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CHAPTER XV. 

DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE QUEEN MOTHEE 
AND COLIGNY.— ST. BAETHOLOMEW'S DAY. 

Gaspabd de Coligny, the leader under whose con- 
duct these great successes were obtained, was at 
that time perhaps the most renowned man living. 

He belonged to an ancient race of the high Bur- 
gundian nobuity. His father had, by the side of 
the King, acquired reputation in war and authority 
in the State. After his death, which occurred 
early, his widow, a sister of the Constable, who, 
as far as can be ascertained, incHned to the eccle- 
siastical reformation in its most general form, made 
the education of her three sons the object of her 
life. 

Those who viewed the brothers together were 
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4 HISTORY OF PRANCE. 

astonished at the diversity in their natural endow- 
ments. Odet, the eldest, who devoted himself to 
the clerical profession, and who, through his father's 
connection with the King, and the King's with the 
Romish See, was raised in his early years to the 
dignity of a cardinal, showed himself benevolent, 
generous, and amiable in his intercourse with others. 
Dandelot, the youngest, had a fiery disposition, 
which suggested the boldest schemes, and impelled 
him forwards to every enterprise proposed to him. 
Gaspard, the second, was meditative, spoke but 
little, and that slowly, and bestowed little attention 
upon others. He did not feel himself in his place 
at the Court, for he despised favours which were 
incompatible with the full consciousness of per- 
sonal pride, and knew nothing of the art by which 
men exhibit a cordial bearing towards their ene- 
mies. He was much more at home in the camp, 
as Henry H. and his uncle wished, and was, in 
short, a thorough soldier. Here he emulated the 
bravest in contending for the prize of valour. He 
was distinguished before all others by his innate 
sense for discipline and the interior organization of 
an army ; long subsequent to his times the regula- 
tions which he estabUshed for the discipUne of troops 
were revived and applied in practice. With the 
same determination however he cared for the con- 
dition of his troops. He compelled the enemy to 
carry on the war according to the law of nations, by 
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the most impartial reprisals, and was almost terrible 
in his conduct towards the peasantry who laid hands 
on his soldiers. When besieged in St. Quentin, he 
drove the citizens who would not assist in the de- 
fence or in the labours of the fortification, out of 
the town without mercy ; and threatened the refrac- 
tory with death. When, in spite of all his precau- 
tions, his chief rampart was taken by the enemy, he 
disdained to give ground with the flying, and coolly 
allowed himself to be seized by a Spaniard, whom 
he informed that he need not look for any further 
booty, as his prisoner was the Admiral of France. 
He has himself described this siege, not because he 
wished to excuse himself (for should any one com- 
plain of his conduct, he knew how to answer him 
as became a man of honour), but because so much 
that was false had been published to the world : 
every one who was present at an afiair was bound 
to rectify erroneous representations of it. His 
simple narrative, a memorial of historical conscien- 
tiousness, shows, at the same time, a patriotic self- 
dependence and strong spiritual feelings. He sees 
the cause of misfortunes in the will of God alone, — 
in that inscrutable will to which he must submit as 
a Christian, without attempting to explore it. His 
change to the Reformed doctrine is usually dated 
from this imprisonment. In the full occupation and 
tempest of war, he could hardly have found the . 
time for attending to rehgious questions with that 
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closeness which their importance and his own dis- 
position would have demanded; his captivity al- 
lowed him the involuntary leisure which they re- 
quired. Calvin maintained a correspondence with 
him and his consort. 

When he was set at Hberty by the peace he in- 
troduced by degrees into his castle at Chatillon 
the Protestant domestic system, an example which 
many others afterwards followed. He himself con- 
ducted the morning Vorship, and collected aU who 
belonged to the household upon appointed days 
and at certain hours to hear sermons and to join in 
the singing of psahns ; before the administration of 
the sacrament he endeavoured to reconcile aU whom 
he knew to be at enmity with one another. 

It was not his destiny however to hve in the 
simpUcity of the patriarchal state, as the priest and 
father of his household; he was, as a great party 
chief, implicated in the affairs of France and of 
Europe. 

I do not estimate the external struggles in which 
he was engaged by any means so highly as those 
he endured within. The former were the lot of 
every man then living. The contradiction between 
religious notions and civil duties, which no longer 
ran concurrently as formerly, made it necessary for 
every man to seek out his own course independently. 

Every step the Admiral took had to be weighed 
and considered; but the great vital question was 
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the first that called for decision. When Guise 
with his confederates took possession of the power 
of the state in 1562^ and began to sap the edict of 
January, uppn which rested the security of the Pro- 
testants, Coligny understood perfectly the extent of 
the power which the enemy had succeeded in attain- 
ing, and the impotence of the opposite party, which 
had as yet no permanent form. He knew what 
fallings off, what misfortune was to be expected 
there, and what danger, exile, or, it might be, death. 
He asked his wife if she had sufficient firmness of 
soul to encounter all this, and also the ruin of her 
children. This lady, Charlotte de Laval, was at 
this moment even more resolute than the Admiral 
himself, for it was not, she said, to oppress others 
that he took up arms, but for the rescue out of the 
fangs of tyranny of his brethren in the faith, whose 
torments would not permit her to sleep. He must 
renoimce the wisdom of the world ; Grod had lent 
him the talents of a captain, and he was bound to 
use them, and if he did not fulfil this duty, she 
added that she herself would, when the day arrived, 
bear witness against him before the judgement-seat 
of God*. 

* Aubign^, who, for example, knew nothing of the meeting at 
Bayonne, in whose book the excerpts from Thuanus, De la 
Planche, and others, may be distinguished, often however states 
portions of his own experience, and immediate communications 
of great value, which must be kept separate ; we here follow his 
narrative (Histoire Universelle, i. iii. 2) : he sets a high value upon 
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Whatever diflSculties and dangers they might 
have resolved to brave, there were still heavier in 
store for them than they could have foreseen. In 
the midst of the wild passions which were enflamed 
by the union of party spirit and reUgion, of self- 
defence, of justice, and of vengeance, the way led 
at times to a moral abyss. When Poltrot under- 
took to avenge on their author the suffering brought 
on his co-reUgionists by Guise, CoUgny did not en- 
courage him, but neither did he prevent him : he 
allowed the retribution, as he understood it, to take 
its course. 

How also, it will be asked, could he reconcile 
with the innate loyalty of his principles his conduct 
in opposing an army collected in the name of the 
King ? Coligny always asseverated that he fought 
against a faction only, which had abused the name 
of the King. All that had been done against him, 
the judgements that had been issued against him, 
and the proclamation of outlawry, he attributed to 
the fact that this faction hated him, because God 
was making use of him for the good of his Church*. 
Whilst the enemy were plundering his house of his 
wealth, he would not touch valuables belonging to 
the Court which fell into his hands. He never 

it : " Comme nne liistoire que j'ai apprise de ceuz qui etaient de 
la partie." 

* " Par la setde haine, qn*on me veut, de ce qn*il a plen a Dieu 
de se Berrir de moi potir assister son Eglise." — Letter to his 
Children, October 16, 1569. 
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spoke without deep respect of either the King, the 
Queen Mother, or of the Duke of Anjou, who stood 
opposed to him in arms. With these divided feel- 
ings he carried on the war. 

The whole responsibihty of the movement, with 
all the hatred to which it gave rise, fell by degrees 
upon his head ; yet he was not completely master 
of the cause in which he was engaged. Recoiu-se 
was had to arms and agreements were concluded 
without his fiill approval. This is the ordinary 
position of a party chief. 

It was only in actual warfare, when engaged in 
battle with the enemy, that he paid no attention to 
the suggestions of his followers : on such occasions 
he was the general, and they were mere soldiers. 
He declared that it was much better he should be 
blamed without cause amongst his friends than that 
the enemy should have reason to turn him into 
ridicule. He was often defeated in the open field, 
but his nature was of that deep and persistent cha- 
racter whose masculine vigour increases with misfor- 
tune. " We had been ruined," said he once, in 
the words of the ancient Greek, " if we had not 
been ruined." Coligny, like William IH., and 
Washington in after times, showed himself stronger 
than ever after he had sufiered a defeat. His au- 
thority was not founded upon the enthusiasm which 
triumphs awaken, but upon the profound feeling 
that he was indispensable to his party. When he 

b3 
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fell sick on one occasion his value was immediately 
made plain by the errors which were committed in 
his absence. Everything yielded before his proud 
and dispassionate temperament. The discipline 
and subordination in which he kept his army was 
admired as a merit of the highest order. He en- 
tered into the nature and feeUngs of the German 
cavalry, and, as the French said, controlled their 
rude bizarrerie with the same firmness which he 
exercised in dominating the natural liveliness of 
the French nobles with whom he had to do ; over 
all his influence was as complete as if he had had 
a right to the chief command. Amongst co-reh- 
gionists and companions in arms, who were all his 
equals, he appeared at the same time as a censor 
and a king. The few intimacies he formed made 
the deeper impression on account of his habitual 
reserve, and men boasted of his oonfidenoe amongst 
their friends*. 

His was one of the greatest positions a subject 
ever occupied in a monarchy ; but let us not mis- 
take it, for it was at the same time the most anoma- 
lous: a powerful party, armed and proceeding to 
the accompUshment of their object, resign themselves 

* The Venetian Aluise Contarini compares him with Hannibal, 
and extols him, " che avendo perso tante battaglie si h conservato 
sempre in riputatione, massime i iReisiri e Lancichenech, i quali 
se ben erano creditori di molte paghe, e se ben hanno molte volte 
perse le sue bagaglie e carrette piene di rubbamenti che avean 
fatti, mai perö si sono ammntinati." 
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without conditions to the guidance of a private noble- 
man, and by their obedience to his commands and 
their pecuniary contributions, raise him to a position 
of ahnost independent power, acknowledging his 
authority to call them to arms at any moment. But 
his connections extended far beyond France. All 
who were incUned to the Protestant opinions in the 
territories of the King of Spain had their eyes upon 
him ; he himself said that not only in the Nether- 
lands, but throughout all the Spanish provinces, it 
required but a little of his powder to set them in a 
blaze. The German princes, who dreaded, as they 
said themselves, the effects of this European confla- 
gration so near their own walls, regarded him as 
their champion ; the troops which served under him 
bore his name in Eastern Germany. With all this 
there is no trace that he ever desired to render his 
position subservient to any personal object ; he was 
ambitious, but his ambition was of a religious and 
patriotic character. 

No one felt more deeply than he how important 
it was to put an end to this intestine war, with all 
its horrors, — horrors which he, as a chief leader, 
witnessed and deplored, but had not the power to 
prevent. He was fortunate in being again on good 
terms with the King, for all these connections were 
to be employed for the advantage of the Crown, of 
the kingdom, and of religion. 

France had now dropped the alliance with Spain, 
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and showed an inclination towards England. It 
was the Admiral's brother, Cardinal Chatillon, who 
suggested a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Anjou. Judging from the earnestness 
with which the negotiations concerning the rehgious 
stipulation were conducted, we should conclude that 
there was something more than mere appearances 
in these proposals. The negotiations finally failed 
on account of the French prince demanding free- 
dom for the exercise of the Catholic religion, which 
was incompatible with the laws recently enacted 
in England. The plan was not allowed to fall 
altogether to the groimd however; his youngest 
brother, the Duke of Alenfon, was ready to submit 
to any conditions for the hand of the Queen, and 
Catharine promised her ambassador a reward such 
as ambassador never before received if he succeeded 
in bringing about this marriage. Had it taken 
place, the design was to reinstate Mary Stuart in 
Scotland, not under Spanish influence, but under 
the united influence of England and France. 

The jealousy of the two powers against Spain was 
augmented by the alliance which PhiUp II. formed 
with the Venetians and the Pope against the Otto- 
man Porte, and greatly increased after the great 
victory gained by the allies at Lepanto. European 
history will always linger with pecuUar interest upon 
the political aspect and disposition of those times 
which brought forth an event of such vast signifi- 
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cancy as the origin of the United Netheriands. The 
men and the circumstances of the age were calcu- 
lated to make it possible. Without the common 
opposition of the EngUsh and the French against 
Spain, the ships of the Prince of Orange would un- 
questionably have been destroyed; and when the 
Gueux succeeded in gaining possession of the Brill 
and Flushing, they could not have maintained these 
places if the conquest of Mons, which was eflFected 
principally by the French Huguenot troops under 
Count Louis of Nassau, had not compelled the 
Spaniards to divide their forces. 

The state of religious aflFairs in France opened 
still greater prospects of another kind. It faciUtated 
the concurrence of the house of Valois with the house 
of Austria in reference to the Crown of Poland ; it 
was even rumoured that at the next vacancy of the 
imperial throne the King of France might be called 
to it, because he was bound alike to Protestants 
and Catholics, and showed himself disposed to up- 
hold the principles of the Pacification. 

To this it is to be ascribed that a complete under- 
standing and reconciUation took place in France, if 
not between the two parties, at least between the 
royal house and the government on the one side, 
and the Huguenots on the other. 

The government of the day was not in the habit 
of appointing or dismissing ministers, except very 
occasionally. This alteration in the system was 
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owing to the circumstance that the men whose 
opinions corresponded most with those of the su- 
preme power at the time, took possession of the 
places to which, as members of the council, they 
had a common right, and the others, whose opinions 
were diflFerent, retired to make room for them. 

Thus the sons of the Constable, and the Marshal 
Francis de Montmorency in particular, were espe- 
cially powerful in the State. They had concluded 
the peace, and represented the principle of recon- 
ciliation. The proposition of a marriage between 
Margaret of Valois, the youngest daughter of Catha- 
rine, and Prince Henry of Navarre, who was re- 
garded as the head of the Huguenots, came from 
the Montmorencies*. Charles IX. agreed to it 
readily, for it would serve admirably to reconcile 
the hostile parties, and even the Huguenots them- 
selves, after some hesitation, were not opposed to 
it. The Prince was firm enough not to allow him- 
self to be drawn into the designs of his mother-in- 
law ; on the contrary, he would be likely to exer- 
cise a salutary influence upon the King, his future 
brother-in-law, in favour of religion. 

The hopes of a thorough understanding were so 
strong, that the Admiral, notwithstanding the en- 
mity he had so often experienced, formed the re- 

* So says Margaret herself, M^m. p. 24: "La maison de 
Montmorency ^taient ceux qui en avaient port^ les premieres 
paroles." 
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solution of repairing to the Court in person. In a 
consultation held upon it at Rochelle, the majority 
of his friends declared themselves against such a 
step, as the great leader, upon whom the salvation 
of the cause depended, should not venture into 
the midst of their old enemies. The Admiral how- 
ever insisted upon it : he had had so much success 
in opposition to the King, that with his favour they 
must obtain all they desired ; he had often yielded 
to the opinions of others, he said, and now begged 
that he might be permitted to follow the dictates 
of his own judgement. He did so, and when he 
arrived at the Court was received in the best man- 
ner. The Queen showed him every mark of favour 
and friendship ; King Charles IX. told him he was 
as welcome as any one who had been at the Court 
for many years*, and manifested for him all that ad- 
miration which a youth of warhke disposition would 
be hkely to feel for an experienced old warrior. 

In fact, Charles IX. felt strongly disposed in 
favour of the Admiral's views and propositions. 

It gave him great pleasure to hold intercourse 
with mihtary officers, to listen to their experience 
of war, to learn its rules, and to cherish the hope 
of performing future actions himself. He be- 
Ueved himself destined to assert by his arms the 

* This was communicated to the English Court by Walsing- 
ham, and by the ambassador De la Mothe F^n^lon to France ; 
the King said it was quite true, i. 268. 
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ancient rights of his predecessors. He regarded 
Milan as his unquestionable property, and loved to 
see Italian emigrants around him. He looked upon 
the proposed marriage of his sister to the Prince of 
Navarre, as likely to afford him an opportunity of 
carrying the war beyond the Pyrenees. The refu- 
gees from the Netherlands were also received by 
him, and, amongst others, Louis of Nassau. He 
held long conversations, which often continued till 
late at night, with the Admiral, who seemed destined 
to guide the fortunes of France, and was now 
esteemed as powerful as the Constable had for- 
merly been at the court of Henry H. 

Coligny himself, stimulated by these circum- 
stances, began to form plans of the boldest character. 
Indirectly to promote the Protestant cause in the 
Netherlands was no longer suflScient for him : he 
used all his influence to bring about an open war 
with Spain. His reasons were these. King PhiUp 
II. was destitute of money ; the French forces, after 
so many actions in the interior of the kingdom, were 
superior in mihtary exercises to the Spanish; by a 
foreign expedition the King of France would be 
able to unite aU the domestic factions ; he had only 
to throw himself with his imdivided power upon 
the Netherlands, and all the provinces would sub- 
mit to him. 

Against such a course there were many objections, 
and the adverse party did not fail to bring them 
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forward. They declared that it would manifest the 
most crying ingratitude if the King were to attack 
those from whom he had received such important 
assistance in the last war ; that Philip II. was not 
so weak as not to be able to re-establish order in 
his provinces, when he might turn all his power 
against distracted Prance ; but admitting even that 
the King of Prance were victorious over Philip, 
even that would be highly dangerous, since the 
King would in that case be indebted to the Hu- 
guenots for his success; that these would then 
become stronger and stronger, take the guidance 
of all affairs, strive to obtain possession of the su- 
preme power in temporal and spiritual things, and 
perhaps force the subjects of the King who belonged 
to the ancient reUgion to rebel against his authority, 
for if the CathoUc people had nothing good to 
expect from their King, they would attach them- 
selves to the great Catholic nobles. A plan was 
devised, in accordance with which the CathoUc as- 
sociations were to be united under the several go- 
vernors of the provinces and one trustworthy chief, 
as closely as the Huguenots were on their side, in 
order to inflict upon them some great blow. It 
was yet possible to destroy them totally ; the King 
must be compelled to acknowledge that he was in 
error*. 

* DiscoPBO sopra gli umori di Francia, di M' Nazzaret : 1570 
Bibl. Barb, at Eome. 
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This consultation indicated the whole difficulty 
which a nation distracted by two parties must 
necessarily experience, should it resolve to interfere 
with foreign concerns : in such a case each party 
will bestow more attention upon its own interests 
than upon the common interests of the State. What 
a vast revolution in affairs would it have caused, 
had the Huguenots succeeded in identifying the 
great external interests of the French kingdom with 
their own special views ! The result of their design 
was however that all the advantages which the en- 
terprise which they furthered promised were not 
obvious to the zealous Catholics, who saw nothing 
in it but danger to the Church and to the State. 

In July, 1572, the war against Spain appeared 
inevitable. A body of mercenaries which had been 
drawn together by the Admiral attempted to pene- 
trate into the Netherlands under Captain Genlis, 
but were met in the district of Mons, defeated, and 
dispersed. A letter fell into the hands of the Duke 
of Alva on this occasion, which proved beyond ques- 
tion the participation of Charles IX. in the expedi- 
tion*. In this letter he promised the Count of 
Nassau to devote aU the power which God had 
given him to the purpose of hberating the Nether- 
lands from the burden that oppressed them. 

* Alva to Zayas : " J'ai en mon pouvoir une lettre du Eoi de 
France, qui voua frapperait de str^peur si vous la voyiez." — July 
19, 1572, in Gachard, ii. 269. 
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Distrustful friends had once more warned the 
Admiral, reminding him of the hostility of some 
members of the royal house as well as of the coun- 
cil, and of the old threats which had issued from 
Bayonne ; but it is easy to conceive that such sug- 
gestions made no impression upon him. He knew 
well that he had enemies, and dreaded the hostility 
of the Duke of Anjou even more than that of the 
Queen, but he hoped to win his favour by merito- 
rious services. The King, he said, was bound by 
his connections with the Netherlands, with England, 
and with some of the German princes ; God had 
inclined his heart, and in his disposition there was 
room for praise only. He had sent a fleet into the 
neighbourhood of Rochelle, but it was an unworthy 
suspicion to imagine that it was intended to act 
against that town; it was destined to intercept 
the Spanish fleet, to conquer it, and then bear up 
for Flushing. In these maritime prospects, Co- 
ligny acted for the most part in accordance with 
the title which he bore. It was an old thought of 
his to found Protestant colonies in America. His 
first attempt had failed through the incompetency 
of the person to whom the enterprise was entrusted ; 
to the second, which was sent to Florida, the Spa- 
niards, out of national and rehgious jealousy, had 
put a frightftd termination. But in the year 1571 
Cohgny sent out a sea-captain named Minguetiere, 
with orders to explore the territories in South Ame- 
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rica, and to bring back correct information respect- 
ing that continent*. 

He had formed the idea of separating the Nether- 
lands from Spain, and at the same time assaihng 
the power of King Philip in the Indies, to place 
himself at the head of the powers which would then 
have the maritime superiority in the southern world, 
and thus obtain for his nation and his faith a share 
in the dominion of the other hemisphere. He was 
so occupied with these speculations that he despised 
all warnings, which, for the most part, were founded 
upon the observation of trifling circumstances only. 
He appears to have felt that the suspicions which 
led the Huguenots to take up arms in the year 
1567 were unfoimded, and he was unwiUing to dis- 
turb himself, or to allow his old age to be troubled 
by a repetition of similar errors. Rather would he 
die than spend the remainder of his days in con- 
tinual apprehension of a power which was now once 
more above him. Compared with the great plan 
which he had conceived, life itself had no value for 
him unless it could be devoted to its execution. 
There was apparently every prospect of its success. 

The miscarriage of the expedition under Genhs, 
the cruel treatment of the prisoners, and certain 
offensive expressions of Alva's, which, as the King 

* " Pour bien remarqner lea lieux . . . dresser une parfaite 
representation de tons ces qnartiers.** — Popelini^re, ii. lib. 25, 
p. 21. 
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said, amounted almost to putting him on his trial, 
caused a general agitation in Paris; all was in 
favour of the war, and the King himself seemed 
to desire it. The Venetian ambassador, who had 
been sent to France by his Signoria, in order to 
prevent the outbreak of a war between that country 
and Spain, which would have rendered all further 
undertakings against the Ottoman Porte impossible, 
asserts that the war then appeared inevitable ; that 
orders were issued every hour for raising and arm- 
ing troops, and that a multitude of officers, both 
cavalry and infantry, had offered their services to 
the King*. 

There was still one question to be decided — 
What would Queen Catharine de' Medici, who had 
hitherto given the deciding impulse to all the trans- 
actions of the kingdom, say to this undertaking ? 

Let us endeavour to recall her position and her 
quahties at this the most important moment of 
her life. 

The house of Medici, at Florence, to which Catha- 
rine belonged, had distinguished itself in the fif- 

* Juan Micheli, 1572 : " Successo non solo molestiflsimo all' 
Amiraglio, ma a tutta la Francia, trovandovisi tm gran nuinero di 

gentilliuomini e di persone di respetto La guerra per quattro 

o sei giomi continui fti tenuta per fenna, et se ne parlava publica- 
mente come di cosa accordata. E gia si erano fatte, et si facevano 
tutte r ore, espeditioni di cavalleria et fanteria." That the de- 
feat of Genlis should have discouraged the French is not to be 
thought of. 
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teenth century by high cultivation, superiority of 
intellect, and a successful poUcy, which preserved 
peace in Italy ; in the sixteenth it contended with 
all the resources of power for the maintenance of 
its disputed sovereignty. This conflict gave occa- 
sion for Machiavelli's book, entitled ' The Prince :' 
it was written for Catharine's father, Lorenzo de' 
Medici. Next appeared those sprung from another 
hne, Cosmo, the founder of the Grand Duchy, of 
whom the emigrants said, that as in former times 
justice and honour were prized in their beautiful 
Tyrrhenian land, so now he appeared to be most 
highly valued who was most deeply stained with 
blood, and had made the greatest number of widows 
and orphans. Cosmo maintained his authority by 
severity, guile, and vengeance. 

Catharine's earliest recollections carried her back, 
not to days of infancy such as most other princesses 
remembered, when they grew up in peace amidst the 
most watchful attentions and cares, but to scenes 
of the fiercest rehgious and political animosity. As 
a fatherless and motherless orphan, she was placed 
in the convent Delle Murate, at Florence, but the 
nuns took part for and against her*, so that it was 
found necessary to remove her from the convent ; she 
left it weeping violently, for she feared she was 
about to be put to death. 

* Yarchi, * Storia Fiorentina/ xi. 374 : " Si cominciö prima a 
bisbigliare e poi a romoreggiare." 
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When she grew up, her worldly-wise uncle, Cle- 
ment VII., contrived to bring about a marriage be- 
tween her and the second son of King Francis I. 
The King, in consenting to the match, was moved 
chiefly by the fear that, if it did not take place, she 
would be given in marriage to the Duke of Milan, 
and that Prance would be thus more completely 
excluded firom Italy*. 

On the other hand, on the occasion of this mar- 
riage, the view of erecting a great Italian principaUty 
founded on both the French and Medicean claims, 
was more definitely maintained. Urbino, Modena, 
Pisa, and, if possible, Milan and Genoa, were to 
belong to it. This was a plan however the execution 
of which could never have been possible. Catharine 
was not to spend her life as an Italian, but as a 
French princess : here her intellect and her destiny 
led her on from step to step in a continual ascent to 
power. At first the elder brother of her husband 
stood in the way, but his death, which plunged the 
country and her husband in deep sorrow, opened 
to her the immediate prospect of a throne. 

Her friends however reproached her all the more 
that she remained childless for a long period. We 
have mentioned how at one time she was in danger 
of being repudiated by her husband ; but her readi- 

* Loaysa to diaries Y., Jttae 9, 1531 : " Es grande el temor 
que tiene (el Eey de Francia) que el Papa case su sobrina con el 
Duque de Milan." 
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ness to suffer all that might fall upon her, — either 
to retire to a convent, or to remain at court, in 
order to wait upon the more fortunate wife who 
should succeed her, — disarmed all antipathy. 

At length she had children, and as the consort of 
a king and the mother of future kings she took a 
high position ; but even this was not accompUshed 
without diflBculty. The Duchess of Valentinois, no 
longer probably a rival of Catharine in the peculiar 
sense of the word, stül exercised an indescribable 
influence upon her husband. Catharine was com- 
pelled to show a resignation to this state of things, 
which she was far from feehng, in order now and 
then to obtain some shght satisfaction for her ambi- 
tion. Excluded from all affairs she appeared to live 
only for her husband, her attendants, and a few 
personal favourites. She was not wanting mean- 
while in the almost hereditary predilection which 
distinguished her family for art and splendour. The 
income appointed her, which was not by any means 
insignificant, was never sufficient for her liberaU- 
ties* : she thought she did something peculiarly 
French, when she kept the court as magnificent as 
it had been in the time of Francis I. ; she made it 

* Lorenzo Contarini, E/elatione, 1550 : " E donna piu giovane 
del E/e 13 giomi solamente, non bella, ma savia. . .amata da ognuno 
e dal Ee particolarmente per il suo ingegno e bonta, e quanto alle 
code ordinarie assai ben trattata ; ha 200 m. sc. da spendere ogni 
anno, se ben non le bastano, perch^ h liberalissinia, ha gran corte 
di uomini e di donne." 
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her occupation and showed a special talent for it. 
For processions, dances, and plays she possessed a 
naturally inventive faculty, and was the soul of every 
festivity ; after the fashion of the time she also took 
part in the manly recreations; she was esteemed 
amiable, ingenious, and affable, and those who Us- 
tened to her discourse were pleased and instructed. 
She said in after times that nothing lay then upon 
her heart but the love of her husband, and that her 
sole anxiety was that she was not beloved by him as 
she desired* ; when he was absent from the Court 
during the campaigns she wore mourning. 

She asserted that she possessed that inexplicable 
quaUty of a common family consciousness, the ex- 
istence of which has been constantly denied, and 
which is yet perpetually pretended to, by which 
things and events removed both in place and time 
appear as if present, and that she was made aware 
•beforehand, either by an apparition or a dream, of 
every misfortune which befell any member of her 
family ; she even stated that she had had a presen- 
timent of the fatal accident which deprived her of 
her husband in the tournament already mentioned. 
She would never afterwards enter the place where 

* Letter to Elizabeth of Spain : " Vous m'aves veue si con- 
tente comme vous, ne pensant jeam^s avoyr autre trisbulatyon 
que de n'estre asses aymaye a mon gre du Eoy vostre p^re, qui 
m'onoret pluls que je ne m^rites ; mes je Taymai tant que je aves 
toujours peur, come vous saves." — Paris, Nögociations sous Fran- 
9oys II. 

VOL. II. C 
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it was held, and her carriage took a round when- 
ever it was necessary to pass that way. 

Under the government of her eldest son, which 
followed that of her husband, she took some share 
in the transaction of state affairs, especially in au- 
thorizing the pubhc decrees with her signature. A 
thorough influence over them she could not attain, 
in consequence of the ascendency of the Guises, 
which she was compelled to endure; Mary Stuart 
also took precedence of her ; yet such was the state 
of things at that time that she had it in her power, 
and sometimes ventured, to mitigate in some mea- 
sure the prevailing severity. 

With the accession of her second son to the 
throne the time at length arrived when she could 
perform a poUtical part, and when she believed it 
necessary to take it upon herself. 

The personal and dynastic character she exhibited 
under these circumstances was peculiar. She ac- 
counted it a crime on the part of the Guises that 
they should have formed the design, immediately 
after the death of Francis IL, of marrying Maiy 
Stuart to Don Carlos of Spain, because she had 
destined her youngest daughter for that Prince ; she 
looked upon it as intolerable that subjects should pre- 
sume to enter into rivalry vdth the house of France. 

^Vlien she looked round her however in the con- 
fusion of parties she could discover no other reliable 
support : as she said in one of her letters, God had 
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taken away her husband and her eldest son, and 
she was left with three little boys in a kingdom 
ftdl of divisions, where she did not know one man 
in whom she could place confidence, but where all 
sought their own interests with passionate selfish- 
ness. " I will however strive,'' she adds, " to main- 
tain my power for the preservation of my children." 

In her earUer years a predilection for the Protes- 
tant reUgion was ascribed to her, and it is possible 
she may have had her fits of ecclesiastical hetero- 
doxy like other Court ladies of the time ; but a real 
earnest inclination to Calvinism was not to be looked 
for in a gay Italian princess, who enjoyed life keenly, 
and whose antecedents connected her so closely wdth 
the Papacy. She was always of opinion that Ca- 
thohcism must be the religion of Kings and States ; 
she was not on this account however devoted to 
the severest doctrines of Cathohcism; her expe- 
rience of the world, and even her connection with 
the Papal Secj taught her to see in rehgion not 
reUgion merely. 

Her principal object was to sustain the sovereign 
power which belonged to her sons, and the admi- 
nistration of which devolved chiefly upon herself, 
although a stranger, and with but a dubious right 
to such a position. 

According to the general fashion of the age she 
was disposed to search, in reference to public events 
and circumstances, for the mysterious and marvellous 

c 2 
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agencies that were believed to co-operate in their 
production. On one of the towers of her castle at 
Blois, a pavilion is pointed out which was used by 
her astrologer for his observations and calculations, 
for she was as much attached to the science of the 
stars as her uncle Clement VII. She has been 
charged with atheism, of which a sort of school 
was then founded at the French Court by another 
Florentine, Pietro Strozzi, who was her relative. It 
may liave been such an atheism as characterized 
the Italian philosophy of the age, which revived the 
doubts of antiquity respecting the immortality of 
the soul, but which, on the other hand, attributed 
unbounded power to the heavenly inteUigences, and 
to the influence of demons. Amulets are also ex- 
hibited, which are said to have been worn by Catha- 
rine de' Medici, and to be composed of human blood, 
the blood of beasts, and of all kinds of metals, 
inscribed with the names of demons, and with 
magic figures ; one of her bracelets exhibits a variety 
of talismanic characters, and among them the name 
of God. The co-operative powers of Heaven and 
Earth, which it was sought to discover and to do- 
minate, were to serve to bring forth or restrain the 
personal fortune of the individual. 

Catharine de' Medici was of a large and, at the 
same time, firm and powerful figure ; her counte- 
nance had an oHve tint, and her prominent eyes 
and curled Hp reminded the spectator of her great 
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uncle Leo X. Continuous and even violent exer- 
cise was absolutely necessary to her; she rode to 
the chase by the side of the men, and having 
boldly followed the game on horseback, through 
brakes and thickets, over stocks and stones, she 
gave herself up without reserve to the pleasures of 
the table. At the same time however she was in- 
defatigably occupied in her own personal . affairs, 
such as her buildings, of which she had always 
four or five in hand, and the training and education 
of her children, and more especially with the ge- 
neral affairs of the state, both domestic and foreign. 
She may be said to have possessed power, but she 
was very far from being in a position to use it as 
she thought proper. She found herself in the con- 
dition of a person who, having been raised to power 
by the force of circumstances, and seeing his autho- 
rity every instant in danger, is compelled to devote 
every energy to its maintenance. It was not with 
personal interests merely she had to contend, but 
with the strong opposition of general opinion, the 
strength of which however came back to the side of 
those in authority. She favoured the weaker party 
so long as it suited her purpose, yet not without 
foresight*; she placed it in opposition to one that 
was growing too strong and independent, but she 

* Sigismondo di Cavalli : "La E^gina, per conservarsi sola in 
sede molto tempo, ando schemendo con favori et inalzare or 1' una 
or r altra parte, secondo che a lei pareva necessario dar contrapeso 
a quella che piü pareva di spingersi innanti." 
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did not commit herself completely to its views ; in 
short she wished to make use of both, in order that 
she might govern, but did not wish to be governed 
by them. No one trusted her, and she confided in 
no one. Many a man, says a Venetian, might well 
have forgotten the art of fencing if placed in her 
position, where friends and enemies were no longer 
distinguishable from one another, — ^where she was 
obliged to ask counsel of persons whom, at the 
time, she was well aware were concealing their real 
opinions from her. In her own chamber she w^as 
transported with anger and grief ; when the hour of 
audience arrived, she dried her tears and appeared 
with a pleasant countenance. Her maxim was to 
cause every one to depart from her presence con- 
tented ; but whilst she appeared to give a definite 
answer, it was immediately observed that she had 
not pronounced her final decision, and whilst this 
was expected the conversation was suddenly changed 
to some other topic. She never lost sight of the 
opposition by which she was checked and hmited. 
Many of her written instructions still remain, refer- 
ring to foreign affairs, which had however the closest 
connection with those of the interior of the king- 
dom ; they exhibit a strong conception of the general 
aspect of things, subtlety of comprehension, and a 
singular energy of expression, and possess a peculiar 
naivete in the recommendation of secret means and 
courses. 
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Catharine threw into the contest, in which the 
history of the world was to receive a new aspect, 
all that fearful presence of mind and inexhaustible 
versatiHty of a female intellect, which sees its own 
interests alone in all it contemplates. Her ambi- 
tion passed for maternal duty and solicitude. Her 
pride was simply self-defence. She said that if she 
had not constantly borne the burden of government 
upon her head, she would still have ever drawn it 
behind her ; the meaning of which seems to be, that 
she would never have allowed it to go altogether 
out of her hands. The attainment of this object 
occupied all her attention ; she had none to bestow 
upon the means by which it was obtained. In the 
opinions which were taught, she saw neither their 
import nor their value; she looked merely at the 
political principles with which they were associated. 
Moral precepts she did not respect, but she found 
no pleasure in vice. Human life had no value in 
her eyes. She professed Italian morality — the mo- 
rality of her house — which looked upon all means 
as lawful by which power was attained or preserved. 

After the peace of 1570 general efforts were 
made to bring about a reconciliation ; Catharine was 
not only not opposed to them, but, on the contrary, 
saw with satisfaction that her younger children as- 
sociated themselves with the various parties: her 
second son, the Duke of Anjou, made common 
cause with the Guises; the third, the Duke of 
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Alenfon, joined the Montmorencies ; her eldest 
daughter was married to a member of the house of 
Lorraine, and the youngest she gave to the youth- 
ful Bourbon, the head of the Huguenots. And 
upon these connections she founded the most ex- 
tensive projects. Her children felt from time to 
time that they were made subservient to a purpose ; 
they were disunited amongst themselves, and did 
not love their mother, but yet they were always 
ruled by her. 

A man now rose to great authority in the midst 
of the universal fluctuation of parties, — one who was 
zealously attached to his rehgious views, and who 
undertook to bring the policy of France into con- 
currence and co-operation with the opinions he had 
embraced, by leading that kingdom to an open war 
with Spain. 

Catharine, who had become Queen of France in 
opposition to Spain, could not be much disposed 
to favour Spanish interests ; but an open war with 
this power, whose resources she estimated as im- 
mense, and which represented a principle, which 
though she did not adopt she was unwilling to 
frustrate, did not he within the range of her policy*. 
Besides, she could not be expected to consent to an 

* Aluise Contarmi, Marzo, 1572 : " Per molti inditii si vede 
che la mente della Eegina Madre non h di laseiar romper 1' ami- 
citia colla Spagna, per i pericoli e danni che potria correr la 
Francia delle armi di Spagnoli, abondanti di danari, copiosi 
d' amici, gagliardi di forze, iiniti, accorti." 
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enterprise which would have been decided by an 
influence not only independent of her, but actually 
opposed to her. The mutual confidence between 
her son and the Admiral had been for some time 
highly distastefiil to her; she complained that the 
King saw the Admiral too frequently and herself 
too little. Should Coligny's wishes influence the 
King, and should his designs succeed, he would 
in that case become as intolerable to her as ever 
Francis Duke of Guise had been. 

The Queen was on a visit to her daughter of 
Lorraine, at the time when the outbreak in Paris 
threatened to lead to a war, and hastened to the 
capital, determined to put an end to the wariike 
movement, whatever it should cost her. 

Charles IX., upon her representation, founded on 
experience, consented immediately that before the 
affair proceeded further it should be once more 
discussed in Council. 

Coligny objected to such a step, stating that the 
Council consisted for the most part of men whose 
temperament and position in life made peace ap- 
pear desirable to them, and that it could answer 
no purpose to dispute with persons who were not 
open to conviction. The King promised that he 
would summon to the Council men experienced in 
war, such as the Dukes of Montpensier and Nevers 
and the Marshal de Cosse, against whom nothing 
could be objected. 

c 3 
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Under these circumstances the project of war 
came to a fresh deliberation. The Admiral deU- 
vered his opinions with warmth and eloquence, hop- 
ing to draw those who were hesitating to his side, 
by the force of his reasons. In this assembly how- 
ever the feelings of the members were not favour- 
able to him. The Eang's mother and his brother, 
the Duke of Anjou, were decidedly against the 
Admiral, and finally the King himself agreed with 
them, so that CoUgny's proposal was unanimously 
rejected. He was not disposed however to rest 
satisfied with this decision. He had himself pro- 
mised assistance to the Prince of Orange, and now 
observed, that the King would, it was to be hoped, 
have no objection to his rendering such assistance 
by means of his friends and perhaps in his own 
person. This disclosure was received with astonish- 
ment ; one word followed another, and a warm dis- 
pute arose. " Madame," said Coligny at last, " the 
King now withdraws from a war which promises him 
advantages ; God forbid that another should break 
out, from which he may not be able to withdraw." 
Although these words were intended to allude to 
the war in Flanders, which in one way or other 
must have impUcated France, yet the Queen took 
them as a threat, as if the Admiral had determined 
to excite new troubles and to kindle once more the 
flames of civil war. 

She was an Italian — she had not yet settled 
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her account with Cohgny. Had he not on one 
occasion opposed her regency? Had he not on 
another attempted by a sudden surprise to get the 
whole Court and even herself into his power? 
She asserted that one of her most trustworthy con- 
fidants and retainers had been destroyed by the 
contrivances of the Admiral. She had entertained 
the design of taking vengeance upon him as early 
as the year 1568, but he was too strong, and had 
compelled her to consent to peace, and now he 
wished to force her into his poUtical views. The 
Admiral, whom the regular income arising from the 
contributions of the Huguenots provided with con- 
siderable pecuniary resources, possessed moreover, 
through their unconditional attachment to his per- 
son, a power which was almost indfependent; it 
was said of him that he could raise a better army 
in four days than the King could in four months. 
He was not merely hated by the Queen, but while 
he Uved she was in danger ; she resolved to get rid 
of him. 

The period had arrived when the marriage be- 
tween her daughter and Henry of Navarre, by 
which the parties were to be reconciled, was to be 
solemnized. The Huguenots had assembled in great 
numbers to witness the ceremony. How different 
were the designs and projects by which the festivi- 
ties were interrupted ! 

The Admiral had attended the Council which 
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was held in the Louvre on Friday, the 22nd of Au- 
gust, and was returning to his residence, when just 
as he was passing by a house belonging to an ad- 
herent of the Guises, a shot was fired at him : he 
was indebted for his life to an accidental move- 
ment which he made at the moment, but the bullet 
struck him in the hand and arm. 

Every one attributed the deed to the vengeance 
of the Guises, and the King threatened them with 
punishment for it. Cautious observers however re- 
jected that explanation from the first, for it was 
said, how could the Guises venture, in the very pre- 
cincts of the Court, to give free course to their re- 
venge ? Meanwhile the suspicion contained a por- 
tion of both truth and error. The Papal nuncio 
gives the following account of the matter. 

When the Queen had finally decided upon a 
course hostile to the Admiral, she immediately took 
into her counsels the widow of Francis Duke of 
Guise. This lady was, Uke herseK, an Italian, and 
had already repeatedly, though always in vain, 
prayed for vengeance for the death of her husband. 
The Queen now assented to her desire; the two 
bound themselves together to procure the destruc- 
tion of the Admiral, and took their sons, the one 
the Duke of Anjou and the other the Duke of 
Guise, into their confidence. The most extrava- 
gant plans were proposed. Young Guise was of 
opinion that his mother should with her own hand 
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shoot the Admiral when in the 'Court circle he 
should be among the Queen's ladies*, for in those 
times ladies learned the use of fire-arms in the 
chase. This proposal was however rejected, and the 
murderous enterprise entrusted to a person upon 
whom they could rely, who had concealed himself in 
that house and waited till the Admiral should be 
riding by. 

The majority of those who were near the event, 
have asserted that if the Admiral had been killed on 
this occasion, the Queen would have been satisfied 
with the one victim ; but he had escaped, and was 
now for the first time in a position to become truly 
formidable. 

The Huguenots crowded round him with re- 
doubled zeal, and demanded justice: their requi- 
sitions sounded like threats proceeding from a con- 
fident knowledge of their power. The general sus- 
picion soon fixed upon the most important and 
real originator of the deed. Certain expressions 
came to her ears one evening at supper ; they were 
probably exaggerated, but at any rate they gave 
her grounds for apprehension on her own account. 
The consideration of the personal and general danger 
incurred by the deed already perpetrated, excited 
her still further to the designs of blood and vio- 

* Salviati, August 24, 1512 : " Madama di Nemours fu da 
Msgnr. di Guise suo figlio stimulata a tirare 1' archibusata mentre 
r Amiraglio fusse con la Regente." 
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lence which haä lain latent in her mind. The 
Huguenots were in her hands — ^it was only neces- 
sary for her to will it, and they were all destroyed. 

It has always been the general opinion that Ca- 
tharine de' Medici had for years been preparing 
everything for this catastrophe ; that all her appa- 
rent favours to the Huguenots, all her treaties and 
conclusions of peace, were simply so many guileful 
pretexts in order to win their confidence, that she 
might then deliver them over to destruction. 

Against this supposition however it was observed 
long ago, that a stratagem laid so long beforehand 
was contrary to the nature of French modes of pro- 
ceeding, and is in itself nearly impossible*. We 
have ourselves seen, as we have proceeded, many cir- 
cumstances which render it extremely improbable. 
The notion which some have maintained that the 
King of Spain and the Duke of Alva were informed 
beforehand of the design to massacre the Hugue- 
nots, and had approved of it, must be rejected 
without hesitation. We find, so far from this, that 
the Spaniards were just then in full expectation of 
the outbreak of the war. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
had even sent a special courier of his own to warn 
the Duke of Alva of the hostihty of the French 

* Cavalli advances these good reasons : " Se prima dell' archi- 
buggiata vi fasse stato questo pensiere di distruggerli (Ugo- 
notti), cosi facilmente si poteva far come segui da poi senza 
poner in dubbio, che per la ferita buona parte se ne andassero." 
— K^latione di 1574. 
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Court. The Queen herself was also in earnest, as 
her letters prove, in the affair of the English mar- 
riage, which had been suggested by the most mo- 
derate party in the Council : her dynastic and ma- 
ternal interests were involved in it, and these could 
not be simulated. Besides, the marriage between 
her daughter and the King of Navarre, which is 
regarded as the last step in the whole proceeding, 
was proposed, not by the Queen, but, as we have 
already noticed, by the peaceful Montmorency. 

Do they take the right view of the affair, we may 
inquire finally, who attribute the whole to a mo- 
mentary fit of rage on the part of the Queen, or to 
a sudden burst of vengeance amongst the mob of 
Paris ? Against this view there are certain historical 
events which cannot be explained away, and which 
render its adoption impossible. 

It is not altogether without its significancy that 
the Queen had always declared she would revenge 
herself upon the Huguenots. She mentioned in 
confidence the example of Queen Blanche, who had 
subdued at the same time both the rebels and the 
heretics, and revived the authority of her son : she 
had read an old chronicle in which this was recorded, 
and on one occasion told the Venetian ambassador 
that she did not wish the Huguenots to know that 
she was acquainted with this history. Although she 
had not first proposed the marriage of her daughter 
with Navarre, yet she had zealously promoted it. 
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and insisted that it should take place in Paris. In 
reference to the intent of this, hints were given to 
the Papal legate and to the Papal nuncio, which 
were of unequivocal significancy. The Legate, the 
Cardinal of Alessandria, who had been sent to 
France for the purpose of obstructing the marriage 
and proposing a different one, frequently complains, 
in his despatches, of the small progress he has the 
opportunity of making; at last however he an- 
nounces, unexpectedly, that he has received an an- 
swer not unfavourable* ; he does not communicate 
the nature of this answer in so many words, but 
the man who then accompanied this Cardinal as 
auditor, and who afterwards himself occupied the 
Papal chair, Clement VIIL, has recounted, that the 
King said he thought of nothing but how to revenge 
himseK upon his enemies, and that he had no other 
means of doing so than what this plot afforded f. 
The nuncio Salviati Ukewise asserts that the King 
told him at Blois, that he had favoured the idea of 
this marriage merely for the purpose of freeing him- 
self from his enemies J . It must not be forgotten, 
neither, that at one time amongst the Itahan re- 

* " Lettere e Negotiati del Sr. CI. Alessandrino," in the Cor- 
sini Library at Eome. Letter to E-usticucci, March 6, 1572: 
** Con alcuni particolari che io porto, de' quali ragguagliero n. Sne. 
a bocca, posso dire di non partirmi afifatto mal expedito." 

t The letter of Ossat of September 22, 1599, cited by all against 
Lingard. Lettres d'Ossat, lib. t. no. 26. 

X Salviati, in Mackintosh's History of England, iii. 336, app. 
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publics marriage festivities had been made sub- 
servient to great party massacres. What then is 
true and what is false ? Was there a great deed of 
violence contemplated long beforehand, and prepa- 
rations made for its execution ? Or were the nego- 
tiations concerning the EngUsh match, which had 
been carried on with the greatest vigour, and the 
at least indirect hostiUty against Spain, during the 
summer, meant in earnest? The question would 
never be decided, if we had to do with a person of 
a simple, straight-forward mind, in which contra- 
dictory plans of necessity exclude each other ; but 
there are characters with whom this is not the case, 
persons with whom it is a natural necessity to have 
two strings to their bow, that if one break they may 
have another in reserve, — ^in whom there is a native 
dupHcity, which enables them to contemplate oppo- 
site courses at one and the same moment. Whilst 
Catharine pursued zealously .the plan which corre- 
sponded with the course of her desires and interests, 
she cherished, in the depths of her soul, the feeling 
that the measures she took to accomplish that plan 
might also be made subservient to another purpose. 
A reconciUation with the Huguenots was not dis- 
tasteful to her, since by means of it she would 
acquire a loftier and more brilliant position in 
Europe ; but at the same time she saw them stream- 
ing into Paris with a secret pleasure when she 
thought of their coming into the midst of a popu- 
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lace which required merely that the reins should be 
slackened in order to destroy them. Were they 
to go farther than she contemplated or desired, or 
any other event occur, she had in her hands an 
infallible resource. Since Conde's residence in the 
capital, the Parisian populace were filled with rage 
against the Huguenots ; they would not suffer any 
of that way of thinking within their walls; even 
during the negotiations of peace they threatened 
with death and destruction those of their opponents 
who had come into the city on that occasion. The 
authority of the Court and its expressed will were 
necessary to control the people, and for this purpose 
it was that the civic mihtia was organized. The 
confidence alone of CoKgny in the greatness and 
future success of his cause, which he believed de- 
stined to the conquest of the earth, makes it con- 
ceivable, how he could have ventured in the midst 
of this hostile agitated, and easily roused mob, which 
endured his presence and that of his followers only 
with suppressed fury. All who observed the anti- 
pathy between the elements that now came into con- 
tact, foreboded evil consequences. The preachers in 
Geneva and the Cardinals at Rome foresaw and 
predicted a catastrophe. The Admiral Coligny re- 
posed an unlimited confidence in the word of the 
young King. After he had been wounded, the 
Huguenots consulted whether they ought not to 
leave the city armed as they were, and, notwith- 
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standing his condition, carry him away with them ; 
young Tehgny, his son-in-law, however assured the 
others that he knew the King to the very depths of 
his heart, that he was certain he was to be rehed on, 
and that there was no ground for apprehension*. 

And no wonder that Charles IX. should appear 
to be sincere, for he was so in reality. All that had 
been comprehended by him, in his mercurial way, 
of what was passing, had entirely escaped him in 
the martial effervescence of the last few days. 

Catharine was different. That she had from the 
beginning a design against the Admiral, connected 
with the invitation to the nuptials, is in the highest 
degree probable, yet the design was contemplated 
rather as a possibility, and expressed rather as a 
justification. She allowed Coligny to proceed on his 
course untu he became intolerable to her, and then 
caused him to be shot at. This act brought matters 
to a state in which they could not possibly remain. 
Several Itahans took a principal part in Catharine's 
counsels. Birago, a native of Milan, and now 
Keeper of the Great Seal, who constantly condemned 
the hesitation which was felt, and advised that the 
suspected leaders should be secured, Lodovico 
Gronzaga, Duke of Nevers, Albert Gondi, Duke of 

* " Que c'estoit faire injure au Eoi, de r^voquer en doute sa 
parole et sinc^rit^." The earliest biography of Coligny is a 
valuable authority for what took place among the Huguenots, 
as it is from the notes of an eye-witness. 
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Retz, — all these were of opinion that the security 
of the King and Queen required that the leaders 
of the Huguenots should be got rid of by murder. 
The Duke of Anjou, and Angouleme, a natural 
brother of the King's, as well as Marshal Tavannes, 
took part in the consultations, and declared them- 
selves of the same opinion. There only now re- 
mained to obtain the consent of the King. 

Charles IX. was still convinced that the attack 
upon the Admiral should be punished, and every 
movement of the civic populace in favour of the 
Guises suppressed. He was now informed for the 
first time that the attempt upon Cohgny's life had 
not been made by these alone, but that his mother 
and brother had had a share in it. He was re- 
minded of Charry, one amongst the few of his 
trustworthy confidants, a person to whom he had 
been indebted for his education, and whom the 
Admiral had caused to be put to death, — of the de- 
sign he had expressed in early years, and never alto- 
gether given up, to take vengeance for every injury 
he had received, — of the danger now to be feared 
from a rising of the Huguenots, which would be 
directed against the Queen; that now they were 
masters of them, and had them all, as it were, in a 
cage, were they to open it and allow the Kon to 
rush forth, what devastation would he not make ! 
Already it was rumoured that the Huguenot forces 
had been summoned to meet speedily at Melim, 
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They must not wait till this took place ; they must 
not allow a war to break out, which would be 
fraught with the most ruinous consequences to the 
Crown and to the country. 

It was a monstrous step to which the young King 
was urged. Notwithstanding all the political motives 
advanced by the Queen, she was in this matter what 
she was in reality, a revengeftd and ambitious Ita- 
lian. She had associated with her cause the pas- 
sions of other private individuals, and was he who 
possessed the sovereign authority to forget the 
sacred character of his office, to approve of the ven- 
geance of a party which he hitherto invariably con- 
demned, to give free course to the bloodthirstiness 
of a portion of that Parisian populace which he had 
up to the present moment controlled and repressed ? 
That Catharine de' Medici wished him to do so 
constitutes her great pohtical crime against her son, 
against her house, and against the royal authority 
generally. She felt only as a party chief, who had 
obtained possession of sovereignty by usurpation, 
somewhat hke her cousin-german Cosmo, not like 
a queen bom to her dignity. In the condition into 
which she had now fallen she was tormented with 
apprehensions for the security of her position, and 
even for her life, and she saw no way of calming 
her terrors except by proceeding to the execution 
of the sanguinary design which she had long con- 
templated as possible in such a case. 

However unlimited the authority was which Car 
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tharine exercised over her son, she had on this occa- 
sion to encounter some resistance on his part. The 
proposal appeared to him horrible. She answered 
him with an Italian proverb, "Mildness is some- 
times cruelty, and cnielty mildness." He feared 
the evil impression it would make upon mankind 
generally, but he was answered that the enmity of 
the two parties, and the name of the Guises, would 
carry all the blame. He could not resolve upon 
sacrificing friends vnth whom he was on terms of 
the most confidential intercourse, such as CoHgny 
and La Rochefoucauld, who had spent this very 
evening with him in pleasant jesting and conversa- 
tion. Catharine however insisted, and it went 
so far that his mother and brother threatened to 
leave the Court, since they could not induce him 
to take precautions against the ruin with which 
he was threatened, and which might be so easily 
averted ; finally, she reproached him with want of 
coiu'age*, which put an end to all his reluctance, 
and Charles IX. yielded, nay adopted the proposed 

* Sigismondo Cavalli, Relatione di 1574 : " Stette piii d' un ora 
e mezza renitente ; finalniente, combattuto della madre et del 
fratello, consent! ; e vedendo la Regina, che, se la coea si ftisse 
iliferita, niente portava pericolo di scoprirsi, renne a questo per 
far risolvere il Re di chiedergli lioenza di ritrarsi in qualche parte, 
3 COS! fece Monsr." The report of Micheli has been of more as- 
sistance to me than that of CavaUi ; it deserves to be printed. I 
would only obsene, that the narrative put into the moutli of the 
Duke of Anjou appears to me, on many grounds, which wiU be 
investigated elsewhere, to be spurious, and to hare been derived 
from another source. 
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scheme with all the native vivacity of his tempera- 
ment. 

Late on the evening of August 23rd, Charron, 
Prevot des Marchands, and his predecessor Marcel, 
who had just retired from the office, were sum- 
moned to the Louvre. The question was laid be- 
fore Marcel, who was known to be well acquainted 
with the capital, and very influential — Supposing the 
King, under very urgent circumstances, should need 
the assistance of the Parisian populace, upon what 
number of them could he reckon? Marcel an- 
swered that the number would be in proportion to 
the time allowed him for assembhng them ; that in 
a month he could have a hundred thousand men 
ready. " But how many in a week ?'' He named 
a proportionate number. " And this very day how 
many?'' He thought he might be able to coUect 
twenty thousand, or perhaps more. These inquiries 
were made not so much on account of any embar- 
rassment felt in finding agents for the execution of 
the design they had determined upon, but because 
they always contemplated an armed resistance on 
the part of the Huguenots as possible. Chari'on 
was charged to summon the citizens to arms in 
their several quarters, and to close the gates. 

A few years before Catharine de' Medici had 
herself experienced a fierce opposition on the part 
of the Parisian mob, and now she formed with the 
same mob this terrible alliance. Revenge, ambi- 
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tion, a conviction of the danger of her position at 
the moment, all now prompted her to call to her 
aid the fury of the populace. Still however all was 
not to be left to the blind impulses of the multitude : 
the most frightful feature in the whole transaction 
was that in all the confusion there was a certain 
order observed. 

They wished to spare the two princes, Navarre 
and Conde, but those of their companions who were 
to be slaughtered were pointed out to the Duke of 
Montpensier*. 

The murder of the Admiral, and of those who 
were most closely associated with him, was under- 
taken by Guise, Aumale, and the Bastard of An- 
gouleme. According to one account, which wears 
the appearance of truth, the Admiral was assailed 
in his own chamber, without any respect shown for 
his grey hairs ; he was mortally wounded, but be- 
fore hfe became quite extinct he was dragged to the 
window and flung out. It is said that he had laid 
hold of a column of the window with his left arm, 
and received repeated wounds before he rehnquished 
it, but was at last hurled into the court-vard, where 
Guise and Angouleme stood by whilst he expired f. 

* The report sent to Spain by Olargui, secretary of tlie em- 
bassy. Gachard, in the Bulletin de I'Acad^mie de Bruxelles, 
xvi. 252. 

t Serranus, iv. 33: "Nondum mortuus Amiralitis brachio 
fenestrsB columnam complectitur, ibi acceptis aliquot vulneribus 
in aream deturbatur." 
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La Rochefoucauld and his son, Teligny the Ad- 
miral's son-in-law, Briquemont, his sons, and all 
who were with them, were then killed, and their 
bodies thrown into the street, where thev were 
stripped by the populace. 

The " Paris Matins,'' as the massacre was called 
— a name suggested by the remembrance of the 
" Sicilian Vespers " — had meanwhile commenced in 
all quarters of the capital. The tocsin was sounded 
everywhere, and the populace stormed the houses 
of the Huguenots, murdering them and plundering 
their property, with the cry, " The King desires and 
conmiands it." They had come confiding in the 
hospitality which had been ofiered to them : they 
were surprised in their beds, and indiscriminately 
slaughtered ; there was no distinction made between 
those who had borne arms and those who had not, 
between the illustrious and the obscure, the master 
and the servant. The King of Navarre's bed was 
sprinkled with the blood of friends, strangers as 
well as natives, who had come from the remotest 
parts of the kingdom to witness the ceremony of 
his marriage. The zealous reformer of the univer- 
sity, La Ramee, was hunted out in his hiding-place 
by one of his coUeagues, whose ignorance he had 
frequently exposed, and by him given up to a party 
of paid murderers. It was a combination of private 
vengeance and public condemnation such as the 
world had never seen since the days of Sulla'n 

VOL. II. D 
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proscriptions. To repress the horrors arising from 
civil war was the final cause which had built the 
moral foundation of the monarchy. In this act it 
forgot its historical origin, and made common cause 
with the very party whose hatred it should have con- 
trolled ; its traces were lost altogether in these orgies 
of blood. 

Oral orders, which were carried from town to 
town with the swiftness of the wind, authorized the 
rage of fanaticism everywhere. According to the 
most moderate calculations there fell two thousand 
persons in Paris alone, and the number massacred 
in France was not less than twenty thousand. From 
time to time the flame broke out afresh, even after 
orders had been issued to restrain it. The rage of 
the multitude Hved in its own movements, longing 
for blood, and nourished with blood. The minds 
of men were filled with wild fantasies, which made 
them afraid of themselves, and caused the very ele- 
ments to appear fraught with terror. 

Charles IX., about eight days after the massacre, 
caused his brother-in-law Henry to be summoned 
to him in the night. He found him as he had sprung 
from his bed, filled with dread at a wild tumult of 
confused voices, which prevented him from sleeping. 
Henry himseK imagined he heard these sounds; 
they appeared like distant shrieks and howhngs, 
mingled with the indistinguishable raging of a 
fririous multitude, and with groans and curses, as 
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on the day of the massacre. Messengers were sent 
into the city to ascertain whether any new tumult 
had broken out, but the answer returned was that 
all was quiet in the city, and that the commotion 
was in the air. Henry could never recall this inci- 
dent without a horror that made his hair stand on 
end. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TRANSITION OF THE GOVEENMENT FROM 
CHARLES rX. TO HENRY m. 

It sounds incredible, and yet it is quite true, that 
even after the events of the bloody wedding Queen 
Catharine professed still to sustain the character of 
a mediatrix, whilst on both sides nothing else was 
thought or could be thought of the whole occurrence 
than that the French Court had joined the irrecon- 
cileable reactionary party in their efforts against 
Protestantism. The Queen avoided receiving the 
Papal legate, who just then arrived ; and when his 
entrance could no longer be deferred, she left Paris, 
in company with her son, in order not to witness it. 
The Duke of Alva spoke to his friends of the 
whole transaction as it had occurred with strong 
disapproval, for the informal violence to which the 
fanaticism of the mob had been excited was in 
direct contradiction to his habits of thought and 
disposition. He expected from it however, — espe- 
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cially now that the most formidable enemies of his 
King were removed, that the pohcy of the French 
Court might be brought to concur with that of 
Spain. King PhiKp felt himself moved by the 
event, which was totally unexpected by him, to an 
approximation with France, and caused to be made 
to the French Court an offer of his assistance to- 
wards the complete extermination of the Huguenots. 
The Court however answered him with pompously 
sounding, and, under the circumstances, memorable 
words, that " a King of France needed no allies but 
his own people/' 

The fearful deed had come almost unexpectedly 
upon the very person who perpetrated it — the 
Queen. She was not prepared for an alteration of 
her pohcy ; she was firmly determined to raise her 
son, the Duke of Anjou, to the throne of Poland ; 
she also hoped that either he or the Duke of Alenpon 
might be called to the office of Protector of the 
Netherlands, and hoped to see him married to the 
Queen of England. She thought, under the im- 
pression of the universal terror, to put an end to 
the domestic commotions, by a declaration she 
made, to the intent that, although she had forbidden 
meetings and preachings, she did not wish to lay 
any restraint upon individual hberty of conscience. 
That that was the arrangement to which CathoUcism 
had submitted in England. 

The English ambassador told her that the only 
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difference between the two cases was, that his sove- 
reign had not bound herself to the contrary. To 
this it must be added, that no one trusted in these 
new promises of Catharine's. 

There were some amongst the Huguenots who 
were incHned to make their peace, and held it to 
be almost a duty, since the King their master was 
now a man, and directed the government himself; 
and many, under the influence of the terror that 
overspread France, reconciled themselves to the 
Mass. The greater part however were of opinion 
that no guarantee of any kind deserved their con- 
fidence; of two evils, said they, the lesser was 
manifestly to be chosen, and that consisted in the 
continuance of hostihties: in distrust alone was 
their safety; how much more wretched was it to 
be slaughtered by hired murderers than to fall in 
a struggle which was justified in the sight of God 
and man ; for they were not contending against 
their King, but against criminals who gave loose to 
their fury under the shelter of his name. Nismes 
and Sancerre, following the example of Rochelle, 
refused to receive royal troops. Fiery preachers, 
putting all at hazard, infiamed the minds of their 
hearers, and summoned them to the service of the 
judgement of God, whose arm was already raised 
against the guilt-stained authors of the massacre, 
and exhorted them to destroy the tyranny in the 
tyrants. 
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Four royal armies took the field in order to force 
the towns to submission, the strongest body march- 
ing against Rochelle. But here there appeared an- 
other kind of reaction arising from what had taken 
place ; the assailing troops were disunited amongst 
themselves. Many of the bravest soldiers were 
seized with horror at the idea of being associated 
with the men who had murdered the Admiral, or 
who bore the blame of that deed, and would not 
serve with them. In the midst of their social en- 
jojrments the remembrance of blood intruded itself : 
on one occasion the company imagined they saw 
drops of blood under the dice which young Guise 
had just thrown upon the gaming-table, and the 
play was given up in horror. When the English 
fleet approached, the two princes of the blood who 
were in the army, Alen^on and Henry of Navarre, 
formed the resolution of escaping to the ships, and 
fleeing to England. There appeared amongst the 
troops a party of discontented persons who were, in 
secret, Protestants. In the camp itself the notion 
was entertained of demanding justice against the 
murderers, and even, if necessary, of compelling it 
by force. 

It does not follow from these circumstances how- 
ever that the attack was not carried on with great 
earnestness. Many thousands must have fallen in 
the attempts to storm the fortress ; but the defenders 
never forgot that they were contending not only 
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for all spiritual good, but for existence itself. The 
union of the townspeople with the refugees in the 
great principle of religion made them invincible. 
The most desperate assaults were heroically resisted, 
and the most daring sorties made by the besieged, 
and the CathoUc banners which they took were dis- 
played upon the walls; fortunate accidents were 
regarded as visible tokens of Divine favour, and 
proofs that God had heard his people when they 
cried to hün in their deepest distress. 

Three causes wrought concurrently in favour of 
the Huguenots, — the heroism of the defence they 
made, the divisions amongst the besieging troops, 
and the moderate tone which had been adopted 
in the foreign policy of the kingdom. The con- 
sequence was, that in July, 1573, they obtained a 
tolerably favourable edict, by which the free exer- 
cise of their religion was guaranteed to those who 
possessed the highest jurisdiction, and to aU others 
liberty to follow their several occupations in peace. 
This extended to the three towns of Rochelle, Mont- 
auban, and Nismes. Sancerre, which had suffered 
a siege resembling that of Numantia in ancient 
times, obtained peace through the mediation of the 
Polish ambassador, by whom the Duke of Anjou 
received the invitation to assmne the crown of 
Poland, for the possession of that dignity also 
rested then upon a position of reconciliation be- 
tween the two religious parties. 
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Upon the anniversary of St. Bartholomew's Day 
the Protestants felt themselves again strong enough 
to demand, at an assembly which they held in the 
town of Milhaud, complete freedom for the exercise 
of their rehgion. 

The disunion of the camp had meanwhile trans- 
ferred itself to the Court. After the departure of 
the Duke of Anjou the precedence which he had 
always possessed was claimed by his brother, the 
Duke of Alen^on, and as it was not granted he 
commenced an open opposition. He was charged 
with having joined Henry of Navarre — ^in allusion 
to the conspiracy of La Mole and Coconas — ^in order 
to expel the Queen from the Court, or even to get 
her murdered, — ^that is, the mother by the son. 
Catharine thought it necessary to place the two 
princes in close custody, and to send their chief 
confidants, the Marshals Cosse and Montmorency, 
to the Bastille. 

From what appears in the state documents 
concerning these transactions, it is impossible to 
apportion the mass of guilt with accuracy ; the im- 
pression they make is one of astonishment at the 
very extraordinary condition of this court, and the 
disposition of the minds of those who belonged to 
it. Alenpon beheved that he was hated by his 
mother, — ^that she not only postponed his claims, 
but wished to destroy him ; the King of Navarre 
was more than once apprehensive that his death had 

d3 
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been determined on. On the other hand, the Eang 
and Queen trembled for their own hves at the sUght- 
est movement ; and much was spoken of wax-figures, 
and certain superstitious and heathenish ceremonies, 
by which it was intended to shorten the King's Ufe. 
Magic and mysterious superstition play a part also 
in reference to other persons. The Itahans, ready 
for any undertakiig, daring and trustworthy, had 
the chief hand in these matters, such as Cosimo 
Ruggiero, the tutor of Alen^on, who could not be 
forced to make a confession by all the agony of the 
torture. 

In this hour of confusion the eye involuntarily 
turns towards Charles IX. In his earher years he 
had excited much sympathy ; he appeared to be a 
good-tempered, interesting, and generous youth, 
and showed a taste for poetry and music. For the 
purpose of invigorating his weak frame various kinds 
of physical exercise were thought necessary, and to 
these he gave himself up almost passionately. A 
smith's forge was erected for him, and it gave him 
pleasure to be found there bathed in sweat, while 
he was at work on a suit of armour. He often 
rose and took horse at midnight in order to ride 
to the chase, and thought it the greatest honour 
if he could excel every one in his bodily exercises. 
The consequence of this was however that little was 
done for the education of his intellect, and nothing 
for the formation of his morals. To reflect on the 
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affairs of the State, in which nothing could be done 
without him, or to devote anything Hke earnest at- 
tention to them, was not in his nature*. His pas- 
sion, when excited, vented itself in a storm of wüd 
imprecations. His ambition and his imagination had 
been long occupied with warUke schemes against 
Spain, with campaigns for the conquest of Milan, 
under the leading of the Admiral, or for the recovery 
of Navarre. But the natural vehemence of dispo- 
sition which he cherished was capable of receiving 
another direction amidst the passionate impulses of 
the religious and poHtical parties by which he was 
surrounded, and then even the friends and com- 
panions in whose intercourse he had found pleasure 
appeared to him as his most dangerous enemies. 
Thus, after some sHght resistance, he allowed him- 
self, in an evil hour, to be seduced to the commission 
of that deed which has consigned his memory to 
the hatred and execration of succeeding ages. He 
himself was never entirely free from its effects; 
he felt conscious that he was regarded as a man of 
bad heart, in whom slumbered an indomitable 
savageness. It was remarked that he never looked 
any one straight in the face : in his audiences he 
generally kept his eyes shut, and when he opened 
them he directed them upwards, and immediately 

* Sigismondo cU Cavalli, 1574 : " Al Ee pareva bella cosa aver 
chi el govemasse, e senza altro fastidio potere attendere ai auoi 
piaceri." 
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afterwards cast them down upon the ground. He 
now, for the first time, communicated his intention 
of beginning himself to reign, and to be king m 
reahty, but it was too late. The violent gusts d 
passion to which he gave way, and were followed 
by corresponding depression of spirit ; the distrac- 
tion caused by conspiracies which were continually 
discovered round him ; the excessive and continued 
efforts of a body otherwise weak and fall of corrupt 
humours, led to early death on the 30th of May, 
1574, before he had completed his four-and-twen- 
tieth year*. He had never in fact awoke from the 
intoxication of passion and excitement to a fall 
self-consciousness, nor ever emancipated himself 
from his mother. A few hours before he expired he 
appointed her Regent till the return of his brother 
from Poland ; his last word was " My mother." 

Catharine, in whom we find no trace of emotion 
that interfered with her energy, effectively preserved 
the peace of the country generally, but she suc- 
ceeded in doing so only because she held those who 



* That the representations in the * Henriade,* amongst others, 
are exaggerated, may be seen ifrom the almost medical report of 
the Florentine Ambassador, in Alberi, p. 416. Sig. Cavalli is also 
very correct : " La morte del povero Principe si causo per una 
pessima abitudine, acqnistata dal mal modo di vivere, per la quale 
casco ammalato da una estraordinaria ebulitione di sangue, che 
tutta la massa era corrotta, e se bene parve che da essa se ne 
levasse, per5 da poi mai stette bene ;" to which must be added 
his mental disquietude. 
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were really able to disturb it — ^the two princes and 
the two marshals, — in her custody. Meanwhile all 
was still full of fermentation, and of new manifesta- 
tions of disaffection and threatened revolt. 

One fact may be regarded as certain, and is ex- 
pressly stated by the Venetian ambassador, namely 
that all men of understanding, without difference of 
creed, regarded the massacre as a deed of horror 
and scandal. Absolute power, said they, had at 
least an acknowledged jurisdiction, but this was a 
deed of lawless tyranny. Must it come to such a 
state of things in France that men can no longer 
lay themselves down to sleep in their beds without 
the dread of being murdered during the night? 
Deeds of this description, they stated, would be 
impossible, except to the Queen, descended from 
the tyrant race of the Medici, and to her Italian 
companions*. It was not thought incredible even 
that she had taken the Turkish government for her 
model. 

When however the idea of violence which cha- 
racterized the usurping sovereignties which had 
subjected the Italian republics, had, through a com- 
bination of persons and circumstances, acquired in- 
fluence over a great monarchy whose fundamental 

* Midbeli : " Attribueudolo alLa fLegixia» come ItaJisuiA, Fiorea- 
ÜDK, et di casa di Medici, di sajogoie, dicono e»»i, üranno, percio 
odsoBiBBiiiia., fiieeome per causa aua e in uoiversaXe tutta la da- 
tione Itabana. eon perioolo ehe un gionK) Hon la &coia xaaJLe." 
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principles were in direct contradiction to that idea, 
it must of necessity have excited the opposition of 
the principles it had infringed. This opposition 
had in fact manifested itself some time before. 

Even in the reign of Henry IL, La Boetie had 
published a small brochure in opposition to the spirit 
of faction which prevailed under that monarch. In 
this pamphlet he treats the sujpreme authority as 
the domination of faction dependent upon a single 
person, and proposes the question why all the others 
do not unite against that one. Up to the present 
time this Uttle book had been circulated in private 
only, it now was pubhshed. But the transaction 
of St. Bartholomew's Day called forth far different 
utterances of the aversion which sought a theory for 
its justification. In opposition to it the idea of the 
sovereignty of the people now makes its appearance 
in French Uterature. Francis Hottmann, a French^ 
man, was one of those who had narrowly and vrith 
the utmost difficulty escaped the slaughter of 1572. 
He took refuge in Switzerland, and was the first 
who, leaving out of view the rehgious aspect of the 
question, which was that dwelt upon by the clerical 
writers and especially by the Jesuits, argued it upon 
poUtical and historical grounds. He had studied 
the history of the ancient Franks, and confounding 
the aristocratico-military assemblies of the Champ 
de Mars with the body politic, he maintained that 
the King ought to be elected, and that the whole 
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mass of the people should concur in the oUh^- 
tion, for free men were not created to submit to 
despotic dominion, nor to be driven like herd« of 
cattle. The same views prevailed in another work 
called 'Junius Brutus against the Tyrants/ In 
this it was affirmed that the authority of tlus Kin(< 
could not exist without the sanction of th(5 people, 
— that the right of election was an inali(jnable fran- 
chise of the people; first the people, then the King, 
and the King must be amenable to the; people, Thi^y 
departed as widely from the fundarn(;ntul f)rincif)l<! 
of the Romanic German statcK m the (liMC^'ipleM 
of Machiavelli ; after the ti5rrific exfufriirriei^ of 
the past year, such views were nuunwAl with ap- 
plause, — ^thoughts that were Wore whi^iMrri'^l in 
the ear in secret, were now pufchuuuui frmn i\ut 
house-tops. 

Another result (d tbir twmisusrf*. Wfu^ i\m rim*, ttt 
the coimtry (d a new Ußtm f4 ilut ffffpfmiym wbi^fb 
was pnMDOted bjr the f^f^wmd Ami/fntU^ti. 'VSm 
governor erf a greal prr/rinria^, whit Wfi/^ tu A fffoti^^i^ 
larfy disposed to h^fßftr l^ffAfnn^imKlmn, m$4f^^A 
rdontarily to MtaA m fmmipk wiofih wm Sff t^p 
mean» that of tb^ ^yorarv^i^M^ mtA Vf tm^ n^m ffr 
with mgi^iMeT. 

When tht p^aiw ^1satk "»ivk^f^vfMi/f^ tr^ f%^r <f*r^ 
1568 w» iamii^:f^^j i^^cr*i>ce^^ ^x^^A^ jm/Ji i^^- 

a new poitf ^ ^j'AXvy^fi^ ^d ^cf^^ff^ pt^f^^^^vwK^ ^^^ 
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authority, who wished to observe the treaty from 
poUtical considerations, and which was therefore 
named the party of the Pohticians. At their head 
appeared the sons of the Constable, the Marshal 
Francis de Montmorency and his brothers, who, 
like their father, were CathoUcs, but systematic op- 
ponents of the Cardinal of Lorraine ; for everything, 
however general its bearing, was now again depend- 
ent upon the combinations of faction. The sons of 
the Constable had, as we have mentioned, obtained 
a momentary ascendency by the peace of 1570, and 
exercised it to estabhsh the measures of reconciha- 
tion which were adopted. On this account however 
they were the more affected by the sudden relapse 
to violent proceedings, and the Marshal himself es- 
caped the general slaughter by a mere accident. 
The discontented in the camp before Rochelle im- 
mediately united with him in his views, and there 
is no doubt that he took part in the agitations 
with which the Duke of Alen^on filled the Court. 
The Queen kept him personally in prison; his 
brother, Henry de Montmorency, named .Damville, 
Governor of Languedoc, was not less suspected by 
her : she was eager either to get him into her power, 
or to remove him from the province. . Damville 
maintained positively that there was a design to get 
him murdered. 

Catharine however found in Damville a man who 
was not only cautious, but who was ready to defend 
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himself with anns. He did not wilfinglv allow the 
del^ates of the Queen to come near him, and $nr- 
romided himself with a guard devoted to him per^ 
sonally. Much was said of a tame wolf he had, — 
however rare such a phenomenon is, — ^which showtnl 
a wonderful attachment to him. That powerful nuui, 
Captain Aragon, who with one blow had cut hi two 
a noble beast upon the bridge of Avignon, slept in 
his chamber. The Queen deprived Damvillo of 
his government, and assigned it to another ; but he 
met this movement by forming a still closer connec- 
tion with the province, and with both the religious 
parties. Since the bloody nuptials the Protestants 
in Languedoc had become thoroughly organized. 
They possessed a number of castles and small towns, 
and in every district where they had the authority 
they appointed a chief who should send rriilitory 
assistance to any that were attacked. Montauban 
was the central point for Upper Langm^doc and 
Guienne ; Nismes for Lower Languedoc, Rovergue, 
and the Cevennes. Deputies from the several dii^ 
tricts were associated with the military commander». 
The Reformed did not find favour with the muiti' 
tude here any moie than in other place» ; but tlM^y 
had a great part c^ the nobility on tbdr side, ainrnt 
two hundred gentlemen in Languadoc, dmAy young 
men who had heea ^igaged in study, and a large 
number €£ the better daßs oi burghens and nrlmm, 
whose ^rit httd not be^ broken with iaWujr. it 
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did not appear quite certain that they would join 
with Damvüle, who did not belong to their creed, 
but they fully recognized his merit. He was the 
first man, they said, who aroused men's minds from 
the torpor into which they had been thrown as by 
a general paralysis, and remembered that he owed 
duties to God and the Crown, and at the same time 
to the mass of the people. Their union with the 
princes of the blood had, after a long struggle, ob- 
tained for them the assurance of peace ; their union 
with the governor of a great province must, now 
that that edict was revoked, seciu^e for them its re- 
establishment ; for Damville and his whole political 
party demanded the renewal of the Edict of Pacifica- 
tion as a preliminary condition to any further nego- 
tiation. A great portion of the CathoHc nobihty 
who had relatives amongst the Huguenots, and had 
been reproached on that account with not having 
opposed them earnestly enough, now also joined 
the governor. The Parliaments held firm by the 
fundamental maxims of the persecuting rehgion, 
and this furnished another motive to the nobihty to 
take the part of the Huguenots, for they hated these 
lawyers, by whom their rights were Umited, and 
themselves treated with injustice. A preliminary 
arrangement was made at Milhaud in August, 1574, 
the Huguenots declaring themselves ready to ac- 
knowledge Damville as governor of Languedoc, 
whilst he on his part pledged himself not to in- 
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troduce the Catholic service into any town in which 
they were masters. A council composed of mem- 
bers of both creeds was to assist the governor in hi» 
administration * . 

Thus was it attempted in this province to n»- 
estabUsh the Edict of Pacification, which the Go- 
vernment had aboKshed, and to make it possible for 
both parties to hve together. The arbitrary manntT 
in which it was done they excused by a88cv(?rating 
that a faction composed of foreigners had ol)taine(l 
possession of the supreme power, and was striving 
with all its authority to annihilate the kingdom, t\w 
nobility, the princes of the blood, and with them 
everything like education and pure morality. It 
was hoped that when the new king arrived, and 
learned the real state of affairs, he would confirm ull 
that had been done. 

There was some reason to expect thi», for whim 
Henry III., without alt<^ether renouncing hi» PoliÄh 
kingdom, yet left it with a degree of impatiimci; 
which looked something Hke a flight, he »tmi iftr 
DamviDe, as he was coming from Y^fnici;, fm \n% 
letom to France, in order to commh witb him ctm- 
oeming measures fA f^äßcstum. The Manlial mH 
the Kii^ in ^edmont, who samjored him fA hm in- 
tention to estaUish peace, and recormnf^mlf^l hm 
to letom to Langoedoc and to wmt ffff what ^UfiM 



dt Liia^pMsdr^, 7. 3^. 
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be further eflFected*. When Damville arrived at 
Beaucaire he caused aU the bells to be rung, and 
announced to the assembled burghers that it was 
the King's will that both parties should hve peace- 
ably with each other. 

If a private man who loves his native land, and is 
removed to a distance from it, where he is less 
affected by the momentary impression of events, 
feels impelled to weigh its circumstances thoroughly, 
and to devise that which would be most advan- 
tageous to the general interests, how infinitely greater 
is this to be expected from a prince who hastens to 
undertake the government of a country. Henry III. 
on his journey appears to have cherished designs 
which he afterwards regretted were not carried into 
execution. He intended, immediately on his arrival, 
that a general assembly of the Estates should be 
summoned, in order to conclude with both parties 
the measures most conducive to the benefit of all. 
He might have reckoned upon obedience to ordi- 
nances issued on the authority of resolutions of the 
Estates, and would have been in a position to compel 
it if refused. In this assembly measures were to 
be taken for Uquidating the debt, and for regulating 
the expenditure of the Court and of all the other 
governmental departments; it was then to be an- 

* This is narrated by Damville in his manifesto, November, 
1574, Le Laboureur, ii. 135 ; he says nothing of the plots to which 
he is said to have been exposed. 
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noimced to the neighbouring powers that the new 
monarch desired to maintain friendship with them, 
but at the same time required definite treaties, and 
an unequivocal understanding of their positions re- 
lative to himself. A settlement of the religious, 
financial, and external affairs, would have made a 
fortunate and powerful government possible*. 

It is not clear whether any consultation was held 
concerning these ideas. The members of the council 
commissioned to oppose them by the Queen could 
not, as far as they themselves were concerned, be in 
favour of the King's notions. They had no ideas of 
commencing a new system of government, but rather 
of carrying on the previous system without altera- 
tion. Catharine insisted that it was the final desire 
of Charles IX. that those who had last risen against 
him should be punished, and that its fulfilment was 
incumbent upon his successor. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine was with her in these views, and tendered 
the power of his convincing eloquence to prevent 
any deviation from the system of severity f. The 
whole traDsaction ended with Henry's adopting the 

* Letter to Villeroy, in Grocn van Prinetcrer, SnppL 232 : '* D 
hSkxt mojr Temi » la eooronne, faire nne BMemh\4e dl^ltat«, et 
resol^anfe tant avec les nns qn'avec lea antren, ce qui ponvoit 
reimir le toot^ &iae le jarer et le signer par totu lea principanx et 
les compagnyes.'* 

f Tbm &et we learn from liie speech of Henry IV., delivered 
to 1^ obepntie» of tjie Päriiament of Gnienne on November 3, 

iv. 183, 
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political principles of his brother, whom he suc- 
ceeded, and went even a step further back. He 
caused it to be announced that he acknowledged 
Uberty of conscience, but that he would not tolerate 
any rehgious practices which deviated from those of 
Cathohcism. He promised peace, but it was only 
to those who would lay down their arms and submit 
to his authority. 

The renewal of the poHcy of Charles IX. neces- 
sarily aroused all the old hostihties against the 
government. 

Montmorency, cited before the tribunal at Lyons, 
and at the same time assailed in Upper and Lower 
Languedoc, as well as from the side of Provence, 
now formed a definitive aUiance with the united 
Huguenots of the south and west. They acknow- 
ledged him as their chief, and he took their leaders 
into the council by whose advice he desired to be 
directed in the affairs of justice, poUcy, and finance. 
Regular provincial and general assemblies were 
ordained, for the general arming, on the principle 
of mutual toleration. In the places where the pro- 
fessors of the two creeds dwelt promiscuously, both 
were to vow, with their hands lifted up to God, 
that they would observe the peace towards one 
another. The name of Montmorency attracted the 
nobiUty to take share in the proceedings, and they 
associated themselves with Damville in no small 
numbers, adopting his views and joining their arms 
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to his. The conduct of the Count de Ventadour 
is particularly remarkable. He demanded once 
more the calling of a national council in order to 
put a final end to all doubts respecting rehgion, 
and declared that, until this decision was arrived 
at, every man must take part with the one or the 
other Confession*. Political demands were however 
connected with those referring to rehgion : the abo- 
lition of the sale of offices was urged ; the caUing 
of the States General ; the diminution of the taxes 
to what they were in the time of Francis I. The 
provincial Estates of Dauphine, Provence, and Bur- 
gundy raised their voices loudly for these and 
similar concessions. 

The attack of the royal troops upon Languedoc 
was not of much consequence. Damville said it 
would have been much easier for him to drive them 
off, than to retain his confederates afterwards in a 
legal course of action ; for he always beheved 
himself to be acting legally, as the new King also 
was ruled by that foreign faction which he con- 
stantly described as enemies to the kingdom. 

Damville' s authority acquired another consider- 
able accession by the adhesion of the Duke of 
Alenfon, who found an opportunity at last of leav- 

* Serranus, Commentarii, v. 186. Serranus is probably tbe 
best authority for this period, and contains the most detailed in- 
formation concerning these projects. Thuanus also has an extract, 
1. xii. 170. 
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ing the Court, and joining the discontented, aQ of 
whose complaints and grievances he adopted. A 
religious war was no longer spoken of, but a war 
for the pubUc interests, as in the time of Louis XL*; 
but although the name of the Huguenots was thus 
put somewhat in the background, the rehgious ele- 
ment still continued in active operation. Soon after 
the departure of Alen^on from the Court, young 
Henry of Navarre left it also, and deemed it expe- 
dient to return without delay to the Reformed con- 
fession. The bond of union between the parties 
was the promise of the Politicians to labour for the 
re-estabhshment of the edict of January, which 
constituted the great object towards which the 
wishes of the Reformed were directed. 

The dispute however was not to be decided this 
time either, without the interposition of neighbour- 
ing nations, and peoples who were related in their 
rehgious views. 

England again furnished money, and Germany 
men. These joined young Conde, who had fled 
into Germany from Picardy when measures were 
first taken against Alen^on and Navarre. The Pa- 
latine John Casimir was once more the leader of 
these auxiharies, and with them crossed the French 
frontiers in December, 1575. The Germans were 

* Giovanni Micheli, 1576 : " Non considerandosi per capoprin- 
cipale il fatto della religione, si h transferito e mutato il nome 
d'Ugonotti in quello di malcontenti.'' 
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not altogether without their own object in these 
movements; on the contrary, they contemplated a 
very important one for their own countrj'. John 
Casimir obtained from the chiefs of the Hugue- 
nots assurances that he should be named adminis- 
trator of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdmi, 
which would have brought these towns and districts 
once more into union with Germany*. A consi- 
derable army was formed gradually, composed of 
French and German troops. In March, 1576, 
Aleufon mustered thirty thousand men, who de- 
manded to be led directly to Paris, in order to 
avenge upon the murderers the horrible deeds of 
St. Bartholomew's Day. 

Henry HI. was not altogether unprepared; he 
also had German and Swiss mercenaries, besides the 
French who gathered round him. He was of opinion 
afterwards that it would have been better had he 
met and opposed his brother boldly ; that however 
was not to the taste of his mother or his ministers. 
The Government, feeling itself to be as yet the 
weaker party, commenced to negotiate. 

The great object was to satisfy Alenfon : he was 
assured of a provision, which was almost inconsistent 
with the royal authority. Conde also was provided 
for ; and lastly John Casimir was induced to forego 
his demands, through the influence, it was said, of 
the Swiss upon his father. The King undertook to 

* Languet, Epistolse Arcana, i. 186. 
VOL. II. E 
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satisfy his troops as regarded their pay, and the 
Count Palatine inunediately commenced his march 
homewards. 

The investigation of the pohtical grievances was 
referred to the meeting of the Estates, which was 
to take place the same year. The religious affairs 
were also accommodated. The edict of January 
was not fully conceded to the Protestants. They 
were excluded from Paris, and from its immediate 
environs to the distance of two leagues ; but in aD 
the rest of the kingdom there was granted to them 
the free exercise of their rehgion, capacity for all 
offices, for the decision of their legal disputes a 
court of appellative instance in the Parliaments, 
composed of members of both religions, and several 
places in Guienne, Auvergne, and Languedoc were 
given up to them for their security*. 

The Pohticians indulged in the boldest expecta- 
tions. Marshal Damville renewed the proposal for 
a national council, to which the Protestants were 
also to send deputies, in order that " through a real 
reformation of the clergy the wrath of God might 
be appeased." They beheved that after this deci- 
sion had proceeded from them, they would be able, 
by means of powerftd representatives, to rule both, 
in the Court and in the provinces. They were 
strong, but yet not strong enough for this. Their 
proceedings had produced an extensive effect, but 

* Paix, named "de Mongieur," May 1576, in Fopelini^re, ii. 399. 
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one neither so rapid nor so lln^Migh «^ ll^v o\* 
pectecL Tlie powers which thov imngiiUH) Uu\v \\\s\\ 
conquered, offered them omv num^ fho uuK>it \>h' 
stinate resistance. 

Their conduct was intoleniblo to tho Kin^ \^\w* 
cially. It woimded his feelings of 8t*lf-t^HttHMU Ihnt 
a law should, as it were, be fonnnl ujM)n hitu hy i\ 
successfiil rising of his vf.ssals, m\vi\ hy loroigii 
troops, — a law which he disappnmul of in Ihn honrl, 
for notwithstanding all extcnuil viu^illiition lio wm» 
a thorough Catholic. Throughout tho vimuiry mIw» 
the interests of the corporatiorm iirul of thii pro 
vinces, as well as the progrenHivi? (Jatfioli/f rtmUtrh 
tion, the effect of the ^(mnhn' priTH/;hirig Mui tu 
struction, awakened a npirit r/f va^hI whi/'ii W//fiM 
hear of no reconciKatm), TFi^ VHriiHumrtM wn^^ 
not disposed to admit mto thrrrri ti^. R#^/rrrM'^l, m 
other chambets wlncfa had \ff:fn /^/n^'^/J^-yJ f/p Itt^fo 
In the great tovm thfj wrmUi x^tß, f9^r$tf f4 fh^ 
diwine narntt fA tke Hn^rwwM, m4 wy^ fh^ 
asBembfed fcr w/jtr^^ap th^rf ir«^^ t^JR/^^4 i^'pih 
hootings m^A ikvjKbiei, smd ^X yaif^/fn^^v^i frf^A 
npoB. Ab wtödk an thi^ ^^a ^ *ii^ $^f,ti^^ 'X 

tows ci F^mmn^ « ^ ykstt'jt ^f ^^fnr.t^ *a *^ P'f^r 
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to prevent the execution of this article, for Peronne 
would have been a most convenient basis for ag- 
gressive operations on the part of the Huguenots. 
Another motive, still weightier, may have been at 
work. The spirit of provincial separation under 
one powerful chief had shown itself favourable to 
the Protestants in Languedoc : the same spirit now 
operated in favour of the Catholics in Picardy. The 
governor, D'Humieres, who was at law with the 
Montmorencies, was on this account particularly 
desirous to keep them at a distance. He therefore 
formed an association, comprising the nobility, the 
clergy, and the burghers, against the permission 
given to the Protestants. The immediate pretext 
may have been that the German auxiharies, whose 
claims were not yet fully discharged, might march 
upon the town, and put Conde in possession of it 
by force. But the tendency went direct to the 
maintenance of the old ecctesiastical system in all 
its severity. The spirit of the Catholic association, 
which had occasionally shown itself in 1564 and 
1568, began now to manifest itself everywhere. 

The waves of opinion have at all times been high 
and strong in France. From time to time they run 
in opposing currents. The general bias of men's 
minds in favour of the Reformation no longer ex- 
isted. From the opposition to the massacre sprang 
a turn towards a moderate conciliatory pohcy, but 
the consequence of this was, that it awoke the con- 
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sciousness of its strength in the CathoUc element, 
and it now all of a sudden took possession of the 
arena. The complete alteration in pubhc feeUng 
was made plain at the elections for the assembly of 
the States which had been summoned. The Pro- 
testants and the Pohticians had greatly deceived 
themselves in their expectations of the result : the 
Reformed were almost entirely excluded, the majo- 
rity of votes was against them everywhere. 

As to the connection of the Court with this reac- 
tionary movement, there can be no doubt that it 
was approved of. The Court used all the power 
and influence it could command in order to promote 
the election of CathoUcs; the manifestos of the 
associations also, although conceived in the most 
insidious terms, do not exhibit any indication of the 
King's having taken offence at them; he desired, 
on the contrary, that they should be formed every- 
where as in Picardy, and with similar zeal, and upon 
his suggestion they were extended far and wide. 

He did not disguise the fact that his only object 
in the negotiations of 1576 had been to separate his 
brother from the confederates, and to get rid of 
their troops, but that it had never been his intention 
to observe the edict they had forced from him ; he 
joyfully seized the opportunity which the altered 
disposition of the nation seemed to offer of relieving 
himself from its stipulations. 

The Assembly of the Estates was opened at Blois 
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on the 6th of December, 1576, but it was by no 
means such an Assembly as the Protestants and the 
discontented had wished and hoped for, nor such as 
the King had originally intended, in which a free 
consultation was to be held between the different 
parties, whence might have resulted a practicable 
and satisfactory arrangement. In this one party 
only was represented, and the Eang endeavoured to 
impel that one still further than it had itself at 
first contemplated. 

The efforts made by the Court on this occasion 
to bring the Estates to make a declaration of a cha- 
racter the most decidedly imfavourable to the Re- 
formed are worthy of observation. Even the leaders 
of the clergy and the nobility had not at first 
thought of proposing the exclusion of Protestants 
from the kingdom : Queen Catharine was obliged 
to use her influence with both estates to bring 
them to her views. The clause referring to this 
subject in the speech dehvered by the Speaker of 
the Court of Nobles was composed by Catharine 
herself, and corrected by the King. In the third 
estate it required the express announcement that it 
was the desire of the King, and even then their 
resolution was by no means so decisive as the 
Speaker Versoris took the hberty of expressing it. 

In the month of December such had been the 
progress that a requisition was presented to the 
King by the States, demanding that he would allow 
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one religion only in the kingdom. Henry III. de- 
clared his complete concurrence in these views, for 
he had sworn to them at his coronation, and against 
this his first oath no other could bind him*. 

A general war against the Huguenots appeared 
now unavoidable, especially since, alarmed by these 
proceedings, they had already taken the field. At 
Court it was seriously considered in what connec- 
tion the paid troops could be placed with the gen- 
try, who had been summoned to take arms by the 
provincial associations, so that they might at the 
same time assail the strong places in possession of 
the Huguenots, and advance against them in the 
open field. Contracts were made with some of the 
captains of the German mercenaries for the purpose 
of bringing an army composed of these troopers 
into the service of France. 

It was still a question whether the French Estates, 
after the experience they had had of the power of 
resistance possessed by the Huguenots, would re- 
solve upon a war of extermination against them, — 
whether, after having complained so loudly and 
frequently of the increase of the debt, of the dis- 

* In the Journal of Nevers, which extends from December, 
1576, to March, 1577, we have authentic information concerning 
the consultation« of the Court and the vacillation of its views. 
There is an extract from it in the M^moires de Nevers, i. 166, 
repeated in the thirteenth volume of Mayer, p. 97. The journal 
in the third volume of the Journal of Estoile, 1744, is still more 
complete ; I keep entirely to it. 
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tress and poverty of the people, and of the con- 
fusion of the finances, they should consent to new 
pecuniary grants of large amount. Indications soon 
appeared that their zeal did not carry them quite 
so far. 

The first proposition laid before them referred to 
the change of indirect into direct taxation, which was 
to be levied according to the number of hearths in 
the kingdom ; these were reckoned at three millions, 
and it was computed that fifteen milhon hvres might 
be raised from them. But it was impossible that 
so cmde and untried, and at the same time com- 
prehensive, a scheme could be approved of, espe- 
cially when its execution threw more power than 
ever into the hands of the finance officers, who were 
partly foreigners, and altogether regarded as a band 
of robbers. The proposal was rejected without de- 
bate. Even a more moderate demand for an extra- 
ordinary supply of two milhons was rejected by the 
deputies of the third estate ; for their instructions 
went no further than concerned the rehef of the 
King from his debts, and they had no authority to 
contract fresh burdens. The Court finally had re- 
course to a sale of the domains, which it was thought 
the Estates could not refuse. This proposition how- 
ever aroused not only a transient, but almost a 
systematic opposition. The learned John Bodin, 
deputy from Vermandois, maintained that the King 
was entitled to the usufruct only of the crown lands. 
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but that the right of property to them was m the 
people. In the provincial assemblies also, where 
alone the aUenation of the domains could be pro- 
perly resolved on, the proceeding was not agreed to, 
for the assigned reason that the deficiency which 
would thence arise would have to be covered after- 
wards by the third estate, in some other way. 

In the other estates also views of an extraordi- 
nary bearing were discussed. The notion was pro- 
pounded, that no question should be made the sub- 
ject of any new conference with the royal council 
except such as had remained undecided in the 
Estates, but that every one concerning which they 
had agreed should have immediately the force of 
law.* It was fiu^her desired that the grievances 
complained of by the States should not for the future 
be referred to the royal council exclusively, but that 
a deputation, to be named, should consult with the 
Council, and that they should unitedly resolve upon 
the measures to be taken. It was thought that by 
this means the number of members in the Council 
would be hmited, and those of them who appeared 
unfit removed. 

* Eecueil de tout ce qui s'est n^goci^ en la compagnie du Tiers 
Etat, pns des M^moires de M. Bodin, in Maier, 13, 299. Bodin 
is in his political work very full on the subject of the domains 
also, yet, though he holds the fundamental principle firmly, he 
does not express himself in such republican terms : De Repub- 
lica, vi. 1002. An " alienation perpdtuelle" was expressly for- 
bidden by an edict of Charles IX. given at Moulins in February, 
1566. 

E 3 
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Thus the Estates, instead of concurring uncon- 
ditionally with the King in his warhke views, com- 
menced a dispute with him upon the principles of 
the constitution. He avoided going into it, but its 
significancy was perfectly evident to him. 

But even in the Council itself objections were 
raised to the proposals of the Court. Believre drew 
attention to the mischievous operation which the 
assertion, that the King was absolved beforehand 
by his coronation oath from obhgations which he 
had subsequently assumed with every formality, must 
have upon the foreign relations of the kingdom. 

In this state of general doubt and uncertainty, a 
solemn consultation concerning the pohcy to he 
adopted was opened in the assembled Council on 
the 28th of February, 1577. The spiritual mem- 
bers, the cardinals, demanded now, as they had 
before, the estabUshment of the unity of religion, 
asserting that, in the face of all difficulties, men 
must trust in God. They were joined by the 
Dukes of Guise, Nevers, and Mayenne. Nevers, 
stul in the warmest glow of CathoUc zeal, recom- 
mended that the war should be undertaken as a 
crusade, the cost of which, he was of opinion, could 
be obtained by means of offerings laid before the 
Most Holy, not for the King, but for God. On the 
other hand, some, who held themselves to be not 
less sound Cathohcs, declared against these views, — 
the gallant Marshals Byron and Cosse; the Duke 
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of Montpensier spoke with peculiar emphasis, for 
he had paid a visit to the King of Navarre, and was 
convinced that some concessions might be expected 
from the Huguenot party. All were now eager to 
know what part the Queen Mother, who still re- 
tained the greatest influence in aU affairs, would 
take concerning this question. Easily moved as she 
was, and decided in the course she adopted for the 
time, she now joined her influence to that of the 
moderate members of the Council. " When people 
can scarcely Uve," said she, " whence are the means 
to be obtained for sustaining a war such as this 
must be? Should the kingdom be ruined by it, 
religion must also be destroyed, whilst by upholding 
the former, the latter would also be preserved. It 
might be a comfort to others that they beUeved 
themselves able to maintain reUgion in its integrity 
amidst the ruins of the State. She did not belong 
to them ; she advised the King to preserve his 
kingdom and his person m preference to everything 
else, and to look forward to a day when the Divine 
power would perhaps unite the two rehgions once 
more*. 

The King decided in accordance with this advice, 
stating that, under altered circumstances, it was law- 
fiil for him to change his opinion. 

* Thtumufl, lib. Ixiii. p. 180 : " Quod concordibtu Ordinum «nf- 
fragiifl decemeretur, id ratum esset ; in quo dissiderent, id a Bege 
et Begins parentis, regii sanguinis principum, et Franci^e parium 
et XII. Ordinum delegatorum sententiÄ decideretur." 
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These were consultations and resolutions of im- 
measurable importance. The Protestants had de- 
manded the assembling of the Estates, in the hope 
of finding them disposed in their favour, and of 
seeing a searching reform in accordance with the 
decree of 1560-61 carried into effect. The King, 
on the other hand, had summoned the Estates be- 
cause he contemplated renewing the war against the 
Pohticians and the Huguenots. The Estates took 
part with neither ; they were Cathohcs, and did not 
betray the slightest sympathy for the Huguenots; 
but they were by no means so devoted to the Crown 
as to grant supplies for new undertakings of a war- 
like character. 

The constant fluctuation of the antagonistic powers, 
their alternate advances and recessions, were such 
that neither party could indulge the hope of a com- 
plete victory over the other. The Crown was com- 
pelled to return to the course it had originally marked 
out, and to tolerate the one party by the side of the 
other. The execution of the ancient laws of the 
Catholic Church in reference to the professors of 
the new faith was proved to be impossible ; all that 
appeared attainable was to reduce the concessions 
made to them in such a degree that CathoUcism 
might continue to exist in their neighbourhood 
without danger. 

The war had meanwhile commenced in all quar- 
ters of the kingdom, and must be brought to a ter- 
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mination. The voluntary service of the nobüity, the 
contributions of the clergy, and some grants from 
the Pope, placed the King in a position to begin 
the campaign. When he dismissed the Estates, 
which he did somewhat ungraciously, on account of 
the slight sympathy they had manifested with his 
designs, he told them he would not repay evil 
with evil, but that, on the contrary, he desired above 
all things to defend them against the Huguenots ; 
that he could not however give occasion to a fresh 
devastation of the kingdom for that purpose, and 
that his views were directed only to the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 

The war of the year 1577 is one of the few wars 
in which a definite object was kept in view, the 
attainment of which sufficed. Two royal armies 
appeared in the field, the one under the com- 
mand of the King's brother, with whom the Duke 
of Guise was associated, the other under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Mayenne. The former con- 
quered La Charite and Issoire, two of the most 
important fortresses in the hands of the Protestants ; 
the latter pressed forward victoriously into Poitou, 
reUeved some places which were threatened, con- 
quered others, and once planted its cannon at a 
quarter of a league from Rochelle; the Rochelle 
fleet also suffered some loss. 

In the meantime, whilst every one was expecting 
that these advantages would be rapidly followed up, 
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the King stopped short suddenly. A rumour reached 
him that a great anti-Catholic union was formed 
against him, and that a new German army was 
already on its march to hasten the maturing of his 
peaceful resolutions. Queen Catharine undertook 
to excuse him to the Pope*. 

The same feehng prevailed on the other side. 
Damville, in the first excitement of the moment, 
had resolved upon the design of inviting the Turk- 
ish fleet to Aigues-Mortes, which would have com- 
pelled the Spaniards, the Pope, and the French 
Court at the same time to entertain thoughts of 
peace ; but the Protestants were already aware that 
the King did not intend their destruction, and were 
unwiUing to assent to such desperate measures. 
DamviUe now began to make approaches to the 
Court, and in all his letters expressed his earnest 
desire for peace. 

Henry HI. was then at Poitiers, but the negotia- 
tions took place chiefly at Bergerac, and were con- 
ducted by the King of Navarre and the Duke de 
Montpensier. Immediately upon their commence- 
ment Henry of Navarre declared with great solem- 
nity that in the last edict there were a few points 
which could not be carried out, and which must 
therefore be struck outf. He promised to exert 

* The chief edict of Poitiers. The extraordinary articles, 
which were at first kept secret, are dated from Bergerac, Septem- 
ber 17, 1577. 

t Discours adress^ au Due de Montpensier, in Berger. i. 147. 
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himself in the assembly of the churches that eviTy- 
thing which could disturb the peace of France should 
be allowed to drop. 

Both parties were in earnest, and they therefon? 
speedily agreed to a treaty, which is called the Treaty 
of Poitiers or of Bergerac, and is amongst the niont 
important of all that were concluded between tlie 
two parties. 

Its most important object was to put an end Uf 
the apprehension that Protestantism would overflow 
the whole kingdom, which had been the chief cx;ca- 
sion of the recent troubles. For the exerciM; (A 
the Reformed religi(Hi such places were zj^nuUvA 
as it was practised in on the day cf the treaty, llie 
hi^ nobility were to be free in tbdr own dweflinfcn, 
but all olhefs were limited to cme sppfntsU:4 pk^-i; 
in eadi düstrict, and the new creed wm entirely #ni- 
daded from the capital and ten leagwai rf0nt4 it. 
Hie HngneiioCi coiaent^ that tb#: mixf:/i #^i^rJ#^nr« 
should be aected in tlu^ frjrxr ^jfsütfm f(artiarii^»t« 
<w1t, but dry ins^ced npr^n reinabin^ eapckbk ^4 ;kil 
offices*. The Km^ rJhüineA mfEritKt ^Ac.rMO^A ^/^^ 
Imnttif to apRSS his d»pk:amare :A tte ^uß^m^^ 
ccniBikted on ^ ^tiBt^Mxeu^fif' \ l>^. 1'>T2 \A 
gorcTiKD mui ^a^cxth 'm^xtt v> fPMrx W tJu^, ^M-ß^ 

adbiowkfi0gii tae £ji4r 1/ X^-^ir^» tn#< *iw^. Pr^vu»^ 
of Cjiuie at iis tne ifinjf^tr^ Tti^ ^,:«m« "/ tjv^ 
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latter to Picardy were reserved, and instead of 
Peronne the much more important town of St. Jean 
d'Angely was placed in his hands for security. 
Meanwhile all other places were to be given up, 
except such as were appointed for the Huguenots, 
namely two in Languedoc, two in Provence, two in 
Dauphine, and three in Guienne, of which they were 
to be put in possession, and for the cost of whose 
garrisons the King made himself responsible. 

The concessions made to the Huguenots were 
calculated to give them security of existence, whilst 
the Umitations to which they submitted would re- 
move the apprehensions of the Catholics. No one 
rejoiced more at the agreement than the King him- 
self; he called the peace his own — ^'The King's 
Peace" — and said it was as much so as if he had 
written the articles with his own hand ; he had even 
the idea of caUing the town of Poitiers Ville de 
Paix. 

This peace, as it was the result of all the earUer 
relations and conditions of the kingdom, is the 
foundation of all the later. It contains, not a theo- 
retical, but a practical solution of the great ques- 
tions agitated. It indicates the point to which the 
vigour and energy of the powers opposed in the 
struggle had brought affairs. 

In carrying out the treaty there were still some 
difficulties and hindrances to be overcome. In 
Guienne it even came once more to an imprudent 
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and partial rising, and new remonstrances and 
agreements had to be made at Nerac in February, 
1579, and at Meix in November, 1580. With all 
this however the treaty of Poitiers was generally 
observed. France appeared desirous of reposing 
upon it, and it would have probably afforded her 
repose, had there not been a power in her neigh- 
bourhood which would not endure such an arrange- 
ment, — a power which henceforth made it its pe- 
culiar occupation to collect together the materials 
for the production of an antagonistic movement and 
new storms. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



INTKODÜCnON. 



As in antiquity Athens cannot be thought of without 
Sparta, Rome without Carthage, so in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries France can neither be 
comprehended nor understood without the counter- 
part of the Spanish monarchy. 

What was it that Francis I. and Charles V. con- 
tended for in their time ? The Emperor sought to 
realize that universal supremacy which was con- 
nected in theory with his title ; Francis I. maintained 
the French idea — the idea of France. 

There was now no danger to be apprehended from 
the Empire ; but the son and successor of the Em- 
peror, powerful in the possession of extensive territo- 
ries and the gold of the Indies, renewed the Spanish 
claim to a predominant authority in the world, and 
stepped forth himself as the champion of the ancient 
faith against its assailants. In the adherents to that 
faith he met with supporters, by whose assent he 
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assumed the position and authority of head of that 
party generally throughout Europe. 

Cohgny's design had been to unite the energy of 
the Protestant impulse with the interests of France, 
and to place France at the head of the anti- Spanish 
powers: he perished on account of it. The Go- 
vernment however, although it would not follow 
the course he had marked out, felt no inchnation to 
associate itself with the Spanish system : it feared 
that by such a connection it would lose its inde- 
pendence. We have seen how this apprehension 
promoted the pacification, which was now at length 
estabhshed. After a long and doubtful struggle, 
which was continually breaking out afresh, and again 
extinguished, the Reformed opinions had at last won 
a secure position, which was daily fortified. The 
recognition of these opinions, although forced fix)m 
the Government, still constituted, viewing the coun- 
try as a whole, and the real state of things, an ele- 
ment of French independence. 

It could not be expected that the King of Spain 
would regard this state of things with a friendly eye, 
or that he would even reconcile himself to it. The war 
in the Netherlands still continued, and did not fail 
again to excite the sympathy which the Huguenots 
had previously shown for their fellow Protestants, 
as well as the ambition of the French government. 
Phihp II. was actuated merely by a regard to his 
own interests when he made use of all the means in 
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his power to animate the strict Cathohc party, which 
was favourable to him, in its opposition to the ten- 
dencies adverse to his views in France. 

The League was the work of Spain and of PhiUpII. 
in a much greater degree than is generally supposed. 
It constituted a decisive crisis in the antagonism of 
the two monarchies. Philip found his most effective 
auxiharies in the interior of France itself, where, 
notwithstanding the pacification which had been 
agreed to, the old passions were kept in a state of 
continued excitement by the continuance of the op- 
position between the two creeds. The King who 
then ruled in France did not possess the power ne- 
cessary to hold his subjects together for any length- 
ened period. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

HENEY III. AND HIS GOVEENMENT DUEING 

THE PEACE. 

Henry of Valois had whilst prince attained a high 
military position, and acquired, whether he merited 
it or not, a warHke reputation. But how astonished 
were the Poles, with whom this reputation had con- 
tributed to his election, when he arrived amongst 
them. They expected to see a man of a lofty figure 
and rough manners, and to hear discourse of war 
and of arms ; instead of which a young man pre- 
sented himself to them of weak physical organi- 
zation, who wore jewels in his ears, and yearned 
for the pleasures of TVench society which he had 
forsaken. 

To enjoy these pleasures in his own manner was 
his principal object when he entered his capital after 
the peace of Poitiers, with the intention of taking 
up his residence there, and dweUing there more con- 
stantly than any French king had done hitherto. 
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He did not care for the chase, and was seldom seen 
on horseback, though he rode well; he hated all 
violent bodily exercise. 

While his brother Charles had sought praise by 
endeavoiuing to show himself the strongest and 
most indefatigable of the society in which he mixed, 
Henry thought it an honour to appear the best 
dressed and most highly ornamented person in the 
Court. He would not hold intercourse with any 
except men of the same taste. He invented several 
new forms of the strictest etiquette. 

In the midst of the violent characters that sur- 
rounded him, after so many crimes and civil wars, 
the embers of which were still glowing, and threat- 
ening every moment to burst into a fierce flame, he 
wished to lead a palace life, divided between pious 
exercises, the pleasures of the city, retirement, and 
the enjoyment of the reverence due to the sovereign 
magistrate. 

It w^as neither his habit nor his inchnation to cul- 
tivate the society of old generals, pohticians, or men 
of learning, who might have given him some infor- 
mation and instruction. He preferred surrounding 
himself with young and gay people of handsome 
exterior, who emulated him in the faultlessness of 
their costume and the brilliancy of their ornaments. 
There were in the beginning ten or twelve such per- 
sons in attendance upon the King, but in the yeai* 
1579 four of them make their appearance as declared. 

VOL. II. F 
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favourites, and were named at Court the Four Evan- 
gelists; these were St. Luc, D'O*, Arques, and 
Saumont. Sometimes the King retired with them 
to one of his castles in the country, where he would 
not allow himself to be regarded in any other cha- 
racter but that of their host, and everything appeared 
to be perfectly harmless. To be a favourite was not 
a matter of momentary pleasure, but a kind of 
fixed position. When the King returned to the 
capital however it was soon perceived that his young 
friends had much influence even in matters relating 
to the State. 

Henry III. also strove to distinguish himself from 
his brother by not following his mother's counsel 
so imphcitly in the business of the government. 
She always took the chief part in the morning con- 
sultations, but the resolutions agreed upon there 
were frequently altered afterwards by the King him- 
selff. Still less was it his intention to give unlimited 
freedom to the arbitrary power of the great famihes, 

* Hieronymo Lippomano, * Kelatione di Francia,' 1580. D'O, 
according to this, must have been much younger than is usually 
supposed : Lippomano's secretary (506) says he was only twenty- 
eight years of age in 1579. 

t Priuli, Relatione, 1583 : " Voltando sottosopra le delibera- 
tioni che sono fatte alia presenza della madre, senza dargliene 
alcuna parte ; il che viene attribuito parte all* umor del Re, ch' e 
fatto molto ardito neUe resolutioni, e presumo grandamente del 
8U0 giuditio, parte ancora all' autorita che hanno seco li suoi fa- 
voriti, con li quali in camera sua privatamente ragiona di tutte 
le cose." 
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or to allow their private interests to be promoted 
regardless of other considerations. He found much 
more satisfaction in bestowing favours upon those 
who were indebted to himself for their elevation. 
Arques was created Duke of Joyeuse, and appointed 
governor of Normandy and Havre-de- Grace. Sau- 
mont was made Duke of Epemon, and appointed 
successively governor of Metz, Boulogne, Calais, 
and Provence. Arques was moreover invested with 
the dignity of an admiral, with special authority 
over the marine ; whilst Saumont, through the post 
of colonel-general of the French infantry, exercised 
an uncommonly important influence in the appoint- 
ment of officers to places in the army. 

By these proceedings however Henry HI. came 
into coUision with the most powerful party in his 
kingdom. The progress which the great provin- 
cial governments had made in earlier times towards 
iQdependence, had reached a degree of almost com- 
plete consummation during the civil war. The 
two minorities, one following the other in a period 
of confusion and embarrassment of all kinds, when 
the government was necessitated to seek for support 
from its subjects ; the indefiniteness of the laws, and 
the vacillations of the pohtical system generally, 
had opened an unrestricted arena for the ambition 
and selfishness of a few great famiUes, with all their 
adherents. In the tumult of war and the confusion 
of parties, when eveiy one had to take counsel of 

p 2 
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himself, and to devise measures for his own secu- 
rity, and when by the very defence of their own 
personal interests men acquired merit, the gover- 
nors of the provinces had attained a certain con- 
sciousness of independence upon the supreme power ; 
and even the governors of fortresses and towns oc- 
cupied a position which was but slightly dependent*. 
Many of them belonged to the first houses in the 
nation ; all were united by the spirit of party. In 
this state of things neither the commandants of 
the towns nor the governors of the provinces could 
be removed from their places at the pleasure of 
the supreme authority. Each of them was con- 
vinced that he could be removed fi:om his office 
by the judgement and operation of law only, and 
that in case of death the claims of his relatives 
and allies to the vacant post should be respected. 
The notion of offices being hereditary began to pre- 
vail even in military organization, in the same way as. 
it already influenced both the financial and judicial, 
administrations. 

It must have affected these powerful govemorsi 
deeply therefore, when the King not only refused 
to acknowledge their pretensions, but appointed 



* Aluise Contarini, 1572 : " Grovemi non sono solamente nei 
piu grandi del regno, ma anco son tutti hereditarii, di modo che 
quando manca un govemator, il Re h constretto, per non discon- 
tentar i hercdi, consentar che i figliuoli, se sono in etä, o almanco 
i piu stretti parenti, entrino in loco del morto.' 
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others to the places upon which they had claims, 
or in the reversion of which they were interested. 
No well-founded complaint could be made against 
the King, for he had unquestionable authority to 
do what he did, but it was not expected from 
him, and what sort of persons were those he pre- 
ferred ! 

. The brave Charles Brissac, who beheved he had 
an hereditary claim to the post of Colonel-general, 
saw himself superseded by a conceited young man 
destitute of all merit. The Duke of Mayenne, upon 
whom the reversion of the dignity of Admiral had 
devolved from his father-in-law, gave up his claim 
with the greatest unwillingness, although he re- 
ceived a pecuniary compensation. In the same 
manner Emery de Villiers was deprived of the go- 
vernment of Caen, and Mandelot disturbed in his 
government at Lyons by the favourites and their 
relatives; and they had but httle satisfaction to 
expect fiuiiher, since the very men who superseded 
them were the most powerful at the Court. 

The majority of the aggrieved governors belonged 
to the party which had identified itself with the Ca- 
thohc views in the religious contentions, who re- 
garded the Huguenots as their sworn enemies, and 
to whom all concessions made to Protestantism were 
intolerable. They naturally found allies in a portion 
of the Catholic clergy who had never relinquished 
their claims to exclusive ecclesiastical dominion in 
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France, and who had many other disputes besides 
with the King. 

With the internal movement for the restoration of 
the CathoKc system was associated the renewal of the 
claims of the hierarchy in opposition to the Crown. 
The men who in ancient times had fallen in the de- 
fence of such claims, such as Thomas ä Becket, were 
held up to the reverence of the people, and their 
virtues depicted in the most lively colours. 

In the assembly of 1579-80, which the clergy 
held in Melun, having avoided Paris lest their con- 
sultations should be fettered by local influences, a 
remonstrance was adopted, in which the two prin- 
cipal requisitions of the clerical party were renewed, 
namely the adoption of the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and the re-estabHshment of free election. 
The Bishop of Bazas laid them before the King 
with much unction, but Henry rejected them with- 
out hesitation. " If the clergy wish to reform them- 
selves," said he, " they can do so by the old decrees 
of the Church ; they have only to resolve to devote a 
third part of their income to the support of the poor, 
as in ancient times. As to the adoption of the de- 
crees of Trent, the Pope himself no longer urges it, 
since he sees that they are not suited to the con- 
stitution of Prance." With respect to the right of 
free election, he said that the authority to nominate 
to the bishoprics and abbacies had descended to him 
from his predecessors, by whom it had been exer- 
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cised with the assent of the Pope and of the Church, 
and that it was his intention to maintain it. He 
drew their attention to the party-spirit and the 
simony which were connected with the clerical elec- 
tions, and to the danger many of them would run 
of not being re-elected, should a new system be in- 
troduced*. 

The corporation of the clergy however exercised 
no small influence upon the political administration, 
in consequence of the financial contract they had 
entered into with the Crown. They now, in order 
to be able to fulfil their duties, demanded the 
liberation of the provinces which had been taken 
possession of by the Huguenots; they expressed 
themselves on this subject in such terms as they 
might have used had they been speaking of an oc- 
cupation by a foreign enemy, thus indicating how 
little they approved of the secure position which the 
Crown had granted to the Reformed f. 

Their resistance was doubly powerful, in conse- 
quence of the disorder that prevailed in the financial 
economy of the government, which brought every 

* The account of Thuanus, lib. Ixxiii., must be rectified by the 
proces verbal of the Assembly at Melun, from which our notices 
are drawn. 

t In the " Assembl^e pour I'audition et cloture des comptes 
du Eeceveur G^n^ral," it was resolved that " seront remontr^es 
les necessit^s des provinces occupees par I'ennemi, lesqueUes 
attendent et requierent les secours de S. M. pour leur d^- 
vrance." 
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department into a state of the most inextricable 
confusion. 

What was it, asks a writer of the period, that 
gave the princes of the house of Valois their high 
consideration in the worid? Beside their heroic 
actions it was the attention they bestowed upon 
their finances, and the prudent expenditure of their 
income, which they regarded as some of the most 
important duties of a monarch. 

Nothing in fact had been of greater advantage 
to the elder Valois, than the circumstance of their 
having always the command of money. Charles V. 
and Charles VIL, and in an especial manner Louis 
XI., were remarkable for the order they main- 
tained in the pecuniary affairs of the kingdom; 
but it was also well understood by Louis XIL and 
Francis L as the only means which could enable 
them to carry on their wars successfully. In 
Henry IL a deficiency in this financial faculty, and 
a want of attention to money matters, began to 
be observed. It was principally the want of funds 
which compelled him to conclude the peace of 1559, 
and when he died, he left a debt which for France 
was one of unexampled magnitude. The adminis- 
tration of his sons and their mother Catharine de' 
Medici was still more ruinous. 

The urgent necessities of war forced them to 
make the most exhausting efforts : there were some 
years in which double the amount of the income 
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was expended, the extraordinary funds being pro- 
cured from the Italian capitalists, who thus obtained 
a leading influence over the national credit and the 
administration. 

I shall have another opportunity of returning to 
the subject of the finances in general; it is suffi- 
cient here to remark, that when Henry III. ascended 
the throne he found a treasury deficit of one million. 

The new King endeavoured to relieve his neces- 
sities after the manner of his predecessors. Some- 
times the government officials were not paid their 
salaries ; at others the interest of the debt was kept 
back from the creditors; but the chief expedient 
was the creation and sale of new places, often to 
the very capitahsts themselves, who received a heavy 
discount on the prices in consideration of prompt 
pa3rment. This resource however proved all the 
more inadequate, that the King regarded the qua- 
lity of Uberality as one which should pecuharly 
characterize the possessor of the supreme authority. 
The arbitrary measures adopted to obtain money, 
and the manner in which it was afterwards lavished 
on the favourites, are both placed in juxtaposition, 
in a journal kept by a contemporary. The compa- 
rison was certainly calculated to arouse unpleasant 
feelings. 

But whilst the land groaned beneath the burden 
of taxation, the Court could hardly obtain the 
means of existence. When the troops were mus- 

F 3 
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tered, there was frequently not a penny in hand for 
their pay, nor was there any money to pay the 
garrisons of the frontier fortresses. 

In order to discover a radical remedy for this com- 
plication of evils, an assembly of the Notables was 
called at St. Germain, about the close of the year 
1583, in which most important proposals were made 
for a thorough searching reform. The Parliaments 
were not in favour with either the King or the 
nation*; the abuses which had crept into them, in 
consequence of the practice of seUing judicial offices, 
were made the subject of earnest dehberation; 
the revival of the old companies of the Hommes 
d' Armes was seriously considered, as a means of 
defence against foreign enemies as well as for the 
preservation of domestic peace and subordination ; 
but the subject to which the greatest attention was 
given was the condition of the finances. We find, 
as the result of the deUberations, a detailed series of 
resolutions, full of sound views, respecting the reco- 
very of the domains, the raising of the sums paid 
by the farmers-general from the indirect revenue, 

* Priuli : " Li parlamenti si sono empiti di uomini di bassa con- 
ditioner li quali non hanno ne animo ne autorita di poter difendere 
contra li ministri pin intimi del Re U servitio et ben commun." 
The Journal of L'Estoile mentions a " placard, intitule Evangile 
des Longs V^tns." ** H estoit fait contre ceux de la justice, aux- 
quels on en vouloit fort, et qu'on disoit par leur connivence ouvrir 
peu a peu la porte a ceux qui ne demandoient qu a lui fiiire 
violence.'* 
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and the reduction of the taille*. Nor were these 
consultations aud resolutions without effect : a mul- 
titude of overpaid officials were in fact struck out 
of the civil hst. The investigation of the financial 
employes commenced in the autimin of 1584, and 
not a few of even the richest and most distinguished 
of them took to flight. A number of judicial offices 
were also abolished without consideration for those 
who occupied them. The new King took a course 
which indicated a renunciation of many of his 
youthful pleasures, and appeared to have placed his 
personal incUnations under greater controlf. 

The faihngs of Henry III. were obvious to every 
one. His deficient morahty, his eagerness for en- 
joyment, and his dependency upon a few favourites, 
gave general and but too well founded offence. Oc- 
casionally however he rose to the full height of his 
vocation ; he showed an intellectual capacity corre- 
sponding with his exalted position, and, although 
subject to many vacillations, great susceptibihty of 
mind and goodness of disposition. The nation was 
indebted to him for the Pacification ; and though 
his favourites had places in the Council, he took 
care that there were in it also men of talent, by 
whom they were controlled. The government com- 

* Articles et Propositions, etc., en I'Assembl^e a St. Germain- 
en-Laye, au mois de Novembre, 1583 : Mayer, xiv. 185. 

t Augerii Busbequii Epistolse, Ep. 31 : " Rex urget institutum 
in melius conversse vitse." 
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prehended the necessities of the pohtical adminis- 
tration, and took pains to supply them, — ^to enforce 
the rights of the Crown against the powerful gover- 
nors, as well as against the claims of the clergy, — 
to favour the general well-being of the state, in op- 
position to the abuses of the officers, both of the 
judicial and financial systems. 

No prince ever did so much for the capital as 
Henry III. The former kings preferred their castles 
on the Loire to a residence in Paris. Francis I. 
spent most of his time at Fdntainebleau or St. Ger- 
main, in the neighbourhood; Henry H. held his 
court somewhat more frequently in the metropoUs, 
and Charles IX. was generally confined to it by 
the troubles of the rehgious war ; but Henry III. 
took up his abode there voluntarily, and resided 
there regularly. It is impossible to describe the 
rapid manner in which the city increased imder 
him, both in population and the number of houses 
erected. The institutions of culture, which were 
formerly looked for in Italy, were now found in 
Paris. Without giving offence to the old-fashioned 
portion of the nation, Henry III. patronized the 
rising comedy as well as the clerical ceremonies, the 
artistic confraternities, and Uterary unions*. He 
took part himself in an academy intended for the 
cultivation of languages and philosophy, and in- 
scribed his name in its statutes. 

* Lettres de Pasquier, ix. 12. 
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Let us throw a glance upon this intdkxtual 
moremeiit, which consisted, as wo havo nH^nti(>iK>d 
abore, in the advance of classical studios, and at 
the same time of the highly-cultivated art and lit<^ 
ratore of Itahr into medieval Frana\ and which 
made constant progress during the civil war, and 
prevailed widely in the subsequent interxal of jh^i\\ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A GLANCE AT FEENCH LITEEATUEE. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century there 
flourished in France some philologists, who, in the 
comprehensiveness and depth of their knowledge of 
classical antiquity, exceeded any scholars whom Italy 
had yet produced, and whose equals have perhaps 
never since appeared. 

The most learned of all printers, Henricus Ste- 
phanus, signalized the otherwise unhappy year of 
1572 by the pubUcation of a work sufficient in 
itself to form an epoch in the annals of learning, — 
it was his Greek lexicon, which may be regarded as 
the treasury of that language ; in it he collected and 
digested, for the benefit of succeeding generations, 
all the knowledge of Greek Uterature which had 
been previously acquired. 

Beside him rose above the multitude his fellow- 
labourer, Joseph ScaUger, a man who, in the full 
possession of an erudition which was universal*, 

* As Casaubon especially estimates it, Epist. 486. 
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never lost himself in it, and compensated for the 
petulance with which he sometimes behaved by a 
faculty of discrimination which looks almost like a 
power of divination, and which, even in the present 
day, excites the wonder of kindred intellects. 

A step lower down we find learned and sensible 
expositors and successful imitators of the ancient 
languages, such as Lambin and Muret, who by their 
labours brought antiquity nearer to the common 
comprehension. For in France, if an3rwhere, a pe- 
netrating influence of classical studies was concen- 
trated upon the life and habits of the people. 

Peter de la Ramee cannot be properly estimated 
if viewed through the medium of those works which 
he devoted to the reformation of logic ; but even 
these are well worthy of attention, exhibiting as 
they do his dechnation from the AristoteUan scho- 
lastic methods to the Platonic dialectics, and the 
grounding of rhetoric upon the imitation of nature 
and of the great authors without regard to long- 
acknowledged formulae. But the whole bias of his 
intellect appears in the plans which he had conceived 
for the general reform of studies, and of educational 
estabhshments. He wished to forsake in all things 
the path hitherto trodden, to alter the entire system 
of doctors and professors in the university, and to 
make the works of the ancients the immediate text- 
books of the different branches of study, — the codex 
of the Civil Law in jurisprudence, Galen and Hip- 
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pocrates in medicine, and in theology the Old and 
New Testaments*. 

The last was impossible, at least in Paris, for if 
involved one of the most important of the demands 
concerning which the great struggle had taken place. 
The Sorbonne would not tolerate for a moment any 
departure from the Vulgate ; upon this point they 
had contended with members of their own society 
who thought differently from the faculty, and with 
the rising order of the Jesuits, who, recognizing the 
necessities of the time, had not scrupled to borrow 
much even from Calvin and Beza. 

In the other branches, on the contrary, the ope- 
rations of classical hterature appeared exceedingly 
effective. Physicians arose who brought into prac- 
tice once more the deserted rules of Hippocrates ; 
and it soon went so far, as Ambrose Pare, the re- 
former of surgery, said, that people were not content 
with what they found in the ancients, but began to 
regard their writings as watch-towers from which 
more might be discovered. 

In jurisprudence, where study and practice touch 
each other most closely, appeared Cujacius, who, by 
close investigation and thorough comprehension of 
the ancient sources of law, made its philosophy his 
own pecuhar intellectual property, and found in 
numerous members of the great juridical corpora- 

♦ Extract from a memorial directed to Charles IX. in Cr^vier's 
* Hiatoire de rUniversit^ de Paris/ vi. 90. 
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^Xon zealous imitators and disciples, who sought to 
^pply their knowledge of Roman law to the im- 
\)rovement of the national code. 

Dumoulin had aheady prepared the way for such 
a blending of both systems, and, with equal know- 
ledge of ancient and modem law, composed a prac- 
tical commentary on the Coutumes de Paris, by 
which he earned the title of the Papinian of Paris. 
Dumoidin, besides this, opposed his knowledge of 
the Roman and ancient French laws to the intru- 
sion of the Papal authority. It is impossible to 
peruse a more impressive and, at the same time, 
learned defence of the secular authority than his 
judicial opinion against the adoption of the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. The controversy between 
the spiritual and temporal powers called forth the 
most Hvely intellectual efforts ; and Stephen Pas- 
quier, who, like most of the learned jurists, had 
joined the party of the Pohticians, made it the pe- 
culiar field of his fame. 

In the presence of studies like these the old 
mjrthic representations of the royalty of the lilies, 
which had animated the Maid of Orleans in her 
day, could not long hold their ground*. But 
men did not continue steadily in the directly op- 

* lib. i. c. viii. : " Si urget reipublicse necessitas . . . non est 
expetenda consensio populi, cujus salus agitur, quse ... in prin- 
cipis prudentia consistit" (142). According to the preface of 
1584, the most important articles were first composed for the 
Latin edition. - 
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posite way on which they had entered at last ; even 
the Hterature of the age is not always to be taken 
according to its verbal expression. What we are 
disposed to regard as the progress of ideas, fre- 
quently proves to be a mere momentary excitement. 
The doctrines of Hottmann and his associates, which 
they propounded under the immediate impression 
made upon them by a deed of sanguinary violence, 
which had been approved of by the sovereign au- 
thority, were obliged to recede when further in- 
quiry was made into, law and history, and once 
more the supreme power was regarded as a bul- 
wark against faction. Even then it was so viewed 
by John Bodin, in his ' Book of the State,' the most 
elaborate, well digested, and best-known work upon 
that subject which the century produced. Bodin 
disdained to found the superiority of the sovereign 
power upon a pretended abdication of the people, 
— a doctrine from which the most dangerous results 
had already issued. Even the right of consenting to 
taxation, which he approved of and recommended, 
he was of opinion ought not to be absolute; for 
cases might occur in which the prince, to whose 
keeping the general weal was entrusted, could not 
wait for the sanction of the people. He appears 
penetrated in an especial manner with the idea of 
the majesty which belongs to the prince, above 
whom there is God alone : from this he deduces 
the right of making war or peace, the power of life 
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and death, exemption from the law, the sovereign 
jurisdiction, and especially the superiority over the 
clergy, whose riches, privileges, and independent 
authority appear to him objectionable. He regards 
it as a misfortune that there should be more than 
one religion in a kingdom ; but when God permits 
it so to be, the prince should rather tolerate the 
separatists than endanger the State ; and, above aU 
things, he should never take up arms against them, 
for in doing so he would put it to the test whether 
he could be conquered by his subjects or not. 

The study of the ancients obtained a general and 
almost overwhelming influence upon the poetical 
literatm*e of the age. A few youthful spirits, ani- 
mated by the genius of antiquity, turned from the 
ballads and rondeaux with which the poets of the 
day satisfied the taste of the uneducated multitude, 
to the ancients, whom they studied to imitate day 
and night. They undertook to naturalize in their 
native land, in free French imitations, Hom^ and 
Pindar, the Greek tragedy, not without the chorus, 
Horace and Virgil, Anacreon and Catullus. Am- 
bitious to prove the capacity of their language, they 
attempted in it new syntactic arrangements ; for 
they regarded the opposite of what was common 
and usual as in itself poetic ; they did not despair 
even of being able to introduce the measures of the 
ancients, and making prosody the sovereign rule of 
the art of poetry in France. It was something like 
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an invasion of the philological tendencies upon the 
realm of modem hterature. For a moment they 
gained the victory. Pierre Ronsard, who says of 
one of his books that he sets no value upon those 
who are not Grecians and Latinists, appeared to 
his contemporaries, and to himself, as one of the 
greatest poets the world had ever seen. Philolo- 
gists of reputation commented upon his works as 
they did upon those of the ancients. For all this, 
he exhibits the acerbity of a new and partial un- 
dertaking, to which individual effort lends the tang 
of capriciousness. He is far from possessing the 
solid value of the classics, but they must be wilfiiUy 
blind who would deny to him a brilliant talent for 
appropriation and utterance, or that elevation and 
vigour of intellect which was indispensable to the 
striking out of a new course. At all events he sa- 
tisfied his own age. It was boasted of by his con- 
temporaries that Ronsard had reproduced some of 
the most beautiful passages in the ancient poets, 
which every one had held to be inimitable : such as 
the descriptions of night, of the commencement of a 
sea voyage, and of a storm, in Virgil ; of the spin- 
ning Parc^ in CatuUus ; or one of Bembo's admired 
sonnets ; or the splendid commencement of a canto 
of Ariosto. Many deemed that he surpassed the 
originals*. Ronsard, with his friends and pupils, 
joined the Court, by which they were sustained and 

* Compare Paaquier, * Eeclierclies de la France,' vii. 8, St. 
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with which they Uved. »They were most of them 
priests, provided with good benefices, and firm ad- 
herents of the Cathohc party ; but that did not pre- 
vent them from introducing into France the whole 
system of poetic heathendom, nor from allowing 
themselves every kind of poetic liberty even in their 
lives. They emulated the ancients also in the bold- 
ness and nakedness of their representations. 

To many serious men of their own party their 
manner and spirit appeared objectionable, much 
more therefore to the strictly moral Huguenots; 
the caustic and zealous Aubigne turns from them 
with moral disgust. 

The Huguenots had also their poet, who, in one 
of his effusions, celebrated the peace granted by 
Henry TIL, and at the same time availed himself of 
the opportunity it afforded to finish another work 
which was for several years the object of universal 
applause far beyond the ecclesiastical circle. This 
was William de Saluste, Seigneur du Bartas. His 
work is entitled ' The Week of the Creation*;' and 
in composing it he too took for his model, as is 
evident, a production of the latter antiquity, — that 

Beuve upon Desportes : " Naturellement paiens de forme et d'ima- 
gination, les poetes . . . resterent bons Catholiques en pratique, et 
purement courtisans." 

* * Les (Euvres Po^tiques et Clirestiennes de G. de Saluste, 
Sr. du Bartas, prince des Poetes Francois* (the Huguenots gave 
this title to Saluste, but the Catholics claimed it for Eonsard). 
G«n^ve, 1632. 
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of Georgius of Pisidia. He too, in his descriptions, 
occasionally vies with the most renowned poets. 
Retired in his castle at Armagnac, and secluded 
from all companionship with cultivated society, he 
took less care than even Ronsard to avoid those 
daring metaphors in which the meanest ideas are 
sometimes combined with the most sublime, and 
strange formations of words ; but he is pregnant 
with thought, rich in imagery, and not destitute of 
elevation, and his diction and rhythm flow easily 
and without effort. He is chiefly distinguished 
from those clerical poets by the seriousness which 
characterizes his reKgious contemplation of the uni- 
verse. He will not be numbered amongst the poets 
whom Plato banished from his repubhc, because 
they made the good bad, and the bad still more 
depraved, through whom Hehcon became a place 
of lewd extravagance. He devotes himself to the 
service of the muse Urania, who appears to him 
holding a wreath in her virgin hand, which he mo- 
destly states he is eager to approach, not for the 
purpose of seizing it to adorn his brow, but to 
touch it only with the tip of his finger. He un- 
dertook to dehver the whole sacred history to his 
contemporaries in a poetical form ; he has de- 
scribed the loss of Paradise, the Deluge, the deeds 
of the Patriarchs, of Moses, of the Judges, and of 
the Kings. His design was to depict the intro- 
duction of the Christian dispensation, and to con- 
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^:5lude with the consummation of all things — the 
Sabbath of Sabbaths : — a vast midertaking in the 
'plan, but almost too comprehensive to be completed 
with unity of design and execution, or to be trans- 
mitted to future times in diction that would last for 
ever. 

These works are in general chiefly remarkable 
for the effect they have had upon subsequent times. 
Du Bartas is the patriarch of Protestant poetry. 
Milton studied and made use of his works. The 
most important object accomphshed by Ronsard 
and his friends, consisted probably in the fact that 
they attempted in the French tongue the different 
species of poetry which had been estabhshed amongst 
a more poUshed people, and introduced this side 
the Alps the principles of modem classical taste as 
they had been developed in Italy. But it was re- 
served for other times, and different talents, to bring 
these principles to a fuller perfection. 

This epoch however produced one author, Michel 
Montaigne, whose merit was recognized at the time, 
and has not been since disputed. 

Montaigne's mind also was formed by the study 
of antiquity. If De la Ramee turned from Aristotle 
to Plato, Montaigne gave the Skepsis the preference 
over the Academics ; yet he only used it in order 
to exhibit, in accordance with the convictions awak- 
ened in him by other studies, especially those of the 
latter antiquity, by travel and intercourse, as well 
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as by the habits and the events of the age, the truth 
of his subjective ideas, in the midst of a conflict of 
systems which to him were all doubtful. In the naive 
development of these ideas consists his talent and his 
merit. Montaigne, if he does not describe human 
nature generally, has yet with perfect truth repre- 
sented the Frenchman, with aU the doubts and errors 
which characterize him, the enjoyments which give 
him pleasure, the desires and hopes which he che- 
rishes, and, in short, his whole intellectual and sen- 
sual being. The pecuhar genius of the people is 
reflected in him. How many are observed to be 
influenced by his very manner when they only speak 
of him ! Next to the Tales of Queen Margaret, 
Montaigne's Essays have maintained the first place 
in the enduring favour of the nation. 

French culture appeared to be in the act of rising 
in this form from the broadest foundation, — the 
extensive and free study of classical antiquity in 
connection with the efforts of other nations, and 
this in the most various directions. The poetical 
productions of the Middle Ages were however by 
no means as yet suppressed. The Romances, the 
various traditional cycles, still issued from the press 
both of Paris and Lyons*, in the latter part of the 

* Amadis de Gaul : Lyons, 1575 ; Paris, 1577. Don Flores de 
Grece : Lyons, 1572 ; Paris, 1573. Gni d' Antone : Lyons, 1579. 
Olivier de CastiUe: Paris, 1587. Huon de Bordeaux, 1586. 
Tristan, 1577. Lancelot du Lac, 1591. Godfrey de BouiUon, 
1580. 
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sixteenth century. The condition of French Ute- 
rature corresponded with that of the State and of 
the country, in which manifold pecuharities were 
still to be recognized. 

It is a question whether it was possible for these 
rich germs to unfold themselves together in France 
or not. We will not anticipate history. But already 
many dreaded the return of civil war, with its de- 
structive influences, under the pretext of religion : 
Montaigne, Du Bartas, and Bodin have a manifest 
presentiment of such an event. 

The direction in which the thoughts of many were 
tending may be discovered, from amongst other 
sources, in a hjmm of Du Bartas, in which he ex- 
presses his wish that the King of Navarre may 
speedily make his horse drink from the Ebro, and 
that the Duke of Alen9on be able to unite the di- 
vided Netherlands, and to make them feel either 
his favour or the strength of his arm*. It was 
precisely from efforts of this kind however that the 
new struggle in the interior of the land was destined 
to arise. 

* " Que tout le Pays Bas esprouve sa cl^mence, ou I'effort de 
8on bras." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

COMPLICATION OF THE FOEEIGN EELATIONS. 

The youngest of Catharine's sons, Francois de 
France, formerly Duke of Alen^on, now of Anjou, 
obtained, in the peace of 1576, an estabhshment 
which gave him a species of independence on the 
crown. He was placed in possession of five duke- 
doms and four counties, with authority to nominate 
to all spiritual and secular offices within their limits 
as he should think proper, and a large share in the 
prerogatives of the crown generally: the decisions of 
his court of justice in Alenfon were final over life 
and death. Former princes had had apanages of 
fifty thousand scudi; his were worth more than 
five times as much, faUing httle short of one million 
of francs. His court was not much less splendid 
than that of the King ; his pages followed him in 
just as rich hveries. He had his guards of infantry 
and cavalry — a Swiss guard — ^his own particular 
chapel, and hunting estabhshment. In appearance 
he was the very antithesis of the King. His figure 
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was small, but firmly built, and his movements 
showed considerable vigour. His features, which 
were not handsome, were deeply marked with the 
small-pox; their expression was lowering, which 
was not lessened by a thick mass of black hair, 
which hung at each side of his countenance, but the 
quick and hvely movement of his eyes reUeved his 
otherwise sombre aspect. He made no pretensions 
to the affabihty of his brother, but affected rather 
the rude beaiing which becomes a warrior ; he read 
with avidity the history of those ancient and modern 
captains to whose fame he aspired, maintained a 
friendship with soldiers of reputation and talent, hke 
De la None*, and undertook foreign enterprises on 
his own responsibility. 

In the year 1578 he was induced to yield to the 
instances of the Count of Lalaing, who was desirous 
of adding to the German troops collected by the 
Prince of Orange an auxUiary force of strict Cathohc 
principles, and appeared in Mons at the head of ten 
thousand men, for the purpose of resisting the war- 
like undertakings of Don John of Austria. The 
affair made the greater noise, as it was asserted 
the King of France had approved of his brother's 
proceedings. Lippomano asserts that this was an 
empty rumour ; that the campaign was commenced 
not only without the King's consent, but against his 

* PriuK, who only follows the general report : " h liberalis- 
simo, vigilante, di animo grande." 

6 2 
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will ; that he was intimately acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, for he had been himself engaged in the 
negotiations to which they had given rise; that when 
the matter had proceeded so far the King was un- 
willing to adopt measures against his brother, — ^that 
this was the extent of his comphcity ; how easily 
might Anjou, with his own troops and the German 
auxiliaries, have turned their arms against France 
itself*! 

The whole undertaking foundered at that time 
through its own internal difficulties, the mutual dis- 
trust of all the different parties, and the want of 
deamess in their common relations. The Duke 
was not particularly displeased with this result. 

After some time, under altered circumstances, 
which promised more sympathy with his enterprise, 
he did not hesitate to renew it. 

It is a proof of the extreme weakness of the pub- 
he feehng in Europe at this period that the King 
of Spain should have succeeded so easily, in the 
year 1580, in taking possession of the vacant throne 
of Portugal. The claim which he set up of having 
derived his right from his mother, a daughter of 
King Manuel, was by no means imquestionable, for 
there was in Portugal an ancient law by which all 

* "Essendo andato di gia in Fiandria cosi di nascosto, et 
troTandosi in essere tanta qnantita di gente come hayeva, si 
risolse il Ee di non impedirlo di quella gagliarda maniera che 
forse ayrebbe potato, dubitando che . . . sdegnato dappoi ritomafise 
con Casimrro." 
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foreigners were excluded from the throne. The 
Duke of Braganza, who had married the daughter 
of a brother of the deceased king, maintained that 
the right of succession was in him and in her chil- 
dren, by virtue of the rule of representation. There 
was besides a natural son of the royal house, An- 
tonio, Prior of Crato, the shade upon whose birth 
did not absolutely exclude him from the throne of a 
dynasty whose foimder was of spurious descent, and 
who moreover endeavoured to prove that he had 
been bom in lawful wedlock. All these deductions 
however vanished before the power of King Philip, 
who thought it sufficient that his claims had been 
approved of by his own theologians and jurists, and 
by force of arms took possession of the throne which 
made him sole ruler of the Pyrenean peninsula, and 
sovereign lord of both the Indies. 

The whole was effected before any earnest appre- 
hension of the consequences likely to result from 
such a preponderance of power was felt in either 
England or France. Then indeed Catharine formed 
the resolution of setting herself in opposition to 
King Phihp. 

She advanced claims of her own upon Portugal, 
which she derived from the house of Boulogne ; but 
the general opinion then was that her chief object 
in this was to show to the world that she also be- 
longed to one of the reigning families of Europe. 
Notwithstanding these claims however, she recog- 
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nized Don Antonio, and after Portugal was lost she 
endeavoured to put him in a condition to maintain 
himself at least in Terceira, for everything depended 
upon preventing Phihp from taking possession of 
the Azores, then the great place of refreshment for 
voyagers from both the Indies. Could this be 
effected, he would not be able to derive any ad- 
vantage from either the Portuguese colonies or his 
own, and Portugal would become a burden to him 
rather than a source of strength*. It has been as- 
serted that the Queen had stipulated for the cession 
of Brazil to herself in the event of Don Antonio 
proving victorious. I find a fort mentioned, which 
the French raised soon after in Brazil. 

The resistance of Europe to the increasing power 
of Spain showed its chief force however in the 
Netherlands. 

Just at this time the northern provinces formally 
renounced the dominion of King Philip, and elected 
the Duke of Anjou their sovereign, under conditions 
which they deemed necessary for the preservation 
of their freedom. The Duke seized with joy the 
offer of a prospect so gratifying to his ambition. 

The town of Cambray, which had still a garrison 
of the Estates, but was sorely pressed by the Walloon 
troops of Prince Alexander of Parma, sohcited aid 

* She said so to the English ambassador in a conyersation 
which took place in the garden of the Tuilleries. — M^moires de 
Walsingham, 493. 
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from the Duke of Anjou. He immediately collected 
a considerable army, composed chiefly of the nobi- 
lity, to whom war had become almost indispensable. 
The Walloons retreated before him; he reached 
Cambray in August, 1581, and declared himself lord 
of the city. 

The project of his marriage with Queen Elizabeth 
appeared now to be taken up in earnest. Having 
accomplished something, he paid a visit to England, 
where he was received in the most gracious manner 
by the Queen, and rings were exchanged between 
them. The betrothing was celebrated in the Nether- 
lands with pubUc rejoicings. In February, 1582, 
the Prince appeared at Antwerp, furnished with a 
considerable sum of money, and took possession of 
the dukedom of Brabant, with the ancient cus- 
tomary forms. Not long afterwards he was also 
chosen Count of Flanders, with the approval of the 
Prince of Orange, and it seemed as if there would 
not be any great difficulty in expelling the Spaniards 
from the Walloon provinces. 

The Duke at this moment occupied a very im- 
portant position. In the Netherlands the native 
nobihty, who were satisfied with his high rank, as 
well as all who yet adhered to Cathohcism, united 
with him*. He appeared destined to effect that 
union between England and France, in opposition 

* Priuli, * Eelatione di Franza,' 1583 : " La nobilita non poteva 
patire che il Principe d'Oranges fusse a loro di cosi gran lungo 
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to Spain, which the Admiral had once contemplated. 
His marriage with Queen Elizabeth was made con- 
tingent upon the conclusion of an aUiance offensive 
and defensive between the two powers. 

The King of France now, as formerly, declined any 
direct participation in his brother s enterprise ; he 
even showed him the adverse side of it in conversa- 
tion ; but the influence of his mother, who took the 
most vivid interest in the proceedings, was over- 
powering. Amongst other incidents which show 
how Anjou was favoured, the supphes furnished by 
France to the Spanish Walloon provinces were pro- 
hibited, and several Itahan bankers who had re- 
mitted sums of money to the Spaniards were expelled 
the kingdom. 

A fortunate mihtary action might have then been 
of immeasurable consequence. Contemporaries re- 
mark how much depended upon the French fleet, 
which put to sea under FiUppo Strozzi, of Brouage, 
in order to defend the Azores against the Spaniards*; 
had he been successful they were of opinion that all 
the Portuguese would have been set in motion, 
and that the discontented even in Spain would be 
excited to movements which must have issued in an 
insurrection. 

superiore, e paxeva loro che si andasse a strada di introdur un 
govemo popolare ; . . . non potevano sopportare che fusse levato 
del tutto r esercitio della religion Catolica -."all motives which 
subsequently fayoured the restoration of the Spanish dominion. 
* Connestaggius, De PortugaJlisB Conjunctione, 473. 
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But still the repose of the Spaniards was united 
with strength, and superior to the French nobility ; 
besides the Spaniards, through the build of their 
ships, were better prepared for naval operations upon 
those waters, and better furnished with artillery. 
Strozzi was defeated and slain on the 26th of July, 
1582, and all Don Antonio's prospects vanished in 
the air. The Spanish admiral caused it to be an- 
nounced to the French whom he had taken pri- 
soners, that as no war had been declared between 
the two kingdoms, they could be regarded only as 
pirates. He caused such of them as were gentle- 
men to be beheaded, and the rest he put to death 
in an ignominious manner. 

The intelligence of this excited a powerful and 
passionate sensation amongst the French, to which 
the Duke of Anjou was not a httle indebted for a 
new and considerable force, which marched to his 
assistance under leaders of reputation, and placed 
him in a position to undertake some decisive move- 
ment against the Spaniards. Instead of immediately 
attacking the enemy however, he felt encouraged 
by the presence of so many brave warriors to at- 
tempt making himself, first, actual sovereign of the 
country, and then master of Antwerp. The citi- 
zens of Antwerp however proved themselves capa- 
ble of making a more obstinate resistance than he 
looked for; the tumultuary assault of the French 
ended in their defeat, and with the failure of this 

g3 
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attempt their whole enterprise must be regarded as 
at an end. 

This event was of more advantage than Anjou's 
success would have injured him to the King of 
Spain. The taking of Cambray induced the Wal- 
loons to receive Spanish troops once more — ^which 
made the complete re-establishment of the Spanish 
superiority again possible. The disorder which arose 
amongst his enemies in consequence of the failure 
before Antwerp removed his fear of any danger 
from that side, and opened to him the way to 
farther conquest. The Duke of Anjou, blamed by 
every one for having undertaken such objects, and 
dissatisfied with himself for not having succeeded, 
though still refusing to give them up*, returned to 
France, where in the spring of the year he was 
seized with an illness which terminated in his death. 
Alexander of Parma meanwhile proceeded from one 
conquest to another — now in Brabant, and now in 
East and West Flanders. Ypres was taken, Bruges 
and Freie again acknowledged the King of Spain, 
Ghent surrendered after the murder of the Prince 
of Orange, and Brussels and Antwerp were closely 
pressed, and in the most imminent danger. 

Under these circumstances the conviction was felt 

* From Busbequius's letter of May 20, 1583, we should be led 
to the conclusion that he intended to make Dunkirk, which was 
still the subject of negotiation, the seat of his gOTemment. Ep. 
18,504. 
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with double force in all the unsubjugated provinces 
that the restoration of the Spanish government was 
inevitable, unless the King of France should oppose 
it. The Netherlands did not conceive it possible 
that France could contemplate the progress of the 
Spaniards with cahnness. They hoped that, as Henry 
11. had once come to the assistance of the Germans 
against Charles V., the son of the King would pro- 
tect them against the son of the Emperor. In the 
beginning of the year 1585 a solemn embassy fix)m 
the united provinces of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 
Zealand, Guelders, Zutphen, Utrecht, Friesland, 
and Mechlin, appeared at the French Court to offer 
to the King of France the sovereignty in the same 
manner as Charles V. had possessed it, with the 
reservation of their laws and their religion only, 
and to induce him, if possible, to unite those lands 
indissolubly with the French crown, offering him at 
the same time their oath of allegiance. 

A proposal like this was pecuharly adapted to 
rouse the ambition of the French ; but perhaps the 
difficulties which the Duke of Anjou had met with 
were still too fresh in their memories ; besides this 
however, many disapproved of the undertaking on 
the ground that the union of the Netherlands with 
France could not be accomphshed. Still the King 
of Spain was manifestly aiming at the predominant 
authority in Christendom. It would be therefore 
an incalculable advantage if those rich provinces 
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could be wrested jfrom him in any degree. With 
these views Catharine de' Medici refused to surrender 
Cambray, the right to which had devolved upon her 
as inheritrix to her son. 

To other French princes and in other times such 
an offer would have been irresistible, but to Henry 
III. it appeared to contain something terrific. 

He was dissatisfied with the poHtical administra- 
tion, which, though conducted by himself or in his 
name during his reign, was not attended with the 
wished-for consequences. He felt the general agi- 
tation which kept the nation in a state of feverish 
excitement as a personal misfortune. For the first 
time he recalled to his memory the designs he had 
cherished when he arrived in France to take posses- 
sion of the throne, and ascribed all the evus which 
had since arisen to the false counsel then given him, 
and which he had been unhappUy induced to follow. 
One of the most remarkable efiusions of a royal 
mind which has ever seen the hght, is the letter of 
Henry HI., which he addressed on one occasion 
when his mind was filled with such thoughts, to 
Villeroy, the Secretary of State. " It is mentioned 
in the Scriptures," he says, " that one of the Jewish 
kings was ruined through evil counsel: may not 
this lesson find an apphcation to the King of France ? 
The good-will of our subjects is lost, and we are 
diverging further fi'om the way in which it might 
be regained. From the pressure of debts there is 
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no relief to be obtained even in times of peace. The 
very circle nearest to the King swarms with heretics ; 
attempts against the State are as common as eating 
and drinking ; the number of the discontented ex- 
ceeds computation, and is daily increasing; every 
one, except those who preserve their truth and fidelity, 
most carefully makes his own party, and the whole 
system of the nation is shaken. I think I see very 
clearly what would be of advantage to us," he con- 
tinues, " but I am Uke those who, out of obedience, 
would rather be drowned than save themselves. I 
might be too the only one who entertained such 
views, and I may be deceiving myself*!" 

This was the same prince who had acquired his 
reputation in the struggle with the Huguenots, and 
adopted the fearful executions of the bloody nuptials, 
and who was animated by a thoroughly Catholic 
spirit. He had granted a pacification, but it was 
limited according to his own good pleasure, and 
every advance of Protestantism was adverse and dis- 
tasteful to him, and its presence hateful. He main- 
tained the most Mendly relations with England, and 
wore the Enghsh orders which had been sent to him 
at the close of 1584, and which he had received 
with all pomp, but at the same time he anathema- 
tized Queen Elizabeth in his heart. 

It is doubtful whether either he or his mother 

* Letter of the King to Villeroy, Lyons, August 12, 1584, 
printed in Groen's Arcliives, supplement 229. 
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were in earnest in their last friendly advances to 
England. In the State papers, in which the Court 
strove to justify its conduct towards the other Ca- 
thoUc powers, sharp-sighted contemporaries imagined 
they could discover, beneath the surface, that nothing 
would have been more agreeable than a new aUi- 
ance with Spain, to be brought about perhaps by 
means of a marriage, with the Netherlands for a 
dowry. Catharine did in fact confess something of 
this design to the Venetian PriuH when he was taking 
his leave in the year 1583. She told him that she 
was disposed only to go so far as to enter into an 
agreement with the King of Spam, which might 
terminate aU disputes, and bring the difficulties 
regarding Portugal and the Netherlands to a con- 
clusion by means of a marriage*. 

But even this must not be regarded as a revela- 
tion of her real intentions ; for to negotiate upon 
opposite sides had now become the habit, and the 
very nature, of Catharine. 

It was not to be expected however that King 
Henry, whose heart was filled with CathoHc zeal, 
and who loved peace above aU things, even though 
poHtical necessity sometimes led him to take a dif- 

* Priidi : " A me disse S. M. che lei aveva messo pensiero alle 
cose di Portogallo con questo fine solamente, di vedere se poteva 
tirare il Ke Cattolico a fare nn fascio di tutte le difficolta che 
versano al presente et per le cose di Portogallo et per quella di 
Fiondria, e venir a una buona compositione col mezzo di qnalche 
matrimonio." 
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ferent course, would resolve upon undertaking an 
enterprise which would have brought him in the 
closest confederacy with the Protestant element, and 
involved him in a war, the termination of which 
could not be predicted. He heard the offers of the 
Netherlands without disapproval, committed the nego- 
tiations concerning them to his chancellor, appeared 
to yield upon some difficulties arising out of indivi- 
dual questions, but, in conclusion, all proved useless. 
He adorned the ambassadors with gold chains, but 
he declined their proposals. 

But whilst he delayed and hesitated, and at last 
showed a decided inchnation to peace, Phihp re- 
garded him in no other hght than as his antagonist. 
Proceeding constantly in his gloomy career, and not 
without reference to this embassy, which was not as 
yet dismissed, the Spanish monarch at length re- 
solved upon decisive measures of precaution*. 

* According to the Venetian Ambassador in Spain, Philip gave 
the foUowing as his reasons : ** Che quel He ascolta li suoi ribelH 
an2d ohe tratta . . . di ricever il possesso di Fiandria." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

ORIGIN OF THE LEAGUE. 

Philip IL had been already frequently urged by 
his most confidential ministers, as the Cardinal 
Granvella, to meet and oppose the indirect hostility 
of the French by an open declaration of war, — 
a course which, they maintained, he would have 
been completely justified in adopting. The King, 
who was natm'ally indisposed to adopt new views 
of his own free choice, and was moreover fully oc- 
cupied with enterprises of a far different character, 
had never yet resolved upon the course which such 
counsels pointed out. He became by degrees pos- 
sessed, on the contrary, with the notion of repaying 
like with like, and of responding to the support 
which the French Court had given to the Nether- 
lands, by offering assistance to the French rebels, 
and especially since these were Catholics. 

In these views the Guises and their party, not 
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yet rebels, but very much inclined to be so, fully 
concurred. 

In consequence of the ancient community of reU- 
gious and pohtical principles which existed between 
Henry III. and the Guises, and especially since his 
consort belonged to their family, they had cherished 
the hope of being able to exercise a great influence 
upon the Government. Instead of this they saw 
themselves forced by a few favourites into a subor- 
dinate position, excluded from the sight of the King, 
and removed from all participation in the manage- 
ment of afiairs, — ^their claims not only neglected but 
their position imperilled. Their jealousy of the 
Princes of the blood never slept for a moment, but 
the Duke of Epemon was to them the most hated 
of mankind. The King had even suggested to 
Duke Henry of Guise, that he should resign the 
place which he held of a Qrand-maitre in favour of 
Epemon. Sometimes we find them giving expression 
to their complaints to the Spanish envoys, who occa- 
sionally visited them in secret. They were less af- 
fected on accoimt of rehgion than they were by the 
personal ofiences they had received, and feared to 
receive, which were almost exclusively the moving 
causes of their disafiection. As yet however they 
betrayed no symptoms of a definitive understanding 
with Spain*. 

* In Cabrera's Felipe, ii. 1010, there is a description of the state 
of things at the French court, by Alonzo de Sotomayor, who 
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That Philip had long previously entered into a 
pecuhar connection with this house in opposition to 
the royal authority in France, is a complete error. 

We have abeady mentioned the entreaties ad- 
dressed, many years before, by the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine to King Phihp, and that they were not attended 
to. As the events did not occur which were appre- 
hended, it was not deemed necessary on either part 
to proceed further in estabUshing a general good 
understanding. Sometimes, even as in the year 
1570, the house of Guise was rather opposed to the 
views of Spain than in their fayour. 

In the years 1577 and 1578 negotiations took 
place between the Duke of Guise and the Spanish 
envoy Vargas ; but it appears, from the correspond- 
ence of Vargas, that they were only of a general 
character, affecting chiefly a plan concerning Scot- 
land, which never was carried into effect*. 

The declaration of a Spaniard, named Salcedo, in 
the year 1582, created an intense sensation. He had 
been arrested for having formed a design against 
the Duke of Anjou, and accused a whole multitude 
of Frenchmen, who were zealous Cathohcs, and of 
considerable note, as participating in his guilt. He 
retracted these charges afterwards, and was con- 
had been with Gtdse. Its date must be later than that which it 
bears, for Caumont appears in it as Duke of Epemon. He is de- 
scribed as aU-powerftd : " Animo cauteloso, ambitioso, atrevido» 
absoluto, dado i placeres," etc. 

* Extracts in Mignet, * Antonio Perez,* p. 24. 
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demned to death for having falsely made them. K 
the declarations made upon oath by the most distin- 
guished of the accused parties may be believed, there 
can be no doubt that the charges were wholly des- 
titute of truth, and were even the result of fraud*. 
Salcedo was notorious for his fraudulent and vio- 
lent conduct. The Spaniards, who were probably 
innocent in the transaction, saw these proceedings 
without displeasure ; they imagined that from the 
distrust and suspicion to which they must give rise 
amongst the French, something might result to 
their advantage. 

But charges of this kind, founded upon a general 
probabihty, are frequently the precursors of great 
events. In the year 1583 we find actual serious ne- 
gotiations going on between Phihp and the Guises. 

ijohn Moreo, an Aragonese and a Knight of Malta, 
was commissioned by Phihp IL to take up his resi- 
dence in France, for the purpose of investigating the 
actual position of ajffairs, and of confirming the dis- 
contented in their disposition, by holding out to 
them hopes of aid from the King of Spain. The 
Duke of Mayenne, whom he found in Poitou, with 
a few more trustworthy Cathohcs, accompanied him 
immediately to Paris, in order to form a definitive 

* Villeroy, M^moires : "Je jure et appeUe Dieu et see anges, 
suppliant sa divine justice que son ire soit sur moi et mes en- 
fans." — Busbeck told the Emperor, October 1, 1582, that Salcedo 
had coined false money, with which he purchased an estate, and 
that when he was obliged to leave it he set it on fire. — ^Epp. 478. 
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resolution with Guise, upon whom eveiything de- 
pended. Guise was greatly inclined to join them, 
but he felt some scruples at the idea of rising in 
open insurrection against his king; the Jesuits 
who surrounded him, and particularly Father 
Claude, recommended him at least to fortify his 
conscience with a word of encouragement from the 
Pope. There was no agreement entered into for 
that time, and Moreo hastened into Spain to report 
proceedings to his king. 

In the spring of 1584 negotiations were once 
more resumed between the French and Spanish 
courts for an arbitration of all their difierences. 
The Spanish ambassador was convinced that if Cam- 
bray were given up to the French, not as their right, 
but by a seasonable concession, they would bind 
themselves to interfere no farther in the -affairs of 
the King of Spain*. The ambassador, Juan Bap- 
tista de Tassis, maintained at the same time a close 
correspondence with Henry of Guise, but there was 
nothing more spoken concerning his rising against 
the King. Guise's thoughts were much more de- 
cidedly directed at this time towards Scotland ; he 

* Letter of Tassis, May 10, 1584 : " Agora mas que antes hol- 
garian de que Y. M. saliese k la proposition hecha los dias pas- 
sados de la dicha Eeyna en lo de Cambray, y que por aqui se en- 
taUasse alguna reconcüiacion y renovacion de amistad ... se lea 
quisiesse desar pacifica esta possession figura se me, que de muy 
buena gana se obligarian k no empacbarse en ninguna cosa mas 
que nos toque." 
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was persuaded that King James was ready to adopt 
the old rehgion, and to emancipate himself from the 
dominion of the EngUsh faction. For the promotion 
of this, he demanded assistance both in men and 
money, as well as the promise of future suppUes. 
The Spanish ambassador advises his master to com- 
ply with these demands ; for he says the world may 
one day assume such an aspect as will prove that 
such money had been right weU laid out. 

As yet we observe that there was no project of 
an association against the King of France, but that 
certainly there was estabUshed an excellent under- 
standing, and a close connection. 

The Duke of Anjou and Alenpon, as has been 
already mentioned, died on the 10th of Jime, 1584. 
He left no memorial of himself through great deeds, 
actions, or results ; his death was more momentous 
than his life. 

For what had been hitherto spoken of, but as if 
of some secret matter which was read of in the stars, 
now acquired a nearer probability in respect to po- 
litical prospects ; for as Henry III., the last scion of 
the Valesian line, was childless, the extinction of 
that race was foreseen, and with that was associated 
the prospect of the greatest changes. The right of 
succession to the throne would, in that case, devolve 
upon the chief of the Bourbons, the King of Navarre, 
who was a Huguenot. It cannot be wondered if 
the anticipation of such an event caused an excite- 
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ment throughout the whole reahn, and roused even 
neighbouring nations. 

The Netherlanders had this probabüity in view 
when they made their ojffer to King Henry; if 
they had not, they would not have gone so far as 
they did. 

But if the Spaniards, twenty years before, saw a 
danger in the evanescent and dubious authority 
which Anthony of Navarre acquired as Lieutenant- 
General only of France, how much greater must 
have been their apprehension at the prospect of the 
devolution of the French crown itself upon the head 
of his active and energetic son. They were con- 
vniced that they ought to prevent it, for it would 
render the war between the two nations inevitable, 
and imperil the existence of the Spanish monarchy 
and the whole European system. King Phihp's 
son was just seven years of age ; what, it was asked, 
could be expected of him in the face of such a 
formidable enemy, should any misfortune befall the 
King? 

Phihp IL might have been induced to tolerate 
a weak Protestant party in France*; but, as his 
ambassador Tassis said, that a man "who was a 
heretic " should receive into his own hands the en- 

* He had also occasionally negotiated with Henry of Navarre ; 
but what Hieronymo Lippomano wrote once from Spain is pro- 
bably quite true : " Intendo che a quel di Navarra segli daranno 
buone parole, a quel di Guisa buoni fatti.'* 
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tire authority of the French kingdom, to that the 
exalted CathoUc position he held would not permit 
him to consent. " I see no arm," adds the ambas- 
sador, "which is able to prevent this event from 
taking place except the arm of the Duke of Guise." 

Regarded in themselves, the Guises were by no 
means capable of effecting aU the ambassador states. 
Their hereditary possessions were unimportant, and 
they exercised over their governments such authority 
only as the King had delegated to them. That 
which lent them weight and influence was their 
party position, as the Spaniards saw from the be- 
ginning, — the attachment felt to them by the zealous 
CathoUcs, whose dissatisfaction with the toleration 
shown to the Huguenots was constantly increasing. 

We have been made acquainted already with this 
perpetually fermenting, energetic, and violent ele- 
ment of CathoHcism in France. After it had suc- 
ceeded in consoUdating itself in Paris, and extruding 
all Huguenotic forms, in the year 1562, it exhibited 
independent movements from time to time in the 
provinces. We have mentioned the association of 
the nobility, in the years 1564 and 1568, which 
would have assumed a threatening aspect towards 
the Court, had it not remained true to CathoUcism. 
The aUiance formed in the year 1572 between the 
governors, whose places were imperilled, and the 
fanaticism of the multitude, and the League of 1576, 
which arose in a province, but imder the authority 
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of the Court, extended itself over the whole kmgdom, 
and which it was found more difficidt to break up 
than had been anticipated. It had imbued itself 
with municipal and clerical, as well as aristocratic 
interests, and it now joined heartily with the Duke 
of Guise, whose father had fallen in defence of its 
cause. 

It has been said that Henry of Guise, relying 
on these powerful confederacies, and anticipating 
what was hkely to occur from them, had long since 
begun himself to indulge ambitious notions in refer- 
ence to the crown. It had been alleged that the 
Guises were descended from Charlemagne, and 
therefore possessed a more legitimate right to the 
French crown than the reigning dynasty. Genealo- 
gies were composed for the purpose of supporting 
this view ; the book usually quoted was the work 
of Francis de Rosieres, a priest of high rank in the 
Church, at Toul*, and for many years a travelling 
companion to the Cardinal of Lorraine. In this 
book the claims of the Guises are traced to a period 
of stul higher antiquity. 

According to this author even old Merovius was 
a usurper ; he had dispossessed the lawful heir, Al- 
bero, son of Clodin, from whom sprang in the direct 

* * Stemmatum LotliaringifiB ac Barri Ducnm tomi vii., ab An- 
tenore ad Lsbc Caroli m. tempera:* Parisiis, 1680. Compare 
** Proems Verbal du Pardon demand^ par Fr. de Eosi^res," in the 
appendix to the * Satyre Menipp^e,' ii. 406. 
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line Itta, who brought her riglits to hiT Inislmiul. Muh^ 
tache de Boulogne. The Carlovingians n\m Npran^ 
from Albero, but in the collateral lini? only. In 
Eustache however, who was a descendant of Oluirh'- 
magne's both paternally and niatcjrnally, ihn rinhU of 
both lines were thus united, and d(WJon(l<Ml in ihn 
course of time to the house then ruling in Lorriiin<<, 
The Capetians were all repre8(5nt<Mj an UMur|HtrN, and 
Hugh Capet as a tyrant. The author iUh^h tait lUu 
rive the Lorraine family dinxlly front (JhnH^*« of 
Lower Lorraine, but he bringft th^ftii iuUt cAtntm'" 
tion with him. He endcavourn Up %UffW iimi iIm' 
house of Lorraine, for which hi in mtmHU^A wkh 
a thoioQ^ily provindal and im^chUht (HiMiUchm, i^ 
not <Hilv coüafieUir FnaMrb, hut ii$Hi ii i^ ^4 lui^i^f 
extnietic« than mtrjre }^/v^iiJ roy^ w/int. iU^ 
handles the diesi Ipring kki|^, W^^ry, in tl>^ ^t^i^ 
manner as he dciw ti«? ychj^. *A \!^j^. Vf*^M:h dr^jÄtt^v. 
with the wfM w^x^A^six^ </xit<:uuyt. iUh ^/^^mn' 

himfieif lip to izlft: a^uidau^^r <jj yt^iy^Hi^ wu'j JLtuvi 
Bade JDÖm ^äwma^ mut uMiktMr-* jUj ih i#<>t 
hutociealbr ^hibt: iu JKvhm^-«: l^ ^vfV uiiii il ^^W«« 

Wie jkiffiw -tiaTi tu<: ^^^titiiua- o1 ij^jr^rautt tijrouK"- 

-VtCL. .11. k'' 
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the Salic law ought not to be observed* ; and 
the principles advanced in this book of one of his 
friends, accorded perfectly with the design of placing 
a prince of the house of Lorraine upon the throne 
of Prance. 

But leaving out of view this lofty mark of their 
ambition, the prospect which the succession of the 
King of Navarre to the throne opened before the 
Guises, was one in the highest degree inimical to 
their position as French magnates. Henry III. di- 
rected Epernon to proceed with a splendid retinue 
to the King of Navarre, and to say that the French 
monarch was prepared to recognize him as heir-pre- 
simiptive to the crown, provided he would become 
a Catholic and visit the Court. Before leaving the 
city Epernon took leave of all the nobility of the 
Court, but to the Guises he paid no compHment 
whatever. They regarded it as sufficiently dan- 
gerous that Henry had agreed to the proposal, since 
the position of the favourite would have been made 
still more secure by an aUiance with the successor 
to the throne ; but how much more so would it be 
if the Navarrese prince should remain firm in his 
reUgion and yet succeed to the throne ! The cham- 
pions of Cathohcism in Prance were as little willing 

* Pasquier, Lettres, xi. Compare the Morentine despatch in 
Alberi, Catarina Medici, 194. Towards the close of 1584 the 
favourites endeavoured " per abassare le parte del Duca di Guisa 
e crescere quella del Be di JS'avarra, col quale sono legati per la 
volonta del Ee." 
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as the Spaniards that such an event should take 
place. 

Henry of Guise had stiU a scruple. The am- 
bassador who carried on the negotiations with him, 
asserts that he feared to appear as a rebel*. He 
asked the Pope, Gregory XHL, for his opinion 
upon the proposal. 

The Pontiff answered, that " if the object was of 
a religious nature alone, he gave it his blessingf — 
an oracular response, which the Pope could main- 
tain under aU circumstances, and which Guise inter- 
preted in his own favour; for his most important 
object was in fact the maintenance of the Catholic 
reUgion, and all others might appear as simply means 
to that end. 

There is a Httle cabinet in the castle at Joinville 
which has long been pointed out as the chamber in 
which the League was formed. In the middie of 
January there were assembled there the two dele- 
gates of the Kjing of Spain, Tassis and Moreo, 
who had carried on the negotiations, the Dukes of 
Guise and Mayenne, who at the same time repre- 
sented the Cardinal Guise and the Dukes of Au- 

* Tassis, 443, speaks of the " rebellionis nota, quam abhorrebat 
Guisius . . . nactus religionis fundamentum, ad cujus conserva- 
üonem nihil esse credebat, quod non liceret, ftTiimnTn ad arri- 
pienda anna componere ccBpit.*' 

t Maffei, Gregorio XTTI. c. ii. 319. The Duke de Nevers 
was not however by any means satisfied with the declaration 
£rom Eome, as he stated at length to Thuanus, lib. Ixxxi. p. 11. 

h2 
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male and Elboeuf, and besides these a delegate 
from the Cardinal of Bom'bon. They concluded 
the Convention with some secret articles which have 
hitherto remained almost miknown. The sense of 
both is as follows. 

Proceeding from the fundamental principle that 
a heretic could not be King of France, they de- 
clare themselves of one mind that the crown shall 
not pass to the King of Navarre, but to his uncle, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, a younger brother of Eang 
Anthony, who by his plenipotentiary joined the 
League and adopted this claim. Further, their 
union is intended to effect the complete extirpation 
of Protestantism, not only in France, but in the 
Netherlands also. The King of Spain promised 
for the first year a subsidy of one million scudi. 
The French princes on the other hand, regarding 
themselves as already in possession of the royal au- 
thority, bound themselves to renounce the aUiance 
with the Turks, as well as the system of piracy 
carried on in the West Indian waters ; to restore 
Cambray, and to assist in completing the conquest 
of the Netherlands. . In a few special articles they 
add some other very extraordinary conditions. They 
promise to deKver Anthony the Prior of Crato into 
the hands of the King of Spain, but under stipula- 
tions that, although he is to be kept in secure cus- 
tody, he is to be treated with kindness. On the 
declination of the King of Navarre from the Catholic 
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religion, they formed the fiirther design of putting 
the King of Spain in possession of all his terri- 
tories beyond the frontiers of France, as Lower 
Navarre and Beam*. Guise and Mayenne bound 
themselves for the delivery of the Prior, and the 
Cardhial of Bourbon undertook for the residue of 
Navarre, so decisively did the territorial interests of 
Spain influence the formation of this treaty. Phüip 
judged that he was not only promoting the cause of 
religion, but also advancing the interests of his king- 
dom, when he sent to the confederates large sums 
of money, which placed them in a condition to pre- 
pare for the contest. 

King Henry HI. was still engaged in those deh- 

* "Instrumentum de dedendo Antonio Portugalensi," and ftir- 
tlier, " Instrumentum donationis factse a Cardinale Bonrbonio 
in favorem Begis Catholici," wliich appear also as articles 48th 
and 49tli of the treaty, are to be found in the commentaries of 
Tassis, quoted above, p. 456. The original document of the Con- 
vention itself is dated " ultimo die anni 1584." The first instru- 
ment is dated '' diebus Calendis Januarii, 1585 ;" the second on 
the 16th of January : according to Tassis the latter is the true 
date of these agreements (446). The secret articles are wanting in 
Dumont, whose impression possesses in general but little authen- 
ticity : they have been overlooked up to the present time. A 
brochure, entitled * BÄgguaglio delle Prattiche tenute con il Ee 
di Spagna degli Signori Guisi,* was circulated at the time, and 
may still be foimd in collections of political papers. Accord- 
ing to its authority the greater part of the stipulated sum was not 
to be paid until the League had deUvered either the city of Mar- 
seilles or Lyons into the hands of the King of Spain. There is 
no authentic proof of this condition, nor any trace of it in the 
actual treaty. 
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berations noticed above, under the idea that peace 
and war in Europe depended upon the course he 
might adopt ; when he saw all of a sudden a war- 
like movement which he had not commanded in 
actual operation in his own kingdom. His first 
thought was to secure Henry of Guise in Joinville, 
and a division of the garrison at Metz was ap- 
pointed to execute the design ; but Guise was ap- 
prised of it at the critical moment, and fled to 
Chalons, where the gates were opened to him, in 
opposition to the royahst commandant. A great 
number of other places also fell into the hands of 
the Guises, either through the contrivance of the 
burghers or the consent of the governors. 

Their manifesto appeared in the middle of April. 

It is principally directed against the favourites, 
who had thrust all others from the administration of 
the State, and taken exclusive possession of it them- 
selves. They had not only made the decree issued 
by the last assembly of the Estates, which was to 
have restored all France to its reKgion, of none ef- 
fect, but, on the other hand, aU favours were be- 
stowed upon the persecutors of the Cathohc Church. 
The setting up of a successor to the throne was in 
accordance with that disposition, but in the Most 
Christian kingdom it must never come to pass that 
a heretic should obtain the supreme authority. The 
subjects of the kingdom are in no way bound to 
recognize the dominion of a prince who is not a 
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CathoKc, for the first oath taken by the King on his 
coronation is to maintain the CathoUc Apostohc 
Roman rehgion*. 

Let us pause a moment to consider this mani- 
festo, in which reUgious views are associated with 
various objects of a pohtical character. 

The spirit of the ancient autonomy of the French 
magnates animated the Guises in all its power. 
They could not Hve without exercising some influ- 
ence upon general affairs, and their first object was 
to maintain their own position unassailed. They 
represent it as one of the principal grievances that 
persons who had obtained places by meritorious ser- 
vices were compelled to give them up in considera- 
tion of a pecuniary compensation. They demand 
that such shall no longer be the practice, and that 
persons shall not be deprived of their ofiices except 
in the cases which were clearly designated, and by 
the sentence of regular judges taken from the Par- 
Kamentsf. 

They adopt as their own all the old complaints of 

* I take this from a letter of Don Bernardino de Mendoza, 
April 5, 1585. The garrison at Metz was ordered, " que saliendo 
a la deshilada viniesse ä Chamvilla a prender al Duca de Guisa." 
I have not been able to find anything in contemporary documents 
of what Cardinal Ossat says concerning Guise's first intention to 
seize the capital and the person of the King. It appears to have 
been merely a proposal, and to have been rejected by Guise. 

t Joannis Baptistse de Tassis Commentariorum de Tumultibus 
Belgicis sui temporis libri octo : Hoynck van Papendrecht, Ana- 
lecta Belgica, torn. ii. pars i. p. 433. 
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the nobility, the clergy, and the towns. They ask 
for regular meetings of the Estates every three years, 
in which every one may bring forward his grievances 
in perfect freedom. The manner in which they ex- 
press themselves respecting these meetings is worthy 
of remark. They are conferences, they say, between 
the prince and the people for the purpose of con- 
sidering and taking account of their equally ancient 
and equally sacred mutual obligations. 

In most of the great towns, as in Paris, the mu- 
nicipal and the CathoUc interests had entered into a 
certain aQiance with each other. As the Govern- 
ment had interfered with other customary laws, such 
as those of jurisdiction, for example, so did it now 
appear as a similar interference when it demanded 
tolerations for those of another creed. The Guises 
could reckon upon approval when they warned the 
towns against receiviQg royal garrisons. 

Thus the attempt at reform in the year 1583, 
however justifiable in itself, now turned out to the 
disadvantage of the King. We are informed that 
the League was supported by the credit of a high 
finance officer, who had been compelled to resign 
his place in consequence of the examination which 
had been instituted regarding that administration, 
and who had fled into Franche Comte. In the 
Parhament they had, during the time of their au- 
thority, acquired a multitude of retainers, who now 
thought themselves threatened by the King, and re- 
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garded their ancient protectors as a refuge from liis 
power. 

In this way the Guises enlisted tlie selfish feel- 
ings of the Estates, of the administration, of the 
judicial authority, and of the great magistrates, 
in a struggle against the Government, not only 
against its abuses, but even against its justifiable 
proceedings. 

The most extraordinary feature of the case was 
that those who called themselves ** the better and 
sounder portion of the nation," for tliat is the ex- 
pression they use, should, at the same tune that 
they took up arms for the restoration of France, 
enter into a confederacy with the ancient enemy of 
the kingdom. The attempt to establish the mon- 
archy within, and to give it freedom of operation 
externally, however weak it might be — and its weak- 
ness was probably owing to its want of energy — 
must now come to an end. But the religious prin- 
ciple embraced everything, excused everything, and 
concealed all contradictions. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE EENEWED WAE AGAINST THE HUGUENOTS. 

The determinate character of this opposition left no 
room to expect any other result than an internecine 
struggle between the two parties. 

Had Henry HI. known the entire extent of the 
confederacy formed against him, there were no re- 
source left him but to join with the Huguenots in 
the interior of the kingdom, to direct his efforts to 
the maintenance of the pacification, and to oppose 
with their aid the pretensions of the Guises ; and, 
as regarded foreign affairs, to accept the offers of 
the Netherlanders, and to come to an open rupture 
with the King of Spain. When we consider that the 
ancient antipathy against the Spaniards, which had 
exhibited itself very vividly a short time before, 
might have been easily again enkindled ; that even 
amongst the CathoHcs all were by no means of 
one mind with the Guises*, especially the Bourbon 

* * Commentarii delle cose successe nel Eegno de Francia,' 
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princes of the blood, and a great part of the nobility, 
who felt a natural obligation towards the princes, or 
were accustomed to reside at the Court ; that there 
were in the middle estate many who held that a re- 
volt on account of religion was not justifiable, and 
several who were old friends of the Guises, held back 
from them through conscientious scruples ; it vnH be 
seen that the King did not want the means for a 
great and decisive resistance. 

But this required a man of different character, — 
more perspicacious and acute than the King, ca- 
pable of resolving upon measures attended with 
danger, and inclined to war. Villeroy represented 
to him that he ought not on any account to allow 
before his eyes the rise of a faction which pro- 
fessed to be Cathohc, and which placed the cham- 
pions of Catholic ideas at its head. The King re- 
solved rather to conclude a treaty with his enemies 
than to bring the matter to the arbitration of war. 

It was his fate, and the fate of his whole house, 
ever to lose themselves and fall into confusion in the 
conflict of rehgious ideas with the power of the 
State, without being able to find the path that might 
have led them forth into safety. 

The Guises, in their manifesto, had called on the 
Queen Mother, of whom they said that " without her 

MS. in the Grand-Ducal library at Carlsruhe : " Parte de' Cattolici, 
aborrendo tal attione, come quella che pareva lor peccato di lesa 
maesta, si misero col Ee e lo esortavano a far la guerra.*' 
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wisdom the kingdom would long since have fallen 
to ruins/' to avail herself of the present opportimity 
for its salvation, not without an intimation that she 
had now less share than she deserved in the man- 
agement of affairs. The King himself committed 
the negotiations to her, and notwithstanding her 
age, her gout, and the cough by which she was 
shaken, she undertook the task. Catharine herself 
felt terrified at the prospect of Henry of Navarre's 
accession to the throne ; she feared, as she said, that 
he would in that case cause her daughter, his con- 
sort, to be put to death, for the most contradictory 
elements had met in their union, and it is certain 
that Margaret was at that time set in opposition to 
her husband by the Leaguers*. Had Catharine, 
when she broke with her son-in-law, actually the 
design in view of setting her grandson, the Prince 
of Lorraine, upon the throne ? It does not appear 
with complete certainty, but she said to Henry Duke 
of Guise that she beUeved he would be the staff of 
her agef. 

The Guises themselves were already not indis- 
posed to an arrangement ; the money sent them by 

* Letter of Guise to Philip II., asking for help : " Elle, que 
nous avons ^tablie comme ostacle aux desseins de son man, est 
instrument fort propre pour contraindre le Boi ä la guerre.*' — 
Papers of Simancas. 

t " Que havia de ser el bastion de su vejez, pues bien savia, que 
a ningun estariar peor que el de Navarra fuese E«y, que a ella, 
porque havia luego matar a su hija." — Papers of Simancas. 
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Philip II. was soon expended, and it would have 
been very agreeable to them to be able to secure, 
amidst the tmnultuous agitation which their rising 
had everywhere excited, the advantages which an ac- 
commodation offered to them. 

The dfficulties of Catharine's negotiation lay ra- 
ther in the personal claims of the confederates than 
in their rehgious requisitions; they complained loudly 
of the favourites, and wished, if they could not over- 
turn their authority, at least to secure themselves in 
the best manner against its influence. 

The Queen succeeded so far in her diplomacy 
that it was not necessary to deUver up Metz to the 
Guises, as they had originally desired ; but in other 
respects she made them some very important con- 
cessions. Verdun, Toul, St. Dizier, and Chalons 
were given up to the Duke of Guise ; Soissons tcj 
the Cardinal of Bourbon ; and the strong places in 
Burgundy, Brittany, and Picardy to Mayenne, Mer- 
coeur, and Anmale. All were permitted to maintain 
their own life-guards, and to pay them out of the 
income of the provinces. As the chiefs, so did their 
most distinguished followers obtain important per- 
sonal advantages*. An edict was issued, in which 
their armed rising was approved of, and described 
as agreeable to the King. 

* Artickfl accordes a Nemoupg an nom du Roi, 7 Juulet, 1585. 
(Memoires de Nevera, which complete the Memoir» of the fioague, 
L688.) 
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The reKgious interests of the dispute appear much 
more as the principal object in this edict than they do- 
in the manifesto. AU the edicts of pacification pre- 
viously issued are revoked, the surrender of the cau- 
tionary places conceded to the Huguenots demanded, 
and the mixed chambers abohshed. The edict of 
July, 1585, goes still further than that issued in the 
year 1568 and after St. Bartholomew's Day. It 
forbids not only, like that, the exercise of any other 
rehgion than the Cathohc, but it prohibits the Con- 
fession generally : " we have commanded, and com- 
mand," it states, " that all who adhere to the new 
religion shall forsake the same, and within six months 
make confession of the Cathohc, Apostohc, and Ro- 
man rehgion, or, if they refuse to do so, that they 
depart from our kingdom and the lands within our 
allegiance." The most severe hierarchical laws, 
against which so long a struggle had been main- 
tained, were renewed, and the simple confession of 
a variation of rehgious opinion from the Catholic 
standard threatened, as of old, with confiscation of 
goods and the pains of death. The King, in ac- 
cordance with the requisition of the Guises, caused 
this edict to be registered in his own presence in the 
Parhament, July 28, 1585. 

He was not opposed to it in his heart ; not only 
in his youth had he given expression to similar 
principles, but also in later years in the Estates at 
Blois. It appeared to him also a great gain that 
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the whole kingdom should be brought back to re- 
Ugious unity. As in Blois all had been frustrated 
by the unwillingness of the Estates to grant the ne- 
cessary pecuniary supplies for carrjing on the war 
against the Huguenots, it now gave the King a 
secret pleasure to see them compelled by the move- 
ments of a faction to put forth all their power in 
efforts to provide for a similar war. He expressed 
this feeling with ironical humour on one occasion 
to the heads of the clergy and the deputies of the 
capital*. AU ideas of reform and economy were 
thrown aside under these circumstances ; the officers 
of finance purchased exemption from the investiga- 
tion which had been commenced with large sums of 
money, the judicial offices which had been abohshed 
were re-established, and fresh purchasers found for 
them*. 

All was now in a state of preparation for war. 
The King of Navarre was very uneasy at this state 
of things. We may again call to mind the moment 
of extreme hopelessness which once possessed him. 

King Henry III. did not concede everything yet 
in reference to him. He did not acknowledge that 
the King of Navarre could never ascend the tlu'one ; 
but what the vivid feeling of legitimacy which he 
cherished would not permit him to concede was 
effected, and doubtless with far greater power, as 

* Speech in Dupleix, * Histoire do Henry III.,' 118. 
t Pasqnier, Lettres, Hv. x. i. 9. 
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far as the faithful CathoHcs were concerned, by the 
agency of Rome. A formal process was instituted 
at Rome against the two Huguenot princes of the 
house of Bourbon, the King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Conde, on the authority of which Pope 
Sixtus v., who had just ascended the chair of St. 
Peter, issued the bull which astonished mankind. 
In this he declares the two princes not merely as 
heretics, but, as patrons and leaders of those who 
had relapsed once more to the crime of heresy, to 
have forfeited all their possessions, especially their 
claims upon the throne of Prance. This bull caused 
a discord between the new confederates. The Guises 
beUeved that they were bound to warn their friend 
Catharine de' Medici, as she was opening negotia- 
tions with Henry of Navarre, not to- venture too 
near the abyss of excommimication. In case of any 
agreement which might yet take . place between the 
two kings, they had, they told her, adopted a for- 
mal resolution at Orcamp to the effect that their 
religious duty reUeved them from all the obKgations 
of subjects*. 

The course of the affair itself however did not 
include the sole ground of misunderstanding ; an- 
other arose from the connection of the Guises with 
Spain. PhiHp IL was by no means satisfied with 
the peace which had been hastily concluded by the 

* " Le devoir Chretien les devoit transporter par dessus toute 
subjection," etc. — ^Bouill^, iii. 192. 
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Guises, especiaDy as they had promiseii to nMuninw 
all foreign alliances. AVeighing the nu>st distant 
consequences as well as the inimediato ettWls of thia 
act, he perceived a possible dangi^r sluuild lltiU'y 
succeed in subduing the Huguenots ; for how eanily 
could he in that case, with the i)ower of his king- 
dom now become entirely Catholic, turn hin arm» 
against Spain ! Philip II. urged llt;nry of fJuiHt^ 
to give him an assurance that he would never bear 
arms against Spain, nay rather revolt from \m King, 
should he at any time attack a Spanish tttrritory, 
and the Duke actually allowed hiniHelf to be in- 
duced to give it. He declared that when he iv- 
nounced all foreign alliances, he only meant such as 
might be injurious to the kingdom, not siu^h as 
might contribute to its advantage Uke ttiat with 
Spain*. 

Though promises of this kind warn merely insAitt 
in sea^et, they destroyed everything like miity of w- 
operation amongst the confederates. The existence 
of two distinct Cathoüc jmrties l>ecauie daily more 
and more evident. The rovalists were desijous of 
drawing over the legitimate successor Uj the tlaone 
and lis adherents to their own creed, and to unite 
Franoe in one religion, in that manner \^'hieh would 
make the kingdom all the more powerful. 'J'he 

* ** Que lo de las ligas rinimciadae »e euteudia de lat que ertwi 
mmtra el revno, v uj desta que era eii bieu del v en bervi<3iu 
de ^uöBtiTü SeiiOT. pt-i* lo qual la iiiautieudra siempre." 
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Leaguers desired to exclude the heir-presumptive 
under all conditions, to annihilate the Huguenots and 
to take possession of their estates. They held far 
more firmly by the idea of the universal church 
than they did by that of France, and were more 
attached to the King of Spain than to their own 
Sovereign. 

The year 1586 was marked by various warlike 
enterprises*, but the opposite views came into col- 
lision even in the Cathohc armies. The King ap- 
pointed subordinate commanders under the Duke 
of Mayenne, whom he never entirely trusted, and 
by whom he was never completely obeyed. The 
Duke of Guise endeavoured, where he commanded, 
to remove the royalist ofiicers, and to surround him- 
self with such as were imphcitly devoted to him. 
The tactics of the Guises were observed to be vigo- 
rous and decided in such cases only as furthered 
their own interests. When it was necessary to 
recover a town which had fallen off from them, as in 
the case of Auxonne, or to obtain for themselves a 
fortress of which the Protestants had become mas- 
ters, as in the case of Rocroy, their chief efforts 
were, in accordance with the King of Spain, di- 
rected against Sedan and Jamets. In the south of 

* Guise to Meudoza, February 3, 1586 : " Et seroit iK^cessaire 
que le dit Mr. (Montmorency) s'alliät avec nous plustot qu'avec* 
le Roy m6me, afin que d'un commun accord nous puissions donner 
la loi." 
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France their object was more of a political than of 
a military kind : whilst they fought with the Duke 
of Montmorency in Languedoc, their intention was 
not so much to subdue him by force, which would 
have been to the advantage of the Crown, as to gain 
him over to their own viewsx United Avith him, 
they would, as they said themselves, be sufficiently 
strong to prescribe the law to the King himself. 

But would Damville de Montmorencv now unite 
with the ancient enemies of his house, and give up 
the design of bringing the adherents of both con- 
fessions to live together peaceably, which he had 
professed at the beginning ? He held firm by Henry 
of Navarre. The assault of the Catholics, however 
threatening it might have been at first, was of little 
importance in its results ; the Huguenots obtained 
possession of as many places as the Catholics did 
on their side. 

The sympathy of the co-rehgionists in neighbour- 
ing lands gave the Huguenots better prospects for 
the ensuing year. 

It was not a light matter however to put the 
mihtary power of the Protestants in motion. Queen 
Elizabeth must be solicited to send a subsidy in 
money ; smaller sums were sent from the south of 
France to Switzerland, and from Rochelle to Ham- 
burg, but they were seldom sufficient for the cur- 
rent necessities. But at the same time a more 
lively participation in the cause was exhibited. It 
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was not forgotten in Germany, and Joachim Fre- 
derick of Brandenburg, then administrator of Mag- 
deburg, expressly brought it to remembrance, that 
the Empire was indebted for its rehgious peace to 
a King of France, who had taken up arms to assist 
in obtaming its estabhshment. It was generally 
looked upon as merely the fulfilment of a duty im- 
posed by gratitude, now to send the French assist- 
ance jfrom Germany, in order to secure for them a 
similar peace. The Huguenots, in fact, desired no- 
thing more ardently ; Du Plessis Momay said that 
the German army should be the midwife of the 
French peace; but a Swiss army now joined the 
German auxiliaries, which had so often come to the 
aid of the French. The evangehcal cantons were 
thrown into a state of the greatest agitation by the 
alliance between the Cathohcs and King Phihp : in 
case the forces of the League should be victorious 
in France, they discerned not only a general danger, 
but also one that threatened themselves particularly. 
It thus happened that what had been always hitherto 
obviated through the ancient influence of the French 
crown upon the Swiss confederacy now took place. 
The magistracy of Berne, Zurich, Bale, and Schaff- 
hausen allowed in their territories enhstments* in 

* That they allowed it, appears from all authentic papers; 
amongst others from the Memoirs of Sillery, 1587-1593, MS. at 
Berlin. It is there stated, " Cenx des cantons . . . s'^toient telle- 
ment oubli^s que d'avoir permis a un grand nombre de leurs 
sujets k marcher," etc. 
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favour of the Huguenots. It was no longer mere 
single adventurers, but three great coq)s amounting 
to sixteen thousand men, which commenced their 
march towards the Palatinate, where they formed a 
junction with the German troops. 

John Casimir, out of neighbourly respect for 
Lorraine, did not think it advisable on this occasion 
to lead the troops into the field himself, although 
the authority of his high rank and experience was 
greatly desired. He had in his service a Prussian 
nobleman, Fabian, Burgrave of Dohna, who had been 
introduced to him by Hubert Languet, and who 
had afterwards accompanied him in his journeys to 
the Netherlands and to England, as well as in his 
enterprise at Cologne, on behalf of Gebhard Fruch- 
sess. The Burgrave was a man inspired with the 
general Protestant zeal, and not mthout a know- 
ledge of arms, and to him the conduct of the cam- 
paign was oonmiitted. The army that pressed 
forward into Lorraine, under Dohna, comprised four 
thousand German cavalry, a few squadrons of 
Landsknechte, and three thousand five hundred 
French ; united i^ith the Swiss they formed a very 
ccmsiderable army. 

Henrv of Navarre without hesitation acknow- 
ledged this force as his own ; for it appeared to him 
lawful to bring in foreign assistance against his 
eiii^mes of Guise and Lorraine, whose objed: was 
to overturn and ruin the kingdom of France; he 
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believed it to be incumbent upon him to liberate 
the King of France from their power. 

The intention of the King was now however by 
no me^ns to allow himself to be thus liberated. He 
was conscious that there was truth in what Henry 
of Navarre advanced; for although he may not have 
comprehended the entire extent of the connection 
between the Guises and the Spaniards, yet he knew 
so much of it as that the former received Spanish 
money, and was perfectly aware that they contended 
for their own interests, not for his. So far Henry 
of Navarre appeared to him as his natural ally ; but 
still he could not approve of his conduct in uniting 
himself independently with a foreign mihtary force. 

Henry IH. still hoped to be able to subdue both, 
— to damp the ardour of the Huguenots, to coerce 
the Guises, and to carry into full execution his own 
Catholic and governmental ideas. He sent one of 
his favourites, Joyeuse, into the field against Henry 
of Navarre, intending to march himself against the 
approaching German and Swiss army. When he 
left Paris for this purpose, it was under the convic- 
tion that he was about to undertake a great task, 
fraught with infinite importance and diflSculty. 
The Nuncio, in one of his reports, describes how 
the King rose . from his bed, on the morning of his 
departure from the capital, and undressed as he was, 
threw himself upon his bare knees, and prayed for a 
long time; he then received the Eucharist; and, 
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thus prepared, under emotions of a religious nature, 
took the field. 

This campaign has been called the war of the 
three Henrys for Henry III. Henry King of Na- 
varre and Henry Duke of Guise each performed 
his own peculiar part in it. 

The King of Navarre had the good fortune, with 
the small but experienced body that accompanied 
him, to obtain a complete victory over the splendid 
army which Joyeuse led against him on the plains 
of Coutras. Joyeuse himself was slain. This was 
the first battle won by the Huguenots during a 
a quarter of a century of civil war; the young 
Prince of Navarre taught them at last to conquer 
in the open field. Whether he had not sufficient 
authority over them to retain them together, when 
they wished to return to their homes with the booty 
they had acquired, or whether it was owing to him- 
self, that he did not more completely follow up his 
victory, is an old question, which we will not pre- 
sume to decide. 

King Henry HI. took possession of both banks 
of the Middle Loire, in order to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Swiss and German army with that of 
the Huguenots of the south of France. He was 
completely successful. Fabian Dohna allowed him- 
self to be deceived by the splendid hopes held 
out to him, and to be led away from the passages 
across the Loire, which lay higher up ; lower 
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down however he found the King. Proceeding 
constantly in a westerly direction, without meeting 
with any decided resistance; — for the skirmish at 
Vimory, where he and Mayenne met personally, is 
hardly worth mention, — but also without any suc- 
cess as far as Chartres ; he was compelled at length 
to halt. King Henry III. had no intention of giv- 
ing him battle, for these people would have fought 
with desperation ; but he found other means to in- 
duce them to retreat. The enlistments were per- 
mitted in Switzerland chiefly on the ground that 
the troops, as it was averred, were not intended to 
act against the King, but against the Guises. 
Henry determined to make use of this principle 
to his own advantage. A Zurich captain*, who 
served in the army, has described how the King 
first gave him to understand his astonishment at 
seeing Swiss confederates opposed to him, contrary 
to the perpetual peace and the firm alliance esta- 
bhshed between him and them ; and how imme- 
diately the resolution was formed amongst the Swiss 
to convince the King of his error, and for this pur- 
pose to send delegates to him; and how these, 
when they made their obeisance to him, were much 
better instructed by him in the character of their 

* John HaUer, whose manuscript chronicle in the town Ubrary 
at Zurich contains much that is in general new. According to a 
letter of Catharine de' Medici (November 8), the Swiss told the 
King, " que leurs piques ne piqueront ni leurs espies ne tranche- 
ront jamais contre le Eoi.'* 
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expedition. The King declared that it was not in 
his favour, but against him. He said it to them 
himself, — ^he, the King. He was no phantom, he 
stood before them. They answered that they car- 
ried neither halbert nor sword against the crown of 
France. When the delegates returned to the camp, 
they imparted to the other leaders the change which 
had taken place in their views. Not one of them 
would have anything to do with an enterprise 
against the French crown. They accepted money 
from the King ; and thus had he the merit of put- 
ting an end to this irruption — ^which was as much 
dreaded in Paris as if it had been a new Helvetic 
immigration — ^in the very midst of its career, and 
without striking a blow. 

Meanwhile it w^as the good fortune of the Duke 
of Guise to acquire the superior honour of the 
transaction. The relation in which he stood to the 
King was one of the most extraordinary character. 
It is certain that Henry HI. wished to appear as 
strong as possible in the field, not only for the 
purpose of meeting the enemy, but also because he 
wanted to reduce Guise to his proper subordinate 
position by his own presence*. It is equally cer- 
tain that Guise was supported by the Spaniards, in 
order that he might be able to maintain his posi- 

* " Che (il Re) volea per due fini presso di se il nervo mag- 
giore : uno per sicurezza in ogni evento, qualor dovesse combat- 
tere ; V altro per tener in soggezione il Guise, quando pur rima- 

VOL. II. I 
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tion in presence of the King of France*. They gave 
him money for the express purpose of strengthening 
him in his opposition to the King, and for enabling 
him to satisfy his friends. 

They might be compared with Bomilcar and 
Hanno, or with two Roman consuls who, cherishing 
a mutual and deadly hatred, yet fight against the 
same enemy, were not their case rendered still more 
peculiar by the fact that here one of the two was 
king, whilst the other was only a governor and mili- 
tary leader. 

Up to the present time Guise had not effected 
much against the enemy. Now however the effect 
of the royal declaration upon the Swiss troops sug- 
gested to the Burgrave the idea of marching with 
his army to attack Guise, against whom the Swiss 
felt no scruples in fighting. He hoped to defeat 
Guise in open battle, as Joyeuse had been defeated 
by Henry of Navarre. At the same moment Guise, 
who was eager for battle, and who better understood 
the nature of men and things in the country, set 
himself in motion to meet his enemy. 

Dohna had the good-natured folly not to take 

nesse per Ventura vincitore degli Alemanni." — Tempesti, Vita di 
Sisto v., i. 320. 

* " Volebat Parmensis iis auxiliis conservari et unionem et 
Guisios," Tassis, Commentarii, 477. Tassis was then again in the 
Netherlands, and shows himself much better informed concern- 
ing the affairs of the Netherlands than he does concerning the 
eyents which had taken place in France. 
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military possession of the castle commanding the 
little town of Auneau, in which he took up his quar- 
ters one evening. Guise won over the commander 
with money and promises, and induced him to open 
the castle during the night. In the morning, when 
Dohna was preparing to resume his march, whilst 
the cavalry were either at their breakfast or en- 
gaged in accoutring their horses, and the streets 
were filled with baggage-waggons, Guise rushed 
from the castle. They were unable to collect more 
than a single company ; the rest were surprised in 
their quarters, and either cut down upon the spot 
or made prisoners*. The Burgrave saved himself 
with his banner, and made every effort to collect 
the cavalry and Swiss out of the neighbouring quar- 
ters, for an attempt to retake the town, but he was 
far from possessing sufficient authority to eflFect his 
purpose. The Swiss would not now fight even 
against Guise, and drew over some of the German 
captains and their troopers to join them in their 
design of marching homewards. Thus, in increasing 
confusion and want of counsel, and assailed on both 
sides by the royal troops and by those under the 
command of Guise, the invading army commenced 
its retreat along the Loire. They despaired of being 

* Aooording to Leuthinger (De Marchia, lib. xxiv. 528), Buch 
was also in Hie Tillage. Yoseius (De Kebus Gestis Fabiani a 
D(dma) expresBee himself rather in an apologetic than in a narra- 
tiye nuumer : p. 65. 

I 2 
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able to join the Huguenots, and at last gave ear to 
the exhortations of the King, that they should leave 
the kingdom. He was well pleased to see them 
depart, and offered no obstruction, satisfied with the 
promises they had given never again to bear arms 
against him. The French who might desire to se- 
parate from them he permitted to remain in the 
country, under the proviso that they should submit 
to the edict which had been issued on the subject 
of religion. 

In this manner the army returned from the field. 
The consequences of the campaign were so far im- 
portant, that the Protestant German force was driven 
beyond the boundaries of the kingdom, pursued, 
and almost annihilated by Guise, who gave httle 
heed to any capitulation. As regarded the French 
domestic question, it decided nothing. The govern- 
ment of the favourites was not abandoned. Eper- 
non maintained his old and hated superiority, whilst 
the victory of Coutras had strengthened the feel- 
ing of self-dependence in the Huguenots. Guise's 
thoroughly open opposition prevented the King 
firom undertaking anything decisive against Henry 
of Navarre. When pressed to do so, he constantly 
answered that Navarre was not his worst enemy ; 
he required that every one should obey him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE BAEEICADES. 



In this conjuncture a hostility of the most formid- 
able description manifested itself against the King 
in the very midst of his capital. The Catholic union 
had here assumed a new and alarmingly threaten- 
ing aspect. 

In the beginning of the year 1587 the inteUigence 
of warlike preparations in Germany had excited all 
men's minds. It was said that an army of three 
hundred thousand heretics were summoned to take 
arms, and that they were about to invade Finance 
in order to annihilate the good Cathohcs, and that 
the hypocritical King was in secret a party to the 
enterprise. The idea was suggested that the Ca- 
thohc princes alone were too weak to meet such a 
danger, and that a civic organization should be 
grounded in order to support them. A rich citizen, 
who was in the service of the Bishop of Paris, 
Charles Hottmann by name, was the first, as far as is 
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known, who originated this notion*. He imparted 
it to a few preachers whose popular eloquence gave 
them great power, the chief of whom were Jean 
Prevost, Matthieu Launay, and Jean Boucher. They 
seized the idea with joy, and proceeded immediately 
to carry it into eflfect. According to the informa- 
tion despatched to Rx)me, the new and as yet not 
numerous confederacy took shape on the 25th of 
January and the 2nd of February, 1587. Sixteen 
men were first appointed, according to the nmnber of 
quarters into winch the city of Paris was then di- 
vided, each of whom was to conduct the affairs of 
the association in his own department. Ten more 
were then n^med, amongst whom were the four 
originators of the scheme, and who were to have the 
general management of the proceedings. No one 
was to be received as a member of the confederacy 
without their consent. The union progressed ra- 
pidly, in consequence probably of its absorbing the 
elements of one whom had been previously formed 
in the year 1576, as weU as through the influence 
of the better and more afläuent middle class, to which 
Hottmann himself belonged. The chief obhgation 
under which the members laid themselves was to 
pay into the fimds of the union as much money as 
the Council of Ten should assessf . • 

* " Avea sentito susnrrare, che venisse contra Francia un eser- 
cito di trecento mila eretici, risolsi di unire insieme altrettanti 
Frances! Cattolici." — ^Anonymo Capitolino. 

t The ** association faite particnli^rement par aucuns bourgeois 
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Henry of Guise comprehended, at the first word 
spoken to him concerning this confederacy, what a 
powerftd instrument it offered to his hand for any 
enterprise. In a short time Mayenne came to the 
city, and in the most profound secresy effected an 
understanding with the citizens, who ahnost regarded 
it as an honour that the great nobles were wiUing 
to unite with them. An alliance was formed, with 
the twofold object of extirpating all heresy in France, 
and of aboKshing the abuses of the judicial system. 
Those who held similar principles in other cities and 
towns, were to be imited to concur in the move- 
ment. 

Even in the very beginning of their proceedings — 
that is in the month of March, 1587 — the idea was 
broached of deciduig the whole matter at once by 
seizing the person of the King. It was intended 
to remove the favourites, and to compel him to 
adopt unconditionally the pohcy of the League. 
They did not however succeed in their design, 
whether it was that the King was warned in time, or 
that affairs were not yet ripe for the attempt. 

de Paris," of which mention is made in the records of the States 
of Blois, 1576, Des Etats G^n^ranx, xiii. 271. According to 
Doschius, * Vita Francisci Hottomanni,* the family of Hottmann, 
which showed itself so active on both sides, came originallj^ 
from Breslau. Lambert, the founder of the family, had two 
sons, — John, who contributed greatly to obtain the funds required 
for the ransom of Charles I., and Peter, who held office in the 
administration. Francis Hottmann was son of the latter, Charles 
Hottmann was grandson of the former. 
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For some time the concealed and extensive miion, 
which embraced an innumerable multitude, mani- 
fested itseK merely in popular opposition. 

There was a demagogue named Roland, who dis- 
played his zeal chiefly against the peace with the 
Huguenots, and indulged generally in the fiercest 
language. When he was arrested, the League, both 
princes and citizens, resolved that they would not 
allow him to suflfer any damage, and between them 
they compelled the Government to liberate him*. 
Another person, on the contrary, who had written 
against the League and the Papal Bull, remained in 
prison. 

Master Prevost placed upon the church of St. 
Severin a picture representing the cruelties practised 
against the Cathohcs in England, which set the 
people in a rage " against the Huguenots and the 
Pohticians." The Government caused the picture to 
be removed. The act was rephed to by placards of 
the most offensive character, and from the pulpits, 
which thundered with constantly increasing vehe- 
mence. An attempt to imprison one of these 
preachers, in September, 1587, aroused the quarters 
in which it was made to a general insurrection. 

In this disposition of the city, all the intelligence 
that arrived from the field was received with con- 
tempt for the King and admiration for the Duke. 

* Compare Guise's letter, in Bouille, 211, with L'Etoile, of 
June 4, 1617. 
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To him the people ascribed the salvation of the city. 
His most trifling achievements were made the sub- 
jects of ballads, printed on flying sheets, and hstened 
to with enthusiasm ; but the surprise of Auneau 
appeared an extraordinary action. He was cele- 
brated by the preachers as the Gideon of faithful 
France ; they apphed the words of Scripture to him, 
" Saul has slain his thousands, but David his ten 
thousands." It was held to be shameful, a species 
of treason, in the King, to come to a convention wdth 
the enemy, for it was owing to him alone that all 
these robbers had not been cut to pieces. But it 
was clearly evident that he had invited them at first, 
paid them for coming, and now sent them back 
again*. 

The King, who had really performed the decisive 
part in the campaign, and expected to receive honour 
for it, was astounded that the pubhc voice should 
thus declare against him. The reception he met with 
on his return was cold, and the vive-le-rois with 
which he was greeted were purchased. Soon after 
his arrival in the capital he was induced to summon 
the insurrectionary preachers before himself, and to 
make known to them his displeasure and contempt; 
Pope Sixtus, he told them, would have sent them 
to the galleys for similar behaviour; but that he 
would forgive them for this time, but advised them 

* L*Etoile, beginning of December, 1587 : edition of Cham- 
pollion, 234. 

I 3 
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to amend*. He saw the storm brewing round him. 
Did he fear to bring it to an outbreak ? or did he 
believe it possible to allay it by admonition ? 

The Duchess of Montpensier, nee Guise, sister of 
Duke Henry, gave the preachers special encourage- 
ment. She boasted that she was able to effect 
more by their tongues than her brother could by 
his troops. The King showed her his displeasure, 
but he suffered her to remain in the capital. 

The Carnival of 1588 was observed under these 
circumstances, aijd the city occupied and filled with 
careless and scandalous enjoyments, as if there were 
no League, no enemy of the kingdom in France. 
There was not an individual at the Court of whom 
the most shameful things were not repeated; all 
there was in a state of hostihty and common anta- 
gonism. 

"Distrust," said the Papal nuncio, "has crept 
into the council, the house, the very chamber of the 
King ; no one is trusted except those with whom 
people are connected by the most intimate personal 
interests ; every one seeks to deceive his neighbour, 
and then laughs at him. Even the Queen Mother 
could not maintain whatever remains of credit she 
possesses, in opposition to the ruling favourite 
Epemon." One day Epemon paid her a visit, 
and knelt before her with his head uncovered ; she 

* L'Etoile : " H en demeurait la ; Habens quidem animum, sed 
non satis animi." 
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begged earnestly that he would rise, but he re- 
mained fixed and obstinate in his position, until he 
had informed her that he had never done and never 
contemplated anything adverse to her*. I do not 
believe that he either persuaded or convinced her. 

Meanwhile fresh dissensions, having reference to 
possessions and authority, sprang up between the 
King and the Guises. 

The government of Normandy was vacated by the 
death of Joyeuse : Guise, supported by his friends, 
and relying upon his merit, demanded it for him- 
self; the King transferred it to Epemon. 

The government of Picardy was also vacated by 
the death of Conde, who was beheved to have died 
of poison at St. Jean d'Angely: the Guises de- 
manded it for Aumale ; the King handed it over to 
the Duke of Nevers. 

Queen Catharine at this moment showed herself 
somewhat inclined to the party of the Guises, and 
is said to have approved of a serious enterprise 
against the King of Navarre t ; but aU her good 
counsel on that subject was steadily resisted by her 

* Morosim, in Tempesti, Vita di Sisto V., i. 380. 

t According to a rumour then widely circulated, " la Eeine 
desseignoit de faire tomber la couronne entre les mains des enfans 
de sa fille de Lorraine. M. de Guise n'y ^toit employ 6 que 
comme serviteur de M. de Lorraine.** — M^moires Singuliers, in 
Egerton, 297. I have found no proofs of this sufficient to remove 
aU doubt ; I therefore will not assert it, but I cannot altogether 
reject it. 
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son, and at last they came to an open breach in 
regard to it. Henry III. reproached his mother 
with the evil consequences of her former proposals, 
and told her at last that he wished for the future 
to act according to his own views, and begged her 
never again to meddle in his affairs*. 

This was a remarkable, but at the same time a 
necessary turn of circumstances. The first rising 
of the Guises had rekindled the King's old anti- 
Protestant zeal, but it had also aroused his dislike 
towards them, and this dislike had been increased and 
strengthened by everything that had since occurred 
untü it had at last become almost his ruhng pas- 
sion. He was in that condition that he was obhged 
to show favour to those against whom he was en- 
gaged in war, and to dread those who stood upon 
his side. 

As the mediation of the Queen Mother was now 
also at an end, the state of things assumed daily a 
more and more threatening aspect. The Guises 
presented obstacles to Epernon's taking possession 
of the government in Normandy. They refused to 
admit royal garrisons in Picardy. In both provinces 
they had a large party; in the latter the entire 
nobiUty were on their side. The King caused Au- 

* One of tlie best-informed authorities is Morosini, the Nuncio, 
afterwards Legate, excerpts from whose despatches are given by 
Temposti ; according to him Henry said, " Essendo io risolu- 
tissimo di voler fare e disfare, sensa consigli, la prego a non 
volersi piu ingerire in questi affari," i. 373. 
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male to be summoned to receive the royal garrisons 
in Picardy, and to quit the province, with the threat 
that if he did not obey, the King himself would 
come and cast his head at his feet*. AumaJe re- 
phed, " that if he were to be forgotten, as well as 
his father, who had fallen in battle before the King's 
eyes, he had still heart enough and friends suflS- 
cient to defend both his hfe and honour." 

The Nuncio had already informed the Pope of 
the increasing danger of a war among the Cathohcs 
themselves. The ladies of the Palace remarked, 
that the whole affair might have a tragical issue. 

On their side the confederate nobles assembled 
first at Nancy, in the palace of the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and afterwards at Soissons, in just as hostile 
an attitude as ever. The contempt with which 
they regarded the proposals of the King may be 
seen from a letter of Guise to the Spanish ambas- 
sador. '' He is determined not to allow the Picards 
to be injured further than by threats, and not even 
this shall they have to bear ; the King shall not have 
travelled far from Paris, when he (Guise) will so 
order matters, that he will be compelled to return 
againf." A manifesto immediately appeared, in 
which the old demands of the rehgious and pohtical 

* " Altrimenti sarebbe egli andato m persona con tutte le forze, 
per gittarli la testa a piedi." — From the reports of the Nuncio, in 
Tempesti, i. 390. 

t ** Si le Koy part de Paris, je le feray plust6t penser ä revenir 
qu'il n'anra approcK^ les Picards d'nne joumöe :" in Booill^, iii. 260. 
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Opposition were advanced afresh. It appeared as if 
the confederates themselves intended to come to 
Paris, in order to present it with the greater pub- 
licity. 

Dming these proceedings, the fermentation in the 
capital increased daily. There is nothing in the 
world blinder than the suspicion, so wise in its own 
eyes, which interprets all that happens in accord- 
ance with preconceived opinions. The city had 
not the most distant idea of the pecnhar position of 
Henry III. in reference to the Guises. The people 
regarded him who had formed an aUiance with a 
foreign king, and one opposed to French interests, 
as a defender ; whilst the King, who had at least 
preserved the honour of France, they looked upon 
as a traitor and an enemy. 

In April, as a preacher, who had delivered rebel- 
hous harangues, was about to be brought before 
the King, or probably to be put in prison, an armed 
mob assembled with the determination to prevent it. 
This resistance might without doubt have been 
suppressed, but the Court avoided violent measures, 
thinking it better to occasion no further alarm. 
This advantage however gave the members of the 
League still greater confidence. Much was said to 
the King of the mihtary organization of the city in 
its five quarters, each of which had its own leader*. 

* Proems Verbal de M. Poulain, at the end of the * Journal de 
L*Etoile'; Petitot, xlv. 434. This is the PoUedro of Davila, and 
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Upon the declaration of the Parisians, that they 
were strong enough, and prepared for any enterprise, 
and that they wanted nothing further, except the 
presence of Guise, he answered that they should 
not have long to wait for him. The city was now 
filled with men of suspicious appearance. The civic 
authorities made one attempt to remove persons of 
that description, but they found it impracticable. 

The King was now in the greatest embarrass- 
ment. Should he leave the city, it would be lost to 
him; whilst by remaining in it, his authority, if 
not his personal safety, would be endangered. He 
resolved to bring into the suburbs of St. Denis 
and St. Martin a detachment of the Swiss and 
[French guards, who were quartered in the neighbour- 
hood. He counted upon finding a moderate party 
amongst the cdtizens, who adhered to the chief ma- 
gistrate, the Prevot des Marchands, and amongst 
whom were a few of the trainband captains. The 
question which occupied all men's minds did not 
refer so much to the dispute between the Hugue- 
nots and the Cathohcs, as to the opinions of the 
Cathohcs themselves concerning the position they 
occupied in regard to the Huguenots. The one 
party insisted that the heretics should be extermi- 

the Polinius of De Thou, who plays so important a part in the 
writings of this historian. The credibüity of his statements has 
been always disputed, but that they are authentic has never 
been questioned. 
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nated with fire and sword, — ^that the Church prin- 
ciple was the foundation, which should be main- 
tained by all and unconditionally. The others 
answered that that would result in the destruction 
of the country, and the ruin of the State, upon the 
order of which everything rested. This matter 
was spoken of in all companies, and where men 
came together in larger numbers it became the sub- 
ject .of debate. The King, driven for a moment 
jfrom his usual policy, returned to it again, and 
appeared as if he wished to lean upon that mode- 
rate party which had been named Pohticians ; but 
upon this very point arose the excitement of the 
popular confederacy. A rumour was spread abroad 
that the King wished to make the Pohticians mas- 
ters of the city, and to expel the members of the 
League, nay to arrest the most distinguished and 
best aflPected of the citizens ; a hst of those who 
were said to be. devoted to destruction was circu- 
lated from hand to hand. To the religious and 
pohtical passions of the people was now added ap- 
prehension for their own lives ; and, if it had not 
been done previously, the Duke of Guise was now 
requested to come to the capital and protect the 
true Cathohcs, his adherents. 

Duke Hemy of Guise, like the King, was the 
son of an Italian mother ; they had grown up toge- 
ther, and, hke their mothers, had been united with 
each other in good and evil, but the nature of the 
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Duke had taken a development altogether different 
from that of the King. The Itahans could not suf- 
ficiently admire the harmonious union of mental 
energy and corporeal vigour which was displayed 
in Henry Guise. On one occasion he was seen to 
swim against the current of a stream in complete 
armour. In the game of tennis, in pugihsm, and 
all mihtary exercises, he was unrivalled, and no 
hardship seemed to fatigue him*. He was a tall 
and fine-looking man, with fair flowing hair and 
lively piercing eyes ; his countenance was not disfi- 
gured by a scar on one of his cheeks, the rehcs of a 
wound received in battle, — ^it seemed rather to in- 
crease his soldierly appearance ; in the judgement of 
many he presented the very type of a man. Al- 
though brought up in the lap of luxury, he cheer- 
fully put up with the privations and difficulties of 
the camp. We read nothing of great campaigns 
conducted by him, but he was a courageous and 
gallant captain, and successful in many daring ad- 
ventures. He did not think long considtations and 
reflection necessary, for in war he beheved that 
everything depended upon rapid execution. Under 
the impression of concurring intelhgence, perhaps 
at table, in the midst of a numerous company, 

* Description by an Italian who knew him, from a collection 
of letters in the Library at Stuttgard, JS^o. 181 : " Di temperamento 
giovale, benigno, grave, attraeva la gente di amarlo e di segui- 
tarlo." Compare Davila. 
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he would form his plan, from the accomplishment 
of which he would not afterwards allow himself to 
be diverted by any objection. As he was willing to 
share in the pains and labours of his soldiers, so was 
he also desirous of dividing with them his rewards 
and honours. In a poetic eulogy, the artist who 
painted his portrait is asked why he had not given 
him a laurel wreath around his brows. The poet 
himself answers his own question on behalf of the 
painter, by saying that the Duke would have plucked 
off the leaves and distributed them to his companions 
in arms. He never forgot either who he was or what 
he wished to be ; but he avoided every appearance of 
overweening arrogance. His letters, of which many 
remain, are redolent of Italian courtesy. He con- 
descended even to those of the lowest rank, and 
seldom refused an invitation to a baptism, a wed- 
-ding, or any other domestic festivity. He had been 
seen to cross the street, hat in hand, to salute an 
acquaintance, sometimes of mean condition. In a 
company of hundreds he distinguished, at the first 
glance, those of them with whom he had a particular 
connection, and could let them know, by a move- 
ment of the eye or a turn of the head, that he re- 
cognized them. In short, he possessed that quahty 
which attaches men more than anything else, — 
carelessness for himself, combined with attention to 
others. He was also generous, though far from 
being rich. Let us figure to ourselves a man pos- 
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sessed of these qualities, and, at the same time, of 
illustrious descent and exalted rank, in the midst of 
an excited midtitude, whose most passionate feel- 
ings he shared in hatred against the professors of 
another creed. How could it otherwise be than that 
all should chng to him? King Henry HI. once 
said that it was true he wore the crown, but that 
Guise was the king of minds*. 

There is no doubt that Guise's conduct, if con- 
formable to his nature, was, at the same time, cal- 
culated for the production of such eflPects ; for 
Henry Guise was, in his most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, a party chief. He united in himself, 
as men even then observed, the heroic qualities of 
his father and the subtlety of his uncle. 

Of the manifold motives which determined him 
at any time in a particular course, he knew just as 
well as his uncle how to present those which were 
most consonant with the dispositions of those with 
whom he was treating. The others he reserved 
even from his most confidential friends, — his own 
brothers could not extract them from him. His 
word or promise was not to be rehed upon. We 
have seen through what a miserable subterfuge he 
considered himself reheved from the stipulations of 
the treaty of Nemours. He was not fond of regular 

* According to Morosini, it was once said to King Henry III., 
" Egli (il Duca di Guisa) e il Ee nell' affetto, se la M. V. ^ Ke 
neW effetto." 
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preparation, even in political affairs ; he was at home 
in disorder and tumult ; and looked for all success 
as the result of his popularity and his star. 

He obtained a certain superiority over the King 
by the fact that the latter, whilst prince, had be- 
longed to the same party; that they had borne 
arms together against the Huguenots ; prepared to- 
gether for St. Bartholomew's Day; and that the 
League of 1576 was their work in common. The 
King had since adopted another pohcy, and while 
Guise set himself in opposition to it he retained a 
certain sympathy in the King's early reminiscences, 
and in the strict Church-maxims he had formerly 
recognized, and from which Henry III. could not 
emancipate himself. In the Duke, on the other 
hand, all was consistent — his descent, conviction, 
party position, rehgious and political objects. 

The contention between them had been en- 
kindled afresh. Guise had offered conditions to 
the King, the acceptance of which would have fully 
secured the superiority of his party in France. He 
had also demanded the dismissal of the favourite, 
who had just departed for Normandy in order to 
take possession of the government of that province. 
Guise was, in short, resolved to carry out his own 
designs. The King had given him an express inti- 
mation not to come to Paris ; upon the requisition 
of the city, in the apparent pressure of the conjunc- 
ture, as well as from apprehension and ambition, 
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the Duke resolved to pay no attention to this pro- 
hibition, and appeared in the capital on the 9th 
of May, 1588; his attendance was small, but he 
did not require a greater. 

He ahghted at the palace of the Queen Mother, 
with whom he was not without some connection. 
Catharine, who saw at one view all the conse- 
quences of his arrival, trembled as she gazed on him. 
She asked what had brought him to Paris so unex- 
pectedly ; he answered, with some warmth, that he 
had heard there was a design in contemplation to 
surprise the Catholics and destroy them in one 
night, and that he had come to defend them, or eke 
to die with them. It has been said that he ex- 
pressed himself in a similarly disrespectful manner 
to the King ; but the most credible reports contain 
no proof of his having done so. Henry III. saw 
Guise, for the first time after his return, in the 
apartment of the Queen Consort, and, collecting 
himself for the efibrt, he spoke chiefly of Epemon, 
who he said was his Mend, and therefore had claims 
upon the friendship of the Duke of Guise. The 
Duke rephed, that Epemon must first learn to ac- 
knowledge the difference which existed between 
them both, in nature as well as birth, and after- 
wards they might be friends*. Those who saw the 

* This is the report of the Nuncio to Sixtus V. It is as a 
version grounded upon distinguished evidence at least, and pos- 
sesses in itself the greatest probability. 
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King and the Duke together would never have sus- 
pected that there existed between them a feehng of 
discord, which was so soon to break out with vio- 
lence. Even as late as the 11th of May Guise ful- 
filled his office of Lord Steward of the Household 
at the supper-table with all the duty and observance 
of a contented subject. 

Uneasiness and apprehension increased however, 
each successive moment, through the arrival of zea- 
lous and authoritative members of the League, such as 
the Archbishop Espinac of Lyons, as weU as through 
the boundless popularity which Guise enjoyed. On 
one occasion an old woman forced her way through 
the crowd, and told him that she was now wilUng 
to die, since God had vouchsafed her the grace of 
seeing, with her own eyes, the preserver of the 
faithful. A tiler, at the risk of his life, jumped 
do^n from the roof of a house upon which he was 
at work, in order to have a nearer view of the Duke, 
who was passing in the street below. What would 
have been the consequence if the address of Soissons 
had been presented under these circumstances, and 
Guise had undertaken to be the interpreter of the 
general desire ? How could the King have ventured 
to oflPer any resistance ? the universal voice would 
have overpowered him. 

I do not find that Guise had any further object 
immediately in view, or that he contemplated the 
employment of force. The King was also far 
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from being disposed to such a course. But the 
presence of so many strangers of equivocal posi- 
tion and character, and the doubtful fidelity of the 
civic mihtia, — a division of which had abandoned an 
important post without orders, — suggested to the 
Council, at a sitting held on the 11th of May, in 
which Catharine de' Medici took no part, the resolu- 
tion to bring the French and Swiss troops, which 
were quartered in the suburbs, into the city. But 
where such hostile elements come into contact, 
there is soon no authority that can prevent a col- 
lision and the shedding of blood. The troops con- 
sisted of eleven Swiss companies and nine French. 
On the morning of the 12th of May they marched 
through the gates with fifes and drums, and took 
possession of the Halles, the Place de Greve, and 
the bridges and streets round the Louvre, and in 
the Cite. They also occupied the posts which had 
been deserted by the citizens. Altogether, with those 
which were already in the city, the troops might 
have amounted to about six thousand men. It is 
amazing that any one could have dreamt of over- 
powering with so small a force a city filled with 
armed burghers. Paris had at that time probably 
half a miUion of inhabitants*. The arrival of these 



* Bernardino Mendoza, in a letter written during the siege of 
1590, states that the usual number of inhabitants amounted to 
five hundred and fifty thousand souls, but that they had then 
been reduced to four hundred thousand. 
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soldiers however made the impression that the real 
truth was that " more than a hundred honourable 
citizens were condemned to death, and that the 
hangman's assistants were already in the city to com- 
plete their execution ; that should the shghtest re- 
sistance be offered they would break into the houses 
and abuse the inhabitants, whilst the women would 
be given up to the brutahty of the Swiss soldiers*." 
The population collected in their several quarters 
round their flags, and a few captains who remained 
faithful to the King were forsaken by their people. 
Large crowds took possession of the streets, in order 
to resist the advance of the royal troops. The tu- 
mult increased, the civic authorities in favour of 
the royal cause were expelled, and others appointed 
in their room who shared the views and feelings of 
the majority. The conduct of the whole fell into 
the hands of a few of the most resolute members 
of the League. Amongst these no one exercised a 

* Of the three earliest reports, * Audacieuse Entreprise de M. 
de Guise,' * Amplification des Particidaritds que se passerent a 
Paris' (Mdm. de la Ligue, ii. 308-315), and * Histoire tres- veri- 
table de ce qui est avenu dans cette ville de Paris* (Preuves de 
la Satire Menipp^e, i. 40), the last-named contains the best infor- 
mation: it has been supposed to be from the pen of St. Yon, one 
of the Echevins attached to the principles of the League. Yet the 
numbers from 76 to 83, in which he is mentioned, are manifest 
insertions. They break the connection of the narrative by sud- 
denly passing over the Friday and then again returning to the 
events of Thursday. St. Yon is at most but the editor, not the 
author. 
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more powerful influence upon the course of the 
affair than Count Charles of Brissac, the son of that 
Brissac of Piedmont of whom it was said that he 
was a Hon, and led a troop of hons into battle. 
The younger Brissac had been neglected by Henry 
HI., and now wished to prove to him his impor- 
tance by opposing him. He took his position at 
the head of the armed citizens in the Quartier Latin, 
where the students from the University joined him. 
The royal troops, on the other hand, took post on 
the Place Maubert, under the command of the brave 
Crillon, who, had he been allowed to act according 
to his own judgement, would probably have gained 
the superiority over the citizens. He had however 
received peremptory orders not to fire ; and as leave 
was not given him at the critical moment, he re- 
tired. A plan had long since been formed by the 
citizens to defend the streets with barricades, as in 
earher years they had been defended with chains, — 
a plan which had often been attempted elsewhere 
in the fury of civil war. As far as we know. Guise 
himself was not for having recourse to this extreme 
measure. Brissac, as he asserted, ordered all and 
conducted its execution. There is no doubt that 
he erected at least the first barricade at the open- 
ing of the Rue Galande into the Place from which 
CriUion had retreated*. The same was done in a 

* * El papel, que dio el agente de M. de Brissac,* in tlie Ai'chives 
of Simancas, contains these words : " Le Comte de Brissac, oontre 

VOL. II. K 
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moment in all the neighbouring quarters, and with 
the most decisive results. By midday the troops 
were everywhere eflfectually separated from one an- 
other, shut up within barricades, and the citizens 
masters universally. Marshal Biron, the commander 
of the troops, said even then to the King that each 
street was a town, which must be conquered. Biron, 
with a few attendants, went on foot up to one of the 
great barricades in order to speak of peace. There 
however, when he would not concede the demands 
made, he found the arms of the citizens pointed at 
himself. The demand of the mob was the total 
removal of all the troops, and again it was Brissac 
who commenced hostile operations to compel them 
to yield. At the head of the armed men of the 
Place Maubert, he commanded the Swiss to ex- 
tinguish their matches, and when they refused com- 
menced an attack on them in front, and in the rear 
from the Rue St. Jacques*. The Swiss immediately 
exhibited their rosaries in their outstretched hands, 
to show that they were Cathohcs, began to beg for 
quarter in their broken French, and allowed them- 
selves to be disarmed ; the same took place on the 
Marche Neuf; and the populace rushed at the 

ropinion de feu M. de Guise, dressa les barricades avec les gen- 
tilshommes et le peuple de Paris, et degamit cinq ou six milles 
Lommes de guerre . . . qu'il confesse 6tre arrives comme par mi- 
racle." 

* " Jamais on ne vit chose mieux conduite, ny plus heureuse- 
ment succöder.*' — Lettres d'Et. Pasquier, liv. xii. p. 334. 
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sound of the tocsin upon the troops in all the posts 
which they occupied. The King, in order to save 
them, gave orders that they should all assemble 
round the Louvre ; but this was not to be accom- 
plished so easily, he was himself compelled to so- 
licit the aid of his enemy Guise. 

Guise had made preparations for defence in his 
palace on the same morning. The garden was 
filled with arms, and the ground-floor occupied 
by persons prepared for battle. In the courtyard 
his friends belonging to the nobility formed them- 
selves into ranks, desirous of the opportimity to 
fight for him*. 

By midday the idea of an attack was entirely 
abandoned. Guise was seen traversing the nearest 
streets in company with the Archbishop Espinac, 
in the midst of a double line formed by the mob. 
From time to time intelligence was brought to him 
jfrom the central parts of the city, and the joy with 
which he received these accounts showed that he 
was confident of victory! . 

* Luigi Davila found him thus when he had been sent to him 
by the Queen, and he himself showed him his preparations. (Da- 
vila, Historia, 496.) 

t Young Augustus de Thou, the historian, saw him under these 
circumstances : "Mihi videri in vultu Guisii ac suorum eam fidu- 
ciam et serenitatem oris cemere," etc., lib. 91. iii. 187. The pa- 
lace is the present H6tel des Archives. It had formerly be- 
longed to the Constable de Glisson, from whom it was purchased 
in 1553 by Guise's mother ; it passed into the possession of the 
Prince of Soubise afterwards. 

K 2 
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he would form his plan, from the accompUshment 
of which he would not afterwards allow himself to 
be diverted by any objection. As he was willing to 
share in the pains and labours of his soldiers, so was 
he also desirous of dividing with them his rewards 
and honours. In a poetic eulogy, the artist who 
painted his portrait is asked why he had not given 
him a laurel wreath around his brows. The poet 
himself answers his own question on behalf of the 
painter, by saying that the Duke would have plucked 
off the leaves and distributed them to his companions 
in arms. He never forgot either who he was or what 
he wished to be ; but he avoided every appearance of 
overweening arrogance. His letters, of which many 
remain, are redolent of Italian courtesy. He con- 
descended even to those of the lowest rank, and 
seldom refused an invitation to a baptism, a wed- 
-ding, or any other domestic festivity. He had been 
seen to cross the street, hat in hand, to salute an 
acquaintance, sometimes of mean condition. In a 
company of hundreds he distinguished, at the first 
glance, those of them with whom he had a particular 
connection, and could let them know, by a move- 
ment of the eye or a turn of the head, that he re- 
cognized them. In short, he possessed that quahty 
which attaches men more than anything else, — 
carelessness for himself, combined with attention to 
others. He was also generous, though far from 
being rich. Let us figure to ourselves a man pos- 
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sessed of these qualities, and, at the same time, of 
illustrious descent and exalted rank, in the midst of 
an excited miütitude, whose most passionate feel- 
ings he shared in hatred against the professors of 
another creed. How could it otherwise be than that 
all should cUng to him? King Henry IH. once 
said that it was true he wore the crown, but that 
Guise was the king of minds*. 

There is no doubt that Guise's conduct, if con- 
formable to his nature, was, at the same time, cal- 
culated for the production of such effects ; for 
Henry Guise was, in his most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, a party chief. He united in himself, 
as men even then observed, the heroic qualities of 
his father and the subtlety of his uncle. 

Of the manifold motives which determined him 
at any time in a particular course, he knew just as 
well as his uncle how to present those which were 
most consonant with the dispositions of those with 
whom he was treating. The others he reserved 
even from his most confidential friends, — ^his own 
brothers could not extract them from him. His 
word or promise was not to be reUed upon. We 
have seen through what a miserable subterfuge he 
considered himself reheved from the stipulations of 
the treaty of Nemours. He was not fond of regular 

* According to Morosini, it was once said to King Henry III., 
" Egli (il Duca di Guisa) ^ il Ee nell' affetto, se la M. V. e Re 
nell' effetto." 
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Already however all was decided. Appealed to 
for assistance by the Court itself, he went at once 
to the scene of the struggle. He was on horse- 
back, but without his cuirass or any arms, except 
a staff which he carried in his hand. Wherever he 
showed himself the uproar was immediately stiUed. 
He first hberated the French guards from the house 
into which they had been forced; then the Swiss 
from the Marche Neuf, and afterwards all the others. 
They were now able, under the guidance of Guise 
and his friends, to assemble round the Louvre. 
Through all this however no trace of arrogance or 
insolence was noticeable in his behaviour ; he only 
complained that people should have given him this 
trouble, saying that those who kindled the fire 
should in all reason extinguish it. He did not 
even show any iU-will towards his antagonists, but 
treated them with that admirable courtesy which was 
pecuhar to him. The danger and the victory were 
in truth equally unexpected by him. 

It was thought in the city that all was now accom- 
plished, and that Guise would for the future rule 
next to the King. The King was counselled to go 
through the streets in company with the governor 
of the city, the Duke, and perhaps his mother, and 
endeavour to persuade the people to remove the 
barricades. He could not however bring himself 
to take a step in which he would have to experience 
at the same moment the power of the detested party 
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chief and the scorn of the multitude ; nor could he 
be certain that things would remain in the state at 
which they had now arrived. It was told the King 
that Brissac had once more collected an armed crowd 
in the neighbourhood of the University, with the 
intention of seizing the only gate in the King's pos- 
session — ^that next to the Louvre, and most probably 
of making an attack on that palace*. Must he at 
length fall into the hands of his enemies? He 
finally determined to use the moment whilst the 
keys of this single gate — ^the Porte Neuve — still 
remained in his hands, and his opponents had not 
yet appeared before the Louvre, and to quit the 
city. Accompanied by the courtiers and councillors 
who had the means of taking horse, he set out and 
took the road to Chartres. 

Thus did this momentous event take place with 
but a trifling contest. The population of the city, 
which had once thrust out the Huguenots, and after- 
wards, incited by the Court, so horribly butchered 
those who ventured among them, now turned their 
arms against the King himself. The prince who 
had helped to provoke the fury of St. Bartholomew's 

* " Ho saputo," said the King to the Nuncio, " che il Sr. de 
Brissac raunava gente nell' Universita di Scolari per muoversi 
il palazzo regio et impradonirsi della Porta Nuova, onde io ri- 
mancva assediato et in potere di miei nemici, nelle mani di quali 
era risoluto di non cadere :" the Porte Neuve was between the 
Louvre and the Tuilleries, not far from the quay. (Dulaure, Hist, 
de Paris, v. 45.) 
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Day, saw, when king, the popular passions directed 
against himself, saw his troops disarmed, and himself 
compelled to fly beyond the walls of his capital. 

He was as good a Catholic as any of them. He 
had, as he once said, done more for the prosperity 
of the city than any ten of his predecessors taken 
together. But benefits received are soon forgotten ; 
they bind none but those who have inborn feeUngs 
of gratitude, and least of all the multitude, among 
which, though they attain in the mass a flourishing 
condition, still each feels only in his own case what 
is still wanting to him. Partly through his own 
fault, and partly through that of others, the King 
had lost his personal authority; but he came into 
hostile collision with popular opinion chiefly through 
his tolerant pohcy and his efforts to estabhsh peace. 
The rigid CathoUc element, once aroused, victorious, 
and independent, now strove to obtain unconditional 
dominion. It deemed itself to possess an eccle- 
siastical and political right to an exclusive existence 
in France. That the King was compelled to take 
other measures against the partisan efforts of a 
powerful house and the influences of a foreign power, 
was not considered by the multitude; impelled 
forward by the fanatical preachers who ruled their 
party, they felt nothing, suspected nothing, but 
blindly followed their Guise, who was all the while 
in the pay of the Spaniard. 

Had Henry remained in Paris, even had no worse 
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results followed, he would have been compelled to 
govern in accordance with the views of the city and 
of the victor. Now that he had saved himself, and 
was acknowledged as king in the country, negotia- 
tion at least was still possible. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ESTATES OF BLOIS, 1588. 

The deliberations of the Estates, for the assembling 
of which at Blois, towards the close of the year 
1588, the King caused the letters of summons to be 
immediately issued, can only be regarded as nego- 
tiations. 

The King held it to be necessary previously, as 
it were, to adopt the notions of his adversaries, and 
to submit himself to them. In a new edict, pro- 
mulgated in July, 1588*, he promises to destroy 
heresy, and requires from his subjects an obligation 
upon oath that after his death they will never accept 
for their king any one who shall be a heretic, or a 
favourer of heretics. He required another oath from 
them in addition, by which they were to pledge 
themselves to abstain from all other alliances and 
connections, whether within the kingdom or in fo- 

* Edit du Boi sup Tunion de ses sujets Catholiques : M^m. 
de la Ligue, ii. 366. Articles accord^s au nom du Eoi, ib. iii. 52. 
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reign countries. He would not hear the word 
League any longer ; under the term union he un- 
derstood the legal connection and alliance between 
the Catholic subjects of the realm and their Catho- 
Kc king. He so far controlled himself in this preli- 
minary proclamation as to announce an amnesty for 
what had taken place in Paris. Favours were 
even bestowed upon Guise ; and when he came to 
the Court he was received in a gracious manner. 
Epernon lost his new government, and was re- 
moved, and the whole Council was dismissed, be- 
cause it appeared indissolubly associated with the 
previous political administration of aflfairs. All ques- 
tions were to be freely investigated in the Assembly 
of the Estates, and new forms of government decided 
upon. 

When the Estates assembled at Blois m October, 
the King flattered himself that the free elections 
would have brought together in the Assembly men 
who were not connected with the League, and who 
would lend a willing ear to his representations. I 
know not that ever a French king delivered a more 
remarkable discourse than that with which Henry 
III. opened these Estates. It was animated through- 
out with a feeling that an understanding in the 
Catholic sense, as well as in accordance with the 
monarchy and the Estates, was still practicable by 
means of consultation. 

Henry III. commenced with a eulogy upon his 

k3 
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mother, who sat upon the highest step immediately 
below the throne. He promised again to oppose 
heresy, even at the risk of his life, as he had done 
before in battle; he could not find a prouder 
grave than amidst the ruins of heresy. He pronoiised, 
in addition, a searching reform in reference to the 
finances as well as in the appointment to official 
places, for he said that his honour depended upon 
the prosperity of his subjects and the welfare of the 
kingdom. Some of the abuses complained of he 
declared to be abolished on the spot. He conjured 
the Estates to unite with him for the purpose of 
putting an end to all disorder, by the memory of 
the ancient kings his predecessors, by whom they 
had been happily and mildly governed, and by the 
name of true Frenchmen, who always passionately 
reverenced their natural and legitimate kings. 

" I am your King," said he : "I am the only per- 
son who can say this. In this monarchy 1 desire 
to be nothing more than what I am. Monarchy is 
the best form of government. The monarch inhe- 
rits from his predecessors not only the highest dig- 
nity, but also the zeal to use it for the honour of 
God and for the preservation of all." 

" He had been told, it was true," he continued, 
" that an assembly of the Estates coidd easily shake 
the royal authority; such an event could happen 
however only when that authority was exercised to 
promote bad objects; but when its objects were 
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pure, as in the present case, an assembly of the Estates 
would rather strengthen the legitimate power, and 
therefore he had called them together in spite of all 
such objections. The object of the assembly he 
placed in the good advice of the subjects and the 
sacred resolutions of the prince*. 

" The decrees which should be agreed upon in this 
manner, he promised to swear to upon the Evangelists, 
and never under any pretext to violate. It might 
indeed appear that by giving these pledges he com- 
promised the royal authority, which by law was 
made superior to the law itself ; but he knew that 
the true magnanimity of a good prince consisted in 
regulating his intentions and proceedings according 
to good laws. Should he however by his present 
conduct diminish the royal power, he would only 
have made what remained of it the more firm and 



enduring. 



}> 



There is no reason to think that King Henry III. 
was guilty of either untruth or hypocrisy in these 
declarations ; his meaning was to limit the crown. 



* " Cette tenue d*Etats est un remade pour gu^rir, avec les bons 
conseils des sujets et la sainte resolution du Prince, les maladies 
que le long espace de temps et la n^gligente observation des 
ordonnances du royaume y ont laiss^ prendre pied." — Harangue 
faite par le Eoi, etc. ; also in the M^m. de la Ligue, ii. 481. It has 
been said that the speech waa not published exactly as it was 
delivered, that there were in it some strongly offensive expres- 
sions in reference to Gruise. I leave this undecided ; it does not 
affect the principal matter. 
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whose original independence he firmly maintained, 
by subjecting it to laws which he himself should 
adopt freely. In this manner he thought to me- 
diate between the monarchy and the Estates, in the 
ancient dispute which had agitated previous ages, 
and which was to agitate later times stiU more fiercely. 
The fimdamental laws of the kingdom were to be 
renewed, or newly estabhshed, by a change freely 
concurred in by all its authorities ; and upon these 
fundamental laws, thus altered, the monarchy was to 
be bound by an inviolable oath. 

Never did a French king approach nearer to 
the demands of the Estates than Henry III. at Blois. 
Was he not, it may be asked, taken at his word, 
and the difiiculty of his position made use of in 
order to limit definitively the mutual rights of the 
throne and of the Estates ? 

But there prevailed in the Estates ideas not only 
extended much further than the King's, but that 
rested upon grounds altogether different. We learn 
them especially from the schemes proposed at Paris*. 

The declaration of Henry III., that there could 
not be a Protestant, or, as it was said, heretical 
King in France, was not, according to their scheme, 
satisfactory. The view propounded was that should 
a King only favour heresy, it mattered not whether 

* " Articles pour proposer aiix Estate et faire passer en loi fon- 
dementale du royaume," in Cay et, Anc. Coll. des M^moires, 55, 
193 : Michaud, xii. 62. 
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directly or indirectly, by the very fact he forfeited 
his right to the Crown, and the French people 
were released from the oath of allegiance which 
they had sworn to him. In order to estabhsh this 
view, the following theory was advanced. Kings 
are not kings naturally, but by the grace of God, 
namely the sanction of the Church, as it was made 
out to be, after an exposition replete with false his- 
tory ; this grace of God, imparted by anointing and 
consecration, gave them more right to the Crown 
than either nature or birth. Should a King refuse 
to bind himself by the fundamental laws of his 
kingdom, his authority at once reverted to the suc- 
cessors of those who had at first invested the royal 
race with royal authority, that is, to the Estates 
themselves*. It is a singular compound of the 
sovereignty of the people and of clerical pretension, 
from which they seek to derive the power of the 
crown. Without the Estates, the King was neither 
to declare war, to conclude peace, nor to levy taxes ; 
the pardons he might grant, or even the powers and 
authorities he might confer, they were to have power 
either to confirm or to recall. They were to have 
their procurators at the Court, in order that all their 
grievances might be brought instantly before the 
councU. In each of the superior tribunals there was 
to be a chambe relected by the Estates, whose duty 

* " L'antdit^, de laqnelle ils ont premierement revestu leurs 
roy», Icar seroit d^olue." 
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should be to decide in the last instance upon the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and to control any ex- 
cess in their sentences and judgements. A hier- 
archy, as it were, of the Estates, was to exist along- 
side of the royal tribunals and the privy council. 

Two systems of limited monarchy here stand in 
opposition, both Cathohc, and both . intended for 
the reform of abuses, and therefore not essentially 
contradictory, yet separated from each other by an 
impassable chasm. The ideas of Hottmann and of 
Bodin meet, as it were, on another grade. Whilst 
the King sought to preserve the original and here- 
ditary rights of the crown in their integrity, and 
would have made every Kmitation dependent upon 
his own resolution, and its duration upon his oath, 
the Estates laid claim to all original rights for them- 
selves, maintaining that the King was entrusted with 
the exercise of those rights by them with the sanction 
of the Church, and that therefore it devolved upon 
them to take the largest share in the administration 
and superintendence of affairs. 

These are precisely the antagonistic principles 
which have always contended for the ascendency 
in the monarchies of Europe. 

Had it depended on the consultations of the Estates, 
what system should henceforth prevail in France, 
their decision would not have been equivocal. In 
these Estates the only principles represented were 
those of the League. When it was spoken of at 
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first as possible that other opinions besides those of 
the League might have influence in the Assembly, 
Guise declared openly that his friends in the pro- 
vinces would know how to prevent such from being 
the case. In all the three Estates the most zealous 
adherents of the League were chosen presidents: 
the clergy elected the Cardinal of Guise ; the nobi- 
lity, the Count de Brissac, whose acquaintance we 
made at the barricades ; and the third Estate, the 
most enthusiastic member of the Council of Ten, 
Marteau, the Prevot des Marchands. The proposi- 
tions also of the Estates are in every respect corre- 
spondent with the ideas of the League. 

The first and most important was that their de- 
crees should have an immediate vahdity, and that 
the Parhaments should no longer verify but simply 
register them ; that above all things they should 
not be first submitted for approval to the Royal 
Council, but that they should be published as re- 
solved upon. They cited the examples of Poland, 
Sweden, and England, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, where that practice was customary. The King 
remarked, that in Spain, where the Crown had 
never possessed so much power as in France, the 
custom and manner was different. He caused pro- 
ceedings of the Cortes to be printed, in which the 
grievances of the Estates' deputies appeared by the 
side of the King's instructions ; what profound re- 
verence did these documents display towards the 
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Sovereign ! We may venture to suppose however 
that no one conceived himself to be refuted by this. 

Another claim made by the Estates was that they 
should have the supervision of the finances, and that, 
in order to put a stop to the violence of oppression 
and exaction practised by the partisans and other 
revenue officers, and to punish them for their ex- 
cesses, a chamber of inquiry should be established, 
in the organization of which the Estates would have 
a preponderating influence. The King might ap- 
point six of its members, the assembly of the Estates 
eighteen; the Procurator- General was also to be 
chosen by the three Estates, and this officer should 
be an upright and impartial man, who should receive 
information from all the provinces of the acts of 
oppression, with the names of the transgressors ; but 
they were to receive an income according to what 
they had paid, and which had not been already re- 
turned by the produce of the lands*. 

The next subject that occupied attention was the 
immediate alleviation of the pubhc burdens; and 
here measures of a most extensive character were 
proposed. All the ahenated domains of the Crown 
were to be resumed from the purchasers. The 
taxes introduced under the present government 
were to be immediately abohshed, as well as all the 

* "Et que la nomination d'un Procureur G^n^raJ seroit faite 
par les trois ordres, pour faire choix d'un homme roide et entier, 
qui auroitun Substitut en chaque province de la France," etc. — 
Des Etats Gr^n. xv. 41. 
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other extraordinary imposts except the tailley and 
that was to be reduced at once to its amount under 
Francis L, and in time to that which it bore under 
Louis XII. It is manifest that the Treasury was 
here threatened with a deficiency which could not 
be calculated. The King represented to them the 
condition in which he was already placed, and the 
few favours he bestowed upon his attendants. He 
showed them his clothes, which must last him 
three months more. He was certainly no longer a 
spendthrift; his household was maintamed upon 
a very humble footing ; if two capons were thought 
too much for his table, he would content himself 
with one. He had not at the present moment a 
single sou in his purse; sometimes the money was 
wanting even for despatching a courier. If they 
were not willing to find some substitute for the 
imposts they were about to aboUsh, then their pro- 
ceedings involved his destruction; but that which 
happened to the King happened to all. The Estates 
however insisted that the welfare of the people was 
the supreme law, and threatened to leave Blois if 
he would not consent to their views, and Henry, 
about the beginning of December, 1588, found 
himself at last under the necessity of complying. 
Although, he said, it had been represented to him 
that, in doing so, he reduced himself to the position 
of a Doge of Venice, yet he was determined to do it. 
He must be either very good and very gracious, or 
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very bad and obstinate. He also consented to the 
reduction of the taille, but on condition that the ne- 
cessities of the State should be suppKed in some other 
manner. The present income of the Government 
might amount to about nine million and a half of 
crowns. If his debts were assumed by the Estates 
he would endeavour to carry on the administration 
with five müHons, and this he thought they ought at 
least to do. Meanwhile, however desirable and easy 
it might be for the Estates to point out the necessity 
of aboUshing the imposts, it exceeded both their 
power and their intention to find a substitute for 
the revenue they produced. They fell upon the 
expedient of securing the pubhc income by means 
of the personal security of the richest members of 
the Assembly of the Estates, which was neither more 
nor less than a repubhcan idea, only that there were 
no men there who were republicans enough to carry 
it out. The subscriptions which were collected 
proved very scanty. In fact, every one desired to 
live by the State, rather than by previous personal 
sacrifices to make it possible to do so. The greatest 
embarrassment was the natural consequence ; every- 
thing came to a standstill, and all proceedings were 
paralysed. 

The Duke of Savoy availed himself of the helpless 
condition of Erance to promote his own interests. 
At the very commencement of these difiiculties he 
had entered into the closest connection with Philip 
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II., for the purpose of invading and taking pos- 
session of Saluzzo, which was most conveniently 
situated for him, but which at that time belonged to 
the French*. 

In the Assembly of the Estates some declared it 
to be their opinion that everything else should be 
postponed until the Duke was punished as he de- 
served, for having dared to give offence to France 
with so disproportionately insignificant a power. It 
is not true, as some maintain, that Guise had a 
full understanding with the Duke of Savoy in re- 
gard to this enterprise ; he considered it at least 
very unseasonable. But as Savoy was a member of 
the great European League, to which the King of 
Spain and Sixtus V. also belonged. Guise had no 
wish to take arms against the Duke ; such a step 
would have given his poKcy a totally different 
character. 

The disposition of the predominant party in the 
Estates was much more to renew with all vigour the 
war against the Huguenots and the King of Navarre, 
and to commit its direction to the Duke of Guise. 
They would not listen to a proposal that Navarre 
should for form's sake be once more requested to re- 
turn to the bosom of the Cathohc Church ; he had 

* He was in Spain at the close of March, 1585. " Ha las- 
ciato," says the Venetian ambassador of him when he had taken 
his departure, " opinione in tutti non piu di Piemontese, ma di 
Spagnolo.'*. 
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been sufficiently often requested, and always in vain, 
and now, that he was openly in arms, it was not the 
time to negotiate with him. They declared Henry 
of Bourbon to be a notorious and relapsed heretic, 
guilty of offence against the Divine and human 
Majesty, unworthy of succeeding^ to the throne, and 
that his present and future heirs had forfeited all 
the rights of a Prince ; he and they urged the King 
to remove him from his government of Guienne. 

They felt no embarrassment as to the cost of this 
war, for they intended that the estates of the Pro- 
testants should be confiscated, and applied to that 
purpose. They even laid down a plan, in accord- 
ance with which one of the most considerable of the 
inhabitants in the chief town of each district was 
to be appointed as receiver of the funds to arise 
from the sale of the estates*. The third Estate, 
which had at first hesitated at describing the King 
of Navarre as a heretic, as they considered that it 
did not belong to the laity to judge of such matters, 
adopted the word at last, because it involved the 
loss of property and hereditary rights. A general con- 
fiscation of the estates held by Protestants w^as con- 
templated, in consonance with the severest decrees 



* " Que tous h^r^tiques, de quelque etat, quality, ou condition 
qu'ils soient, soient punis de peines indictes et port^es par les 
ordonnances des d^funts rois de France, Francois I. et Henri II., 
et leurs biens employes au frais de la guerre," etc. — Cahier du 
Tiers Etat, Etats Gen., et autr. Ass. Nat., torn. xv. p. 156. 
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of the ecclesiastical law, similar to the sentence which 
had been formerly executed upon the Albigenses. 

Henry of Guise had a leading hand in all these 
proceedings. His conduct at the opening of the 
Estates was remarkable, when, in discharging his 
oflSce of Lord High Steward, he knelt at the foot of 
the throne, and cast upon the assembly round him 
a glance which expressed his assurance of the ge- 
neral admiration and devotion with which he was 
regarded as the commanding chief of a great party. 
He was master in the Estates, as well as in the coun- 
cil of the King. The leaders in the Assembly con- 
sulted him upon every step they wished to take, 
whilst in the Council no one presumed to contra- 
dict him. He leaned upon the great principles both 
ecclesiastic and popular, which alike excluded ab- 
solute government founded upon the right of birth. 
Whither then tended his designs ? Was it really, as 
is asserted, his ambitious intention to set aside the 
King, and shut him up in a cloister, as the Carlovin- 
gianSjfrom whom he was descended, did the last mon- 
arch of the Merovingian race ? In apiece addressed 
to Guise, and written immediately before the assem- 
bling of these Estates*, mention is made of Charles 
Martel, who, after he had raised himself to the dig- 
nity of Major-domo, made use of that post, as a 

* " Instruction a M. de Guise retoum^ en Cour, par TArche- 
vesque de Lion,*' somewhere about August, 1588, in the Me- 
moirs of ViUerov, 1665, ii. 266. 
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means to raise himself to a more exalted position ; 
bom a private man, he had left his children heirs 
to a throne. Did Guise actually aim at the high 
object of founding a new dynasty ? I think I may 
assert that this was not the case. Moreo, who 
conducted the first negotiations with the Guises, 
asserts that Guise had promised the King of Spain 
that he would not for himself make any attempt 
upon the French crown*. It may have been that 
Philip II. reserved some claim of this kind for his 
own house, or that the elevation of a private man 
to a crown, even though a confederate of his ovm, 
was displeasing to him. It is enough that Guise, 
who could not for a moment dispense with the as- 
sistance of the King of Spain, was fettered by the 
promises he had exacted. His ambition was not of 
that aspiring kind to which imagination gives birth ; 
but the cool and practical ambition of a man of in- 
tellect, who always seeks to attain what Hes nearest 
to him first, proceeds from position to position, and 
allows his efforts to be directed by the course of cir- 
cumstances. Even the King did not regard him 
as a rival of his dignity, so much as of his power. 
He had formed the idea that Guise aspired after the 
place of Constable, and would if necessary accept 
it even on the nomination of the Estates, in order 

* He told the assembled Leaguers at Eouen, " que uno de los 
articulos de la capitulation era, que el dicho M. de Guisa no avia 
de intentar alia corona." — Papers of Simancas. 
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that, once invested with that authority, he might at 
their command undertake the war of persecution 
against the Huguenots. The King was apprehen- 
sive that he would be forcibly compelled to return 
to Paris, and there, in the midst of his rebelHous 
subjects, be made the instrument to carry out their 
designs. 

The most extraordinary scenes took place at Blois. 
On one afternoon a sanguinary afiray occurred be- 
tween the pages of both parties. Guise was at the 
residence of the Queen Mother ; the noise of the riot 
reached him from the castle, and at the same time 
some of his friends appeared to receive his orders. 
He sat on a stool by the fire-place, never altered a 
feature, did not look round on any one, but kept his 
eyes steadily fixed upon the fire. The King mean- 
while armed himself in his own chamber with a 
coat of mail, firmly persuaded that his rival would 
make an attempt on his life. 

Such was the condition of affairs. Henry HI. 
was not himself fully convinced of the truth of his 
own notions of a power limiting itself by law, yet 
still firmly retaining the ideas of the monarchy ; all 
the resolutions of the Estates proceeded upon the 
ideas of a limitation which derived the origin and 
simi of power from another source. He perceived a 
systematic attempt to annihilate his authority, and to 
force him to the adoption of measures which of all 
others were the most odious to him. He endeavoured 
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once more to bring Guise to coincide with his views. 
Whilst walking with him in the garden, he spoke 
to him of the two most important requisitions of the 
Estates — the adoption of their decrees without con- 
sidering them previously in the royal council, and 
the war against Henry of Navarre without sum- 
moning him anew to return to the Catholic Church, 
— and sought to convince him of the impossibility 
of his agreeing to them. Guise however not only 
remained unmoved in his opinions, but appeared to 
be irritated, and let fall words concerning the 
secret whisperings to which the King lent an ear, 
and which rendered the regular course of affairs 
impossible, and finally held out a threat of demis- 
sion*. Had this threat been put in execution, it 
would have been most probably the signal for a 
general insurrection against the King. Henry HI. 
controlled himself whilst speaking with Guise ; but 
when he returned to his own chamber, he gave free 
vent to his passionate emotions. The Italian blood 
boiled in his veins, and he conceived the idea of 
.getting rid there, in the very palace, of the man 
whom he regarded as his most dangerous personal 
enemy. 

A dream, which had formerly made a deep im- 
pression upon him, rose to his remembrance : he 

* Cayet, " Chronologie Novennaire," in Micliaud, Nov. Coll. 
xii. 78. There is a little variation in Miron's * Relation de la 
Mort de Ms. de Gxiise,' in Petitot, xlv. 464. 
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thought he was attacked by the wild beasts of a me- 
nagerie ; and now this vision seemed to be fulfilled. 
He regarded the Duke as the lion by which he had 
feared in his dream he was about to be torn in 
pieces, and he determined to be on his defence 
against him. 

In this he was confirmed by his most trusted 
attendants. The old expression of a Pope in re- 
ference to the last Hohenstaufen and the first An- 
jou in Naples — ^that the death of the one was the 
life of the other, and the life of the one the death 
of the other — ^was appHed to the present case. The 
Italian proverb, " with the serpent dies its poison," 
was quoted. The King was reminded of the mo- 
nition which once reached him from the Papal court, 
that he should punish those by whom he was in- 
jured, and this, it was added, was no longer pos- 
sible according to the usual forms; for although 
Guise had committed a nionber of actions each of 
which deserved to be pmrished with death, yet so 
numerous and powerful was his party in the king- 
dom, that any attempt to proceed against him in 
a judicial manner would only create new disturb- 
ances and fresh confusion. 

The King himself gave expression to this thought 
subsequently, and added that he had struggled with 
himself for six whole days* before he coidd come to 

* To Morosini : " Per sei giomi continui ero stato risolutissimo 
di nOn volerlo fare, temendo di offendere Dio :" in Tempesti, ii. 

VOL. II. L 
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the resolution to take the Duke's Hfe, for he fearecL 
it would be an offence in the sight of God. At:^ 
last however he considered that, as a king by the 
appointment of God, it was his duty to secure obe- 
dience to his authority. " I resolved," said he, on 
another occasion, " rather to allow him to be killed, 
than to wait until he killed me." 

Formerly a great chief of the Huguenots attained 
a position in which the exercise of the supreme 
power appeai'ed to rest in his hands. Now their 
hereditary foe, the champion of the Catholics, was 
ascending with dehberate progress the very steps 
of the throne, and his adherents looked forward to 
his actually taking his place upon it. Then Catha- 
rine, in order to destroy Coligny, let loose the fana- 
ticism of the capital to which she had invited him. 
Now her son in his own palace resolved to lay vio- 
lent hands upon Guise, who was a guest beneath 
its roof. 

Guise, like Cohgny, received a warning, but, like 
him too, he thought himself too strong for any one 
to make an attempt upon him. He was acquainted 
with the revengeful disposition of the King, but he 
considered him too irresolute and too much of a 

135. The fate of Martinnzzi, of Escovedo, and others, appear to 
set forth a theory of those times according to which transactionB 
of this kind were lawM for crowned heads. (Compare St. Priest, 
" Les Guises," Eevue des Deux Mondes, May, 1850, p. 810.) We 
perceive however that Henry III. did not, properly speaking, 
shelter himself under this theory. 
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coward to undertake anything against him. " And 
should it be attempted," said he, in one of his let-" 
ters, " I shall carry out my design with more vigour 
than at Paris : let them beware of me." Against 
secret plots he beheved himself secured by the per- 
sonal influence he had acquired over some of the 
King's immediate attendants. By nature he was 
to a certain degree careless. Whilst he bade de- 
fiance to his King, he maintained a connection of 
illicit love which fully occupied him. How was 
it possible he could have anticipated that his own 
brother, Mayenne, shoidd have sent to the King 
the most urgent warnings against him and his de- 
signs* ? Without apprehension of either secret or 
open foes, he went about, trusting in his position 
and in the condition of affairs, and despising his an- 
tagonist, who was preparing everything meanwhile 
to destroy him. 

Henry HI. had forty-five body-guards, whom he 
kept round him for his personal security : all reso- 
lute men, and devoted to him for life and death. 
From these he chose, as the executioners of the deed 
upon which he had determined, such as appeared to 
him most suitable either through their skill in arms 

* In the 'Declaration contre le Due de Mayenne* it is ftilly 
shown that Henry was warned by Mayenne himself of the speedy 
execution of an attempt upon him : " Que nous prissions bien 
garde a nous . . . que le terme ^toit si bref, que s'il ne se hatoit 
(t. c. the messenger), il ^toit bien ä craindre qu'il n*aniveroit pas 
assez a terns." 

L 2 
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or other qualities, and appointed them their place in 
or near his old cabinet, and not far from the cham- 
ber in which the Comicil held its deliberations. He 
was perfectly secure of his victim. When Guise 
appeared in the Council on the morning of Decem- 
ber the 23rd, he was called to the Cabinet. The 
guard answered his salutations as he passed along, 
with a dead silence. As he opened the curtain 
which led to the Cabinet, he was attacked with the 
cry " Ah ! traitor!" thrown to the ground, and whilst, 
all at once comprehending the affair, he defended 
himself with his teeth and hands like a wüd beast, 
for he had not time to draw his sword, murdered 
at the foot of the royal couch. Henry was waiting 
for the execution of his order in a room lying further 
back, in company with the Corsican, Alfonso; in 
the chamber underneath lay his mother, Catharine 
de' Medici, on her death-bed. The noise was heard 
in the hall where the Council was sitting; at the 
same moment the Cardinal of Guise, who was there, 
was arrested. 

The fate of iEtius was involuntarily remembered, 
who, because he had grown too powerful, was, out 
of fear and hatred, murdered by the Emperor and 
his attendants in the palace at Ravenna. 

The constitutions of the Romanic- German king- 
doms, which associated the monarchical authority 
with the right of descent, were originally designed 
to avoid the violent struggles for it which incessantly 
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shook the Roman system, and to set insuperable 
barriers to the ambition of powerful and aspiring 
men. When however such attempts were made, the 
most firightful actions were the result. Without any 
regard to his ecclesiastical dignity, the King caused 
the Duke's brother, the Cardinal of Guise, to be 
executed also : he deemed that a King of France had 
a prerogative which set him above exconmaunication. 

Catharine de' Medici, who had not been in her 
son's confidence, collected all her strength, and 
made a visit to the Cardinal of Bourbon, who was 
also arrested, though not yet condemned to death. 
He attributed all the blame to her, and told her 
she coidd not rest until she had brought them all 
to the slaughter-house. She was deeply affected ; 
and, under the impression made upon her by these 
words, as well as in view of the dangers which 
menaced her son, with respect to which she was 
not deceived, she breathed her last. 

Liberated from his antagonist, Henry HI. might 
have once more for a moment felt himself as sove- 
reign and master. At Blois, in his neighbourhood, 
all was submissive. But it was not possible to pre- 
vent the pohtico-rehgious elements that filled his 
kingdom from exhibiting a fiercer agitation against 
him after such a deed. 

The chief had fallen, the Estates were fettered, but 
the hatred of the excited people now for the first 
time broke out in general and uncontrolled rage. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EESOLUTION AKD CATASTEOPHE OF HENEY IH. 

No sooner did the authorities at Paris receive in- 
teUigence of the event, than they shut the gates of 
the city, and held a council under the presidency of 
the Duke of Aumale. It was just in the Christmas 
hoUdays ; the preachers began to rouse the people, 
and the fury of the mob was directed immediately 
against those who were regarded as friends of the 
King — ^the party named Pohticians — ^both in the 
ParHament and amongst the clergy. In the Sor- 
bonne, the younger members, who were imbued with 
the doctrines of the Jesuits, and carried away by the 
tide of popular opinion, obtained the predominancy. 
Without at all considering that the right of excom- 
munication belonged to the Pope, not to the faculty 
of a university, the Sorbonne, upon the question 
being submitted to it by the city, decided that be- 
cause the King had broken the public faith to the 
disadvantage of the CathoKc religion, the French 
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people were absolved from their oath of aUegiaiioe 
to him, and justified in muting and arming them- 
selves against him^. After this, they no longer gave 
the King his title, and they refused to receive his 
heralds. 

What had taken jJace in Paris was repeated in 
nearly all the great towns of the kingdom. In 
Kcardy, the towns of Amiens and Abbeville — in 
Normandy, Havre and Rouen — ^in Champagne, 
Troyes, Rheims, and Sens — ^Burgundy, Brittany, 
and Provence, were nearly unanimous in following 
the example of Paris. Toulouse carried the cities 
<^ Languedoc in the same direction; Orleans re- 
quested that the King would remove the governor 
of the citadel, and when he refused to do so, the 
cily rose in fiill insurrection, paying no attention 
to his threats. The mayor, aldermen, and Cathohc 
inhabitants of Lyons, came to a resolution to obey 
no conunands, from whomsoever they might come, 
to the disadvantage of the holy Union. In their 
manifesto they mention the deposition of Saul 
by the Prophets, and the mission of Jehu against 
Ahab ; for men's minds were everywhere fiUed with 
that singular mixture of popular and spiritual no- 

* When Argentr^ (iL 483) remarks that there is no trace of this 
sentence or of four similar ones in the books of the Faculty, it 
merelj shows Hhat they were erased from the books. The Fro- 
corator-Greneral, to whom the champions of the Sorbonne appeal, 
denies not the &et, bat the guilt of it : " Virus noTitii ao feri do- 
matis a recentibus scholis snsceptum," lb. 488. 
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tions which inflamed their zeal to resistance, and 
appeared to justify it. 

In Paris meanwhile they proceeded to the esta- 
bKshment of a new government, not without the 
participation of the Spanish ambassador. On the 
17th of January, 1589, a general councu of the 
Union was held at the Hotel de Ville. It com- 
prised a few of the CathoHc princes, the most zea- 
lous of the bishops, and the most distinguished 
theologians and parish priests, members of the 
ParUaments and of the nobihty, and a number of 
citizens, the intention being to constitute something 
like a committee of all the Estates*. The deputies 
from the difierent towns had places in the Council 
also. The Duke of Mayenne — ^who, although he 
had warned the King to be on his guard against 
the Duke of Guise, never imagined that it would 
have resulted in his brother's death — did not hesi- 
tate, now that that event had occurred, to place him- 
self at the head of the confederates. The King 
made one more attempt to bring over him and his 
house, and made him offers of the most extensive 
and valuable nature f. Was it however in his 
power to offer anything corresponding with the 
prospects which the leaders of a universal movement 

* Maheustre et Manant : " us firent ^lire par le peuple tin 
Conseil G^n^ral de runion des Catholiques." 

t Cayet, 418, gives a sHglit, Morosini, in Tempesti, ii. 183, a 
satisfactory notice of these negotiations. 
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in a contest against him might have contemplated ? 
Besides this, his word had now lost all credit. 
Mayenne replied to all the advances made to him 
through the Papal Legate, with invectives against 
Henry III., whom he no longer dignified with the 
royal title, but called him a miserable wretch, a 
pitiful creature, who by his last treacherous act had 
rendered anything hke an agreement with him im- 
possible, and added, that he must be met openly, 
and opposed in arms by all who desired to save 
themselves from destruction. In a short time we 
see the Duke of Mayenne at the head of the army 
of the Union, taking the field against his King. 

Thus commenced the open war between the King 
and the League. At the moment it appeared as if 
the former could not possibly resist his enemies ; his 
entire power was limited to the possession of Blois, 
Tours, and a few places in the surrounding district. 

It was of incalculable advantage to him that there 
was still a power in France which was unaffected 
by the general agitation. The army of the King 
of Navarre was not large ; it consisted of five thou- 
sand ordinary infantry, five hundred harquebusiers, 
and five hundred cavalry, but they were all brave 
soldiers, inured to war, excellently disciplined, and 
full of devotion to their leader ; amongst the troops 
of the time they always appeared the most impor- 
tant. In the beginning of March, 1589, this army 
directed its march from Guienne towards the Loire. 

L 3 
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A feeling iinmediately prevailed amongst the troops 
on both sides, that they were no longer enemies, 
and whenever they met, they mingled with each 
other in a kind of mihtary fraternity. In fact this 
could not have been long delayed, for the two 
princes had but one and the same enemy. On the 
3rd of April a treaty was adopted, in the form of a 
truce for one year, between the King of France and 
the King of Navarre, but this truce signified a full 
community of interests and of arms. Henry III, 
acknowledged that, in coming to his assistance, the 
chief of the Huguenots, who might otherwise have 
carried on the designs of his party far and wide to 
the destruction of the CathoUcs, had given a proof 
of his duty as a true subject, and of his principles 
as a genuine Frenchman. He returned to that 
state of the Pacification, which, though perhaps not 
in exact accordance with his opinions and wishes, 
was the best suited to his nature and to the con- 
dition of the country, and declared the fi^e exercise 
of the Reformed rehgion to be lawful in all places 
where his confederates might happen to be, in the 
camp, as well as in appointed places in each district of 
the kingdom*. The stipulation for a secure passage 
over the Loire, made by the Reformed, coidd not 
be fulfilled without difficulty, owing to the indepen- 

* Memoires de Momay, i. 906. What appears in Isambert, 
xiv. 645, as " Lettres d' Armistice," is rather an account of it than 
the treaty itself. 
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dent maimer in which the axithoritios of tho agt^ 
exercised their power. At length it was aanuu» 
pUshed. Samner was delivered \ip to Diiplossia » 
Momay, who had chiefly conducted tho nt^j(otiH» 
tions, and was one of the most tnistod servnutH of 
Navarre. He swore to maintain thJH place for the 
two kings, and restore it in a bettor conclitioii than 
it was when he received it into hin jmsHOHsiou*. 

The meeting of the two king« in tho piirk Ht 
Plessis-les-Tom« was looked upon tin a groat ovour. 
Not only were the banner» united, but (rom out nf 
the tumultuary contests of the tiuie at la«t arima 
ideas in which men of ditterent rnliii^U)m vi/t^ws 
might unite. Henry HL di^clüred timt Ua would 
no longa- allow the Protestant« to l>e mihd iM^retit-s, 
the word was not «o used in (ommr immi -, wlM>evt^r 
confessed the Gospd wai^ a CUri^UiUi, md |>etty 

ought not to occasi<^ij i^amxty mxd Imm- 



tititw. The ProtostaxitiB, in retuj^u, tiiv'xv*Mi thtt stjict 
pmidpleB ol royalty. They nmiutaiued th»t tlM^ 
Oiiistian doctrines required obedieuoe tg thfc tem- 
ponl «uthority, — ihat the Prince ruk* through the 
w31 of God, — that God direct« hi« heart aoooiding 
^ his own will, — and tha/t whoeve«' resist« the 
Prinee is a rebel agaiust the law <A God. 'J 'hey 



InH^ üäfifecaiy to tUe ^tion of tLe X/etwcf it duui u^l ^ij^j^fear 
fdKD iie w«6 tiUtsse : it xaarv kive Ufttfi tiM;* l^tli or \4iih of' A^mü. 
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excused the murder of Guise upon the grounds tha 
Iiis crimes and treasons against the King could noft 
have been punished had the insurrection been let 
to break out ; and that the King was answerable to 
God alone for his proceedings. As on the other side 
anti-royalist and exclusive CathoKc doctrines were 
closely associated, so on this the principles of royalism 
and of tolerance were united. 

It was the bravery of the Huguenots that now 
mainly saved Heiuy III. from the hostile attempts 
of Mayennc. How frequently in the skirmishes 
that ensued have they appeared in their white scarfs 
at the critical moment, and decided the affair m 
favour of the King ! 

Henry III. obtained other assistance also, and 
still from the side of the Protestants, from Switzer- 
land. That which was a matter of doubt amongst 
the Swiss in 1587, namely whether they would not 
be damaging the King by marching against Guise, 
was doubtful no longer; affairs had come to ma- 
turity; the cause of the French crown now coin- 
cided with the proper interests of the Protestant 
cantons. After the Duke of Savoy had made him- 
self master of Saluzzo, he began to entertain the 
old design of reducing Geneva and Vaud ; he was 
observed to be strengthening his garrisons in this 
neighbourhood. The provincial nobility took part 
with him, and a formidable conspiracy sustained 
by him was discovered in Lausanne. Geneva sou- 
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cited aid from the Swiss confederacy. Harlay de 
Sancy, who had been sent as Envoy Extraordinary 
from Blois at a time of the greatest distress, when 
they had not even the means of living, in order to 
enhst Swiss auxiliary troops, had, though destitute 
of money, the abuity to turn these circumstances 
to advantage. He mediated an alliance between 
Berne and Geneva, in consequence of which he was 
permitted to enroll a considerable body of troops, 
and was even granted a subsidy in money by Ge- 
neva*. It was evident to the Genevese that unless 
France were strong enough to counterbalance the 
power of Spain and Savoy, they must be lost. 

Sancy led his force first against Savoy, captured 
Thonon and the strongly fortified RipaiUe. Con- 
sidering that he had thus done enough to give em- 
ployment to the Duke, and as the other Swiss can- 
tons did not wish to see the power of Berne too 
much increased, the whole army was satisfied when 
he suddenly led them towards the Upper Rhine. 

* " Ceux de Berne et de Geneve, d^sirans prendre cette occa- 
sion pour Be revancher des torts a eux faits parle Due de Savoye, 
monstrent avoir quelque volonte d'assister le Eoy en cette af- 
faire et le secourir en sa n^cessit^ de quelques deniers comptans, 
et autres inventions necessaires a cette entreprise." — From the 

• M^moires de M' de Sülery* (MS. at Berlin), whict gives the 
best view of the state of things in Switzerland. There exists a 

* Discours fait auEoi sur I'Occurrence de ses Affaires/ by Sancy, 
in which he gives the prominence to his own skill and activity, 
which have however been since the time of M^zeray passed over 
by historical writers. 
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Here they fonned a junction with a body of Ger- 
man cavaby and harquebusiers, and then directed 
their march towards the interior of France. Had 
not Henry III. been certain of this assistance, he 
woidd hardly have ventured to pass the Loire. 

And now that he had not permitted himself to 
be oppressed, he found a third source of aid in the 
reviving allegiance of the nobihty. From all sides 
the Catholic Ex)yalists now joined his banners; 
amongst them were observed the well-armed squa- 
drons of Epemon. At Pontoise the King saw him- 
self once more at the head of an army of forty thou- 
sand men. For the first time in his life perhaps 
his heart was elevated to the decision of great de- 
signs emanating freely from his own mind. His 
nature was like that of Sardanapalus, which in sea- 
sons of prosperity abandoned itself to enervating 
luxury, but in adversity became courageous and 
manful. He took his way directly towards Paris, 
for, said he, the enemy must be wounded in the 
heart, and Paris is the heart of the League. He 
appeared before the city at the close of July, ex- 
pecting in a short time to enter it, and take ven- 
geance upon his enemies, for he knew well that he 
had a great number of friends and adherents within 
the walls. 

This termination of the campaign did not appear 
impossible even to those who were within the city. 
As the King continued his march without interrup- 
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tion to Paris, the Politicians raised their heads once 
more, and the civic magistrates held it advisable to 
disarm them, and to double the guards. The King 
however conquered Senlis and Pontoise, and en- 
camped his army at St. Cloud. Upon this it was 
thought necessary in the city to make sure of the 
persons of the most distinguished PoHticians, who 
were placed in custody in convents and strong 
houses, whilst the less dangerous, whose number 
was said to be six hundred, were forbidden to leave 
their dwellings. In the Sorbonne even there were 
some dissentients; but in general the extreme opi- 
nions prevailed, and another decree, of the most dis- 
respectful and wildest character, was agreed to. It 
was not enough that the legitimate King was not to 
be mentioned in any of the prayers of the Church*; 
it declared that there were two species of tyrants, — 
the one which only exercises violence against pri- 
vate persons, the other which injures at the same 
time the common weal and reUgion; that Henry 
III. belonged to the latter class, and that, accord- 
ing to the maxims of the ancient spiritual doctors of 
the Church, he might be lawfully put to death by 
a private hand. This decree gave the tone to the 
discourses delivered in all the pulpits; an avenger 
was demanded for the murder of Guise, and the 
slaughter of the tyrant proclaimed to be a meri- 

* Arrest et E^solution, Mem. de la Ligae, iii. 540. In Bolseus 
and Cr^yier the search for these affairs is vain. 
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torious work. Often were the relics of the saints 
belonging to the city, whose service was imperilled 
by the treacherous King, carried through the streets; 
the people followed in multitudes, and with a devo- 
tion which astonished even the Spaniards. 

From this however it was not to be concluded 
that they would defend themselves with equivalent 
bravery. When the aid promised them by the Duke 
of Parma from the Netherlands delayed its appear- 
ance, a sensible diminution of courage was percep- 
tible. The citizens refused to man the walls, and 
the soldiers, badly paid, showed no ardour ; many 
went over to Henry III., in the hope of being able 
to return with him when the city should be plun- 
dered. The Spanish ambassador himself was of 
opinion that Paris could not hold out longer than 
for a fortnight. 

Fanatical opinions, in general, exercise their fall 
power on individuals rather than on great corpora- 
tions. From the midst of the common fermenta- 
tion there now arose a monk, who resolved to per- 
petrate a fresh deed of horror. This was a young 
man, named Jacques Clement*, of the Dominican 
order, who had been recently ordained a priest; 

* In Boucher's book, * De Justitia Henrici III. Abdicatione,' 
which appeared after the deed, there are some remarkable notices 
of Clement, especially at page 451. I have followed chiefly the 
narrative sent to Spain by Mendoza, ' Eelacion del subcesso de 
la muerte del Eey Christianissimo de Francia, Henrique III. 
1 Aug., 1589.' 
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to pereoDs of his own age and to his friends ho xm^ä 
an object of ridicule rather than of rt>sjyvt ; ho wiM» 
weak in body and simple in mind ; h\\\ mc\\ «w 
the natures upon which fematical doctrino?^ n^rtko ih« 
most profound impression. Clement felt hin^Holf n\) 
filled with the notion that a tyrant who notight U) 
destroy religion and the common wcnil mif^ht Im 
lawfully killed by a private hand*, wlueh wm« IIm'H 
promulgated especially by Bouchc»r, that \\\n priciwl- 
hood alone made him feel any Hcniplim. Ih; IhUI 
before his superiors the qucntion, wh(dlic»r it would 
be a mortal sin for a priest U) kill n iyrtmi Tlw 
superiors answered that it woiilil ha nu \m%ii^ 
larity, but no mortal »inf, S^fiUmy^ l^/wi^vi^^ t/m^ 
firmed him so much in bw aUmj^n m il^^ mm)^*^^^ ^4 
the Pope against the Kisi^, w^m;!^ r^mwhU4 w ^%- 
communication. 'Vb^ limt^ n^^^m^A i// U)m m ^ 
monster, who wa« «»j^^ V> ¥w^/w m-^ \^J^^ /i/. 
ligioD zmA like fetate. Hk I>*iu>v4>4 Au; t^/^ 
perform «n infinitely JU*wrt/<j5rivu^ wi^ 4 h^: ^n4 
them bau from ium. H*^ ^'^ <lijbM.vMJf^ ^ t^i^^^^ 
in dke Berrii;!;, fur ii^ fotJMi^ liWt i^ U: i>u</<A/i/4i4) 
and w&Bo^ixmsd ulivt^, ^;ii^ ^lOi^rtiv^ <^ tU ^<.^;a^äIi 
iwould W uuwltittrv w "Ui*^ M>M^ vl liu i>vvil 



l^wwik <if-pai»rtw ,ii^jgu«i ^tm^\äK>iV f^i^iä^^^'Ä-'^^y^^^^^ yMSA*4^ 
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With cool blood, and the most serious deUberation, 
he bathed his knife in a decoction of herbs, which 
he himseK at least beheved to be poisonous. He 
then provided himself with a letter directed to one 
of the King's attendants, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing access to his presence ; and having left a little 
money to pay some trifling debts, he set out upon 
his journey \\dth a few companions. When he 
came within side of the Unes he took leave of his 
friends, loosened his frock, and with rapid strides 
directed his course towards the enemy's camp. 
He succeeded in obtaining admission to the King's 
presence on the following morning. Henry was 
sitting on his close-stool, and hoping to hear some 
proposals for an accommodation on the part of the 
city I he caused the monk to approach : he did so, 
and immediately stabbed the King in the abdo- 
men. Clement was instantly killed, but he had se- 
cured his victim ; and eighteen hours afterwards the 
last of the House of Valois ceased to exist. 

In the trenches before Paris an attack of the 
royal troops was momentarily looked for ; the Spa- 
nish ambassador had appeared there, to animate 
the citizens to resistance, when the tidings of the 
King's death were announced. The green scarf 
of Lorraine was immediately displayed; Jacques 
Clement was celebrated as a martyr in the pulpits ; 
the CathoHc popular faction carried its head higher 
than ever, and hoped yet to triumph. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ELEVATION OF HENEY THE FOUJlTIf. 

Saint Louis left two sons, from the elder of wiioiii 
descended the last Capetians, and the line of VaUim ; 
from the younger the Bourbons, Of tliew; tbi^re were 
also two lines : to the one belong<xl Üut O^ßtttfiHipUi, 
in whom it terminated ; to the (Ah^, Im rjtßuUstH' 
porary and antagcHost, Duke ClmiUm r/f Si^Auilptm^ 
who did as modi ior the deferie«; ^/f Vrm^*A* m 
the CcmstaUe did to tndmf^ H. 71^^ yn$k i4 
VendiMDe were Xsahfjfoj^ wb> bw!ii/>e Kiwj^ ^/f Sn^ 
vane fajr his maimieie; witi hAm$fßst> d'AiW^Mt; 
Charles, CardiDail <^ V^m^j^m , n$)A h/^m, fini 
PriDoe of Conde. Aiitligout^^ v>« ir:)t^ l^i^ l(^^#^ 
of Xarvre ; be wä ifi^i^^fiaAA ir^jm fewM l/AU^t a^ 
the tentt goMaöiwu^ 4ttid ir»^ W li««: ««itt*^ W^- 
tauy rj^ to iriaidj ii«: Ar>ttt^ ^^ Vttb>^ ^^ >^^^m4 
for Its ^äe«ii:auL; lite: uudwiÄ^ jU^Jif '>i^ ^; I'/^^mA 
ttmne. 
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to occupy the throne of France, for the house of 
Valois was then flourishing in its full strength. 
His grandfather greeted in him the heir of Navarre 
and Bearn, the maintainer of the ancient indepen- 
dence of the French provinces united under his 
dominion, and of the crown of Navarre. It has 
been narrated a thousand times, how he simimoned 
his daughter Johanna when her time was near to 
his mountain castle at Pau, on the Gave; how 
she, in accordance with his wish (for she was vi- 
gorous as the native women, and everything was 
to be conducted after the manner of the country), 
whilst in the pains of childbirth, joined in the 
prayer in the traditional tune customary in Beam ; 
and with what strange ecstasy the grandfather re- 
ceived the new-bom infant; how he carried him 
to his own chamber in his ample mantle, filled a 
golden cup with native wine, allowed the perfume 
of it to approach the nose of the babe, let fall a drop 
of it into his mouth, then kissed him, and prophe- 
sied that he would be a true Bearnais*. A peasant 
woman, who lived near the castle park, was the first 
nurse to whom the boy was entrusted ; he was after- 
wards sent to Coirraze, in the mountains, where, 
in company with boys of his own age, bare-headed 

* Favyn, * Histoire de Navarre.' A manuscript contemporary 
biography of Henry IV., in tlie Bibliotheque Nationale, contains 
some notices of the earlier events of Henry's life and of his edu- 
cation ; not so much new matter however as might be expected, but 
in other respects it is valuable. 
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and bare-footed, he ran through the mountains, and 
became famüiar with their steep paths. 

His mother Johanna too, who was naturally of 
a lively and cheerful temperament, and possessed 
indomitable energy, cherished a feeling that her na- 
tive land would not be annihilated, as it was some- 
times threatened to be by the great powers which 
surrounded it. But she also contemplated another 
mission for her son. The early death of Anthony, 
who, as in other matters, vacillated as regarded the 
rehgious instruction of his son*, left her at hberty 
to conduct it as she thought best. She did not 
hesitate for a moment*, but brought Henry up in 
the Protestant faith, which she had made the pre- 
vaihng rehgion in her territories. She taught him 
to sing Marot's Psalms ; she appointed a learned 
Protestant to be his tutor, who also read with him 
the classics, such as Plutarch and Caesar, and, proud 
to think that he was trained in accordance with 
the pure word of God, she conducted him at the 
age of fifteen to Rochelle, among the Protestants, 
who were there united to resist their enemies. 
Young Henry was received with a pompous figura- 
tive oration. " I do not know how to speak as 
well as you," he answered, " but I assure you that 
I will act better than I speak f" He was imme- 

* Ippolyto d'Este, April 4, 1562, notices this, 
t From the notes of Amos Barbot, in Arcere*s * Histoire de 
BocheUe/ i. 370. 
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diately drawn into the midst of the war, and after 
the death of his uncle, the Prince of Conde, acknow- 
ledged as the head of the Huguenots. His mother 
girded on his sword with joy. She took pleasure 
in narrating how she had once, during her preg- 
nancy, dreamt that she had brought a young cock 
into the world, with strong coloured feathers on his 
neck and wings, and his comb erected for battle. 
After the battle of Moncontour, Henry accompanied 
the Admiral, whom he regarded with unlimited 
reverence, in that adventurous cavalry expedition 
through France which brought about the pacifica- 
tion of 1570. It was, as De* La None says, a good 
school for the formation of ideas and plans accord- 
ing to the state of things. 

During the peace, the Prince felt animated by 
another wish, springing from the desire for more 
exalted renown. Charles IX., who felt a stronger 
personal attachment to him than to his own brothers, 
promised him that he would, as it were, share with 
him the exercise of his authority, and make him, as 
he expressed it, his right arm. Henry, in conse- 
quence, contemplated measuring himseK with the 
Spaniards, whom he would not suffer to retain Na- 
varre, of which they had taken possession, and with 
the Turks, who were encroaching upon Christen- 
dom. Upon no one did the victory of Don John of 
Austria, at Lepanto, make a deeper impression than 
upon young Henry. He envied the Bastard in 
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being celebrated as the hero of Europt\ 1\) upptMU' 
at the head of a French army, and to win two grout 
battles, one against the Spaniards and tlu^ otlior 
against the Ottomans, was thedromn of liiHyouthftil 
imagination, and the object that oconpiiul hin nouI. 

His course was however turn(ul in it totally 
different direction, by his union with tlut (!oiii't of 
the house of Valois. 

Henry's marriage with the HiHt<;r of (JImrhf« IX, 
was the Bloody Wedding. TUa proud i'Ami\mniiHm 
with whom he hoped U) jwrfonn mwh ^UfrufHi^ 
deeds were murdered before hw (tyitn; \ut wm n^mM 
himself only through hi» ru^r ritUiiiffunUti^ ami hiu 
change of religion ; on m> Hf*/'/nmt l^/W4rv*^r wo^^Ui 
he be allowed to return U> UU iMm^' WIwi m d^^m- 
trast wa« tim read/eiMJe iA ^y/u/1 i/; UU ffM^t$Hm^^- 
life, bv the «de <A im rn^Ah^, ^^^U \^4' i^mi^k'^ 
uKxals, and the aüBpkui^ Aduu^^iJ, i^'Ju^y ^ftik^^^akA'A ^k^* 
loftiest fowfi^^ii^ vitih uU ix^t ^^^iryr^)^ ' I ^'^i^l" 
was eocnpeiUod to takt )niH iiu «^m^uj^^^ m^Aim^ a^ 
his iKiart lie ««jeaniUjd ; i**r wtut >iuij^ii<4*U><l m» ^4m' 
movemeut* of Aitaivon, n^'Wiii 1*«; <tijfiiii'^><l, «r($iiUA^ 
tibe dadk yower oJ' ikr i^:^ fijlv^^'; k^'i*v V^W 
ertrr auf in t?oulmJ : ii^r ^4«^ uniVKl iv ^ ^^^U^^^-a- 
bi^ miduiiftt wtniÄttJ; i^siituift v^^Wui i^ ^a/uW i**^^*^^; 
ert» 'wtlj ti wt«rd V:3**tll^ iii^ <Xkh^\^^iU*wii 1f*4i< a«;* - 
i^mlü!^ ^lilicii t^^?l^ piii^^ 40Uii<; iaU' ^<^< ^)>M;r it 
fiOt «stemm, f/^üuii^ «v^c^^iM^to^ iM ^i«^ 4^nkyit\^ H" 
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was to be learaed to suppress the moml sentiments, 
and to restrain the internal feehngs from rising to 
the surface. But there was something in Henry 
IV. which corresponded with the Kfe at court: he 
plunged into the very whirlpool of passion and of 
pleasures ; he appeared to Hve only for the chase, 
the tennis-court, and love; and those pleased him 
best whose folly seemed most extravagant*. He 
formed the centre for all the gay and pleasure-seek- 
ing youth of the Court. From time to time however 
the rehgious impressions of earher years would re- 
turn : a trusty servant heard him once, in the lone- 
liness of the night, complain, in the words of the 
Psalmist, of the darkness into which he had fallen; 
he must also have felt the prospect of Hving for the 
future in a state of semi-captivity, as at present, in- 
tolerable. When the general state of things was 
favourable, in 1576, he seized the opportunity 
which his apparent self-abandonment procured him 
of escaping, and returned once more to his former 
friends and his old reUgion. 

We have noticed how he afterwards assisted in 
bringing about the pacification which gave France 
repose for a period. He then in reality took pos- 
session of that post for which his mother had long 
destined him as King of Navarre and protector of 
the Huguenots. 

The power and authority which he now possessed 

* M^moires de Villegomblain, i. 317. 
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was by no means unimportant. From his small 
kingdom, which the care of his mother and grand- 
father had brought into a prosperous condition, he 
could bring into the field three hundred mounted 
gentlemen and six thousand harquebusiers. He had 
an arsenal at Navarreins, and a university at Orthes. 
With the sums accruing to him from Foix, Ar- 
magnac, and the Bourbon hereditary estates, his 
whole income might have amounted to 300,000 
francs. His position as protector of the Huguenots 
gave him still greater consideration, since their mili- 
tary force was at his disposal. There were now 
what may be called three strongholds of Protes- 
tantism in France: Beam, which was regulated 
after the manner of a German principality; Ro- 
chelle, powerful at sea; and the Cevennes, important 
for their strong places and brave population. But 
besides this the whole south was studded with 
Protestant communities; it was stated that one 
might have travelled from the Pyrenees to the Alps 
through places connected through the new religion 
alone. In Dauphine there were four hundred gen- 
tlemen, and in Poitou and Saintonge five hundred, 
ready at any moment to take horse for the cause of 
religion. A few councillors from these provinces 
attended the King of Navarre in order to assist 
him in the poUtical affairs of the party. 

The little court which he estabhshed at Nerac 
emulated the court at Paris, especially when his 

M 2 
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consort, Margaret of Valois, whom Henry III. 
would not allow to remain in the capital, made 
her appearance there; and this rivalry was not al- 
ways in the most praiseworthy things. There was 
however still a great difference. At Nerac there 
was nothing heard of favom-ites or of wasteftd ex- 
travagance. The court was also a school for cap- 
tains ; merit in war gave to each his rank; the ladies 
incited their knights to warHke enterprises : a petty 
war took its name from that circiunstance. Henry 
won his first honours in a street-battle at Cahors, 
in which he took part, for personal bravery was still 
the foundation of the most distinguished renown. 
In the middle of his guards he scaled the barricades 
which had been erected for the purpose of resisting 
his attack, his feet cut and bleeding from the sharp 
stones with which they were formed. But he also 
showed himself already as a skilful leader. He 
thoroughly weighed the probabiHties of each enter- 
prise, and occasionally decided upon a course op- 
posed to the advice of his captains ; he knew his 
people personally, and addressed them by their 
names ; he was the first on the field of battle, and 
the last to leave it. 

By degrees he erased the opinion which had been 
formed of him on account of his conduct at Paris, 
and which attributed to him levity of character, de- 
pendence upon others, and unworthiness of trust. 
An author whom he asked to write his life, and who 
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answered that he must first accompKsh something 
worth recording, found in the course of time ample 
materials for a biography. In the conduct of affairs 
Henry showed both decision and expertness, and 
in personal relations the natural gift of managing 
men, — ^in all things an original and just compre- 
hension, which gave every one satisfaction. His 
conduct gave rise to the opinion that he was bom 
for the accomplishment of great things. As one of 
his most prudent friends, Duplessis-Mornay, ex- 
presses it: here was what the world longed for, 
what it thirsted to behold — a true king ; it only 
required that he should stand forth, to be acknow- 
ledged. 

In this Mornay shows that he did not know the 
world, whose admiration and recognition must be 
forced from it by great deeds: before his prince 
there was still a struggle of the most painful and 
difficult nature. 

The union between the Guises and the Spaniards 
was directed against him personally. At first the 
King of Navarre, who, while at the French court, 
had been very intimate with the Duke of Guise, 
offered to decide the whole affair with him in per- 
sonal combat ; the inequality of their rank was not 
to be any hindrance. He was content that it 
should be a duel between them both, or between 
two against two, ten against ten, or twenty against 
twenty, with the arms usual in affairs of honoiu- 
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between knights. Guise was at liberty to appoint 
the numbers, and to choose the place of battle, 
even out of the kingdom if he wished, provided 
only that it were neutral and secure. The King's 
friends entreated that he would not forget them if 
it should come to a trial of arms between numbers. 
Guise however declined the proposal, stating that 
he did not fight for personal matters, but for the 
cause of rehgion. 

After some time Henry was destined to expe- 
rience another disappointment, when even his king 
and master, with whom he thought he stood on the 
best terms, made common cause with Guise. We 
know, from his own reminiscences, that the intelli- 
gence of this change nearly unmanned him. Many 
a one will recognize that self-torturing anguish of 
soul which arises when we despair of all earthly 
things, and see in our fellow-men only enemies, 
threatening and urging forward our destruction. 
When the tidings reached Henry he laid his head 
upon his hand, and when be aroused himself from 
the benumbed state into which they had thrown 
him, a portion of his hair had turned grey*. 

In the year 1586 a great military force was put 
in motion against the Huguenots in the provinces 
generally, against him and his government in par- 
ticular. He was advised to give way to the storm 
for a moment, to betake himself to Germany, 

* Mathieu, to whom he told it, Henry III., 501. 
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where he might obtain some auxiliary forces, and 
then come back and march immediately upon Paris. 
Others however represented to him that in doing 
so he would cast the sword from his hand, and 
become a Don Antonio of Portugal, and with them 
he agreed*. " They have surrounded me," he says, 
in one of his letters, " like a wild beast of chase, 
but I will make myself a way over their bodiesf." 
He was desirous of terminating the affair rather in 
the bloom and vigour of his youth, than when he 
should be laden with years and infirmities. 

Amongst the Protestants he had in this determi- 
nation no ally more enterprising or powerful than 
Lesdiguieres in Dauphine. Whilst a student in papal 
Avignon Lesdiguieres had renounced both his stu- 
dies and Catholicism, and thrown himself into the 
Huguenot war, persuaded that by resisting the 
Guises he would render the best service to his king 
and to his native land. He acquired reputation and 
authority by the side of Montbrun, who, amongst 
many others who deserved the same distinction, 
acquired the title of The Brave by his gallant ac- 
tions and great authority in Dauphine. When he 
was at length taken prisoner and put to death, 

* The considerations were Duplessis-Momay's originally, ' Vie 
de Duplessis-Momay,' 95 ; but still they were those which deter- 
mined the King's resolution : "A souvent t^moign^ le Eoi qu'il 
(Dup. Morn.) luy avoit et^ auteur de cette resolution." The reso- 
lution was embraced spontaneously, not as the result of a debate. 

t To De Batz, March 11-12. 
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Lesdiguieres appeared as his natural successor. He 
was indebted to the influence of Henry of Navarre 
for his recognition by the province, and received 
from him the half of a broken piece of gold, and he 
promised that as soon as the other was sent to him 
he would immediately take arms*. 

Of still greater value was the resistance made by 
Damville de Montmorency, the leader of the party 
called Politicians, to the attempt made by the Guises 
to draw him over to their side. This may be looked 
upon as one of the most important effects produced 
by the hatred between the two houses. Montmo- 
rency caused the union between Protestants and 
Catholics to be confirmed in an assembly at Pe- 
zenas, and the Court of Justice at Beziers to pledge 
itself on oath to the observance of the edict of 
1577, without any respect to that last issued by 
the Leaguef ; and having done this, he mounted 
his war-horse to place himself at the head of his 
troops. He bore on his black cloak a white cross, 
adorned with the lilies of France, and said that this 
campaign would result in either the complete vic- 
tory of the house of Montmorency or in its ex- 
tinction. 

When it is remembered that Henry IV. also had 
contemplated a similar equahty of condition be- 
tween the two religious parties in Guienne, and had 

* Videl, * Histoire de Lesdiguieres,' 92. 

t Vaissette, * Histoire de Languedoc/ v. 410. 
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token Catholics into the provincial council which 
he assembled, it will be seen that the resistance of- 
fered to the League was founded, not upon the one- 
sided interests of party, but upon the expediency 
of enabling those who held different religious views 
to live together. 

This direction of men's minds, through the gra- 
dual course of events, now opened a grand prospect 
for the whole kingdom. 

It had been long regarded in France as a decree 
of Destiny that the house of Valois should become 
extinct. It was related that Catharine de' Medici 
practised those arts by which it was believed that 
what was removed in time and place could be 
regarded as present, and that, whilst staying at the 
castle of Chaumont on the Loire, on one occasion 
she caused the whole series of French kings to pass 
before her, and that each of the shadows, as it was 
called up, made the round of the magic circle as 
many times as there had been years in his reign. 
.After all the others came her own sons; and last of 
all Henry III., who was still living, made his appear- 
ance. He passed round the circle fifteen times, and 
then suddenly vanished. His mother stul continued 
to gaze with eagerness to know whether another king 
of her blood would arise, when the Prince of Na- 
varre, vigorous and active as she knew him, stepped 
forth to view. 

Many prophecies of a similar import were circu- 

M 3 
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lated, and their ftdfilment observed to take place 
by degrees for five-and-twenty years, until at last 
the death of Alenfon brought it home to the ge- 
neral consciousness of the nation. From this time 
it was also observed that the ideas of Henry of Bour- 
bon, perhaps involuntarily, far more than previ- 
ously, were directed toward the State in general. 
He had never as yet communicated to any one an 
idea that the throne of France was destined for 
him ; on the contrary, he often stated that there was 
no probability of such an event, since the reigning 
King was of like age with himself, and could take 
better care of himself than he could who was in 
arms. 

Who can doubt as to the genuineness of the dy- 
nastic feehng which animated him at that meeting 
in the park of Plessis ? Great tears rolled down 
from his eyes as the King, who was once more his 
friend, came in view ; his ambition went no ftirther 
than to be acknowledged as first prince of the 
blood, and to fulfil the duties of that position by. 
the side of the King. 

The fortune of his arms soon brought him to 
Blois, where a short time before it had been formally 
declared by the Estates of the kingdom that he had 
forfeited aU his rights and possessions. " What has 
more authority," said Henry, "than a decree of 
the assembled Estates of the kingdom? But the 
Almighty has revised the process and re-estabhshed 
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me in my rights." The letter containing this un- 
premeditated effusion is directed to the Countess 
de Grammont, at that time his mistress, — ^for in 
every act of his life his passion accompanied him — 
who, after the manner of such ladies, added some 
very cool and very selfish remarks. 

Another trait in the character of Henry was dis- 
played in the fiery impulse which urged him for- 
ward to the siege of Paris. The reputation of such 
an enterprise, he said, would be a magnet which 
would draw all the iron in France round him ; bold- 
ness is the mother of opinions, from this springs 
power, from power victory, and thence follows secu- 
rity. King Henry HI. was complaining one day 
that he, a good Catholic, should have been excom- 
municated, a proceeding which had not been taken 
even against those who had once taken Rome itself 
by storm. " That is," said Henry, " because they 
were victorious : only let us conquer, and the sen- 
tence of excommunication which has been spoken 
over us will be speedily recalled." 

And yet there is no doubt but that even a victory 
might have been dangerous to him, for Henry III. 
was^ pleased at the service rendered him, but not 
with the honour and personal confidence which 
they acquired who rendered him the service; and 
besides he adhered firmly to the principle that the 
first prince of the blood must be a CathoKc ; and 
as Henry of Navarre was not disposed to yield to 
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him, it was evident that after the conquest of the 
capital he would be compelled to return once more 
to Guienne, and to re-occupy the old party position. 

Meanwhile Henry III. was slain. The monk who 
murdered him because he was not Catholic enough, 
prepared the way to the throne for the Huguenot 
prince. 

The French nation had once gathered round the 
house of Valois in a mighty struggle for its in- 
dependence. With the manifold phases of that 
struggle however arose internal discords which the 
Princes had not the power or skill to master so 
easily. These were, first, such as sprang from the 
Estates, then the towns, and those of a clerical and 
religious nature. Through the confusion in which 
the last members of that house were implicated, 
they sought more than once to make their way by 
deeds of the greatest violence, until at length, from 
the midst of that orthodox party which they in 
general defended, arose the blood-avenging arm 
which terminated their existence. 

In what condition did they now leave the country! 
A Spaniard compared the French monarchy at the 
time to a pomegranate whose shell was burst open, 
leaving only the kernels to be seen, with something 
of the partitions that divided them ; for unity was 
not to be thought of. The powerful magnates exer- 
cised the authority formerly entrusted to them by 
the kings, as they thought proper, for the promotion 
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of their individual interests ; their dc^^igns tondoti 
to the formation of provincial satrapio«. T\w \r^\U 
ing men in the towns held it possible to Ihh^^iwo \\\^ 
commons*. A great clerical party dovolopod (he 
idea of independence — upon which all oiH^hmiaintit^rtl 
union necessarily reposes — until it rcacluul thn elm^ 
racter of hostihty against the Crown; atul wn« n\\\)^ 
ported in the attempt by the richimt n\u\ Micmt 
powerful prince in the world, as well u« by i^mh m(\ 
leaders of the hierarchy. 

With all these the content of tli« rutw IVifM'fi wnn 
more severe than that of hin pnuUu^A'Mmtr, *l%* r^^l}. 
gious party had been Umiml i'.%prmn\y hi n\^Hmi' 
üoa to Henry of Navarre, but fAh^^ mh^^rmrH^ ni^f 
arose against lum. Tim ÜM 4^iUr^iUftf I^mI i^f^ft^, 
him affected fa» emmkJ^Lum whU Ui^ f'/ml^.^U^M^/»^. 

The Bcnraltfte, whfß hmd mW^^A U* Wmt^ tii , 
did so becsmse thrv W(m^ ^/nr^'mf^'M ^4 iU^) ^/i»^^- 
iiess of kb C9t^Mt6»m., JttVKÜ "^h^ ftiW^y f^^^, ^^^i 

in dftr kiinugBfÄym. %(^ iic^'^)^^ ^y^f %^'>^ ^-i^^^ 
ai»! to ifc fejrruwn '%99AÄ^^ W<v^<s**-f^/y^ 
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murdered King, when the new monarch, accom- 
panied by his most trustworthy attendants, with his 
cuirass however under his doublet, entered the 
chamber. He was not received with any acclama- 
tion; those present, who had all belonged to the 
household of Henry IH., spoke amongst themselves 
in a state of high excitement : they were seen to 
clench their hands and pull their hats down over 
their faces. They swore that they would rather 
surrender to the Leaguers at Paris than acknow- 
ledge a Huguenot king, and this they said aloud 
within a few paces of him, so that he must have 
heard their words. 

Henry at the first moment feared that the Ca- 
tholics in the camp would unite against him with 
the people of Paris, and there was in fact a meeting 
in the city of the chiefs on both sides, and a common 
consultation proposed, so that Henry's friends re- 
commended him to withdraw himself, with his 
trusty Huguenots, from the rage of the enemy, 
until the approach of more favourable times. 

Had he done so however, he would have given 
up at the very first moment the claim to the sove- 
reign authority, the possession of which devolved 
upon him by the law of the nation, and have failed 
in his duty to maintain that authority ; but it soon 
became evident that there was no reason to fear a 
union between the Royalist Catholics and the Ca- 
tholics of the League. Mayenne would hear no- 
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thing of the proposed meeting, and it is difficult 
to see how the Royalists could have made common 
cause with those amongst whose number had been 
the murderer of the King. They contemplated 
rather avenging that deed upon their adversaries. 

It was always a circumstance of importance that 
there were in the camp so many Swiss attached 
to the European anti-League interests. They were 
more attached to Henry IV., who shared their creed, 
than to his predecessor, and did not hesitate, upon 
the requisition of Sancy, who had hitherto led them, 
to acknowledge the new King. 

They were however foreigners and Protestants, 
and had no power to decide the principal question. 
This depended upon the resolution of the Council, 
which had assisted Henry III., and through which 
the royal authority had been administered. From 
this council all pubhc ordinances had hitherto is- 
sued. It was invested with great authority, from 
the fact that it consisted not merely of ministers, 
but of the most powerful pohtical and miUtary 
chiefs. 

It has been stated, upon credible authority, that 
the opinions of the Council in reference to the 
hereditary right were in a few instances somewhat 
imexpected* ; that the remoteness of the relation- 

* We are not sufficiently informed concerning the particulars 
of these transactions. Angoul^me required to be much more 
full, in order to justify his pretension to a thorough investigation 
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ship between the King of Navarre and the house of 
Valois was discussed, and the proposition made 
that at first he should only be acknowledged as 
chief director of the war. But even in the midst 
of the greatest disorder and confusion, those laws 
which prescribe limits to the desires of individuals 
make their influence felt. One of the chief causes 
of this war was the refusal of Henry III. to subject 
the fundamental law of legitimate succession ac- 
cording to birthright, to the pretensions of the 
Church. Those therefore who had drawn the sword 
to maintain this fundamental principle, could not 
deny its practical appUcation at the very first mo- 
ment it became practicable. 

It was another thing however with the difference 
of religion. Henry III. had assumed that his 
successor would come over to CathoUcism. A 
separation of the crown from its old union with 
CathoUcism did not appear admissible to him or 
to his adherents. The latter now lost no time in 
demanding that the lawful heir to the throne should 
make this change without delay. They gave two 
special reasons for this : the one, that if it were not 
comphed with, a great number of their present con- 
federates would go over to the League ; the other, 

of the matter. Dupleix and Mathieu contam some particulars, 
but they are guided by the discourse of Sancy, whose truth I do 
not question, but who maintains merely a special and personal 
position. 
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that the rights of sovereignty might perhaps be 
exercised by the new king in favour of the Hugue- 
nots : from these dangers they urged him to secure 
himself. 

Henry's decision of this great question, the in- 
fluence of which extended far beyond the fleeting 
moment and the men then Uving, was not to be 
embraced definitively, but only provisionally. 

Had the object to be effected been merely his re- 
cognition as first prince of the blood, he would never 
on that account have changed his reUgion, for the 
duty of self-preservation would have always pre- 
dominated over every other. The crown was a 
higher prize, and Henry may have said then or sub- 
sequently that it was worth a mass. But the right 
thereto which had now immediately fallen to him 
imposed on him a more comprehensive duty: he 
must save royalty in the midst of the general con- 
fusion, in order that the whole nation might once 
more unite round it ; he ought not to reject the 
only means by which this could be effected, unless 
his religious convictions were essentially opposed to 
the change. 

To his companions in arms, who urged it upon 
him, he declared, as he had already frequently hinted, 
that the rehgion which he had professed in his youth 
he might probably give up in his manhood; not 
however upon compulsion, not from the force of 
violent pressure, but only if he should be better 
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instructed. He gave some expectation of his ac- 
cepting such instructions from a national council, 
to be called within six months, — a doubtful promise, 
and but of sUght obligation, according to the sig- 
nificancy of the words, but at the same time of 
profound meaning. The legitimate hereditary King 
did not reject the notion that the Crown must be 
indissolubly united with CathoUcism. His Pro- 
testantism was neither so well defined nor so im- 
moveable as to prevent him fix)m making so strong 
a theoretic approximation. Besides this, Henry 
allowed two other generally restrictive practical obH- 
gations to be imposed on him. He promised to 
allow the exercise of the Protestant rehgion in those 
places only where it might have taken place by 
virtue of the last agreement with Henry IH. ; and, 
further, to fill the oflSces about to be vacated with 
professors of the Cathohc creed only. In order to 
understand Henry's proceedings at this time, we 
must remember that the party with which he came 
to this understanding was not that of the League, 
which persecuted the Huguenots for life and death ; 
but rather the middle poUtical party, with which he 
had always been in alliance. They were the ruhng 
party, mth more or less consciousness, in the council, 
in the army, and in the anti-parliaments consti- 
tuted by Henry HI. at Caen, Romans, and Tours. 
The Council, which had hitherto exercised the 
royal authority, controlled all these ; it adopted the 
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King, rather than subjected itself to him and to his 
designs*. 

Thus was a union estabUshed between the legiti- 
mate royalty which had devolved upon a Protestant, 
and the CathoUc Royalists. It was however only 
a very loose connection, — one that contemplated a 
distant object, and a preparation for future power, 
rather than a foundation for present authority. 
Who could say whether it would ever consoUdate 
itself into such an authority ? The agreement by 
no means satisfied all those who had hitherto fought 
together. The most powerful of the magnates of 
the day, Epemon, quitted the camp, and it was 
a matter of satisfaction that he did not immediately 
join the League, as many others did. 

The mihtary undertaking in which the army was 
engaged was given up of necessity. In the first 
sitting of the Council it was proposed to proceed 
with the beleaguering of Paris ; but, with so many 
secessions from his side, Henry could not consent 
to that enterprise. He said he would first with- 

* In tLe Collection of Sillery there is a letter, directed to tLe 
Swiss from tLe members of the Council, in which these views 
are expressed. They have acknowledged " nostre dit Eoy estre 
legitime successeur, et que le droit naturel nous obligeoit a lui 
rendre fidelity et ob^issance. Nous aurions, en luy prestant le 
serment, pourvu ä la seuret^ et conservation de nostre religion 
Catholique par la promesse qu'il nous auroit faiste, par lui signee 
et jur^e, de n'y rien innover, ainsi la maintenir et conserver ;" by 
which even the damage otherwise to be expected from despair 
was warded off from religion. 
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draw beyond some of the rivers, and then he would 
be able to give his confidence to those who remained 
steady to him. A portion of his troops marched 
to Champagne, another to Picardy, and with the 
third Henry betook himself to Normandy, where 
he was acknowledged by Caen, Dieppe, and Pont- 
de-l' Arche. It was a vast advantage to him that 
he was not at the other side of the Loire, hemmed 
in in the distant south, but that he had a firm 
footing in the north of the kingdom ; still this was 
very far from being what his title indicated him to 
be — King of France ; and his enemies had already 
placed in opposition to him another, whose claims 
to the same title they acknowledged. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1589 AXD 1590. 

The population of Paris, on the intelligence of the 
death of Henry III., abandoned themselves to joy 
and hopes. The authority of the preachers was 
augmented by the event, since the Prince, whom 
they had overwhelmed with their curses, had been 
actually destroyed in accordance with their predic- 
tions. They spoke of Jacques Clement as a martyr, 
and likened him to Judith. They declared every 
one to be excommunicated who should acknowledge 
Henry of Navarre. 

But, as in the camp, so in the city, the adoption 
of a great resolution was now indispensable. The 
Duke of Mayenne was nominated Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral of the kingdom and of the crown of France 
in opposition to the living King, after whose death 
the office was not to continue. 

It was even very seriously discussed whether 
Mayenne, disregarding the old and infirm Cardinal, 
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should not declare himself king : by the boldness 
of such a step he was told he would carry away 
the Nobility and the Estates, and unite all France 
around him. In Mayenne's council however it 
was thought that such a step was surrounded with 
too many difficulties, and above all that the Spanish 
ambassador's opinion upon it must be heard. 

This ambassador was Don Bernardino de Men- 
doza, who was qnce compelled to leave England 
because Queen Elizabeth found his presence too 
dangerous for the peace of the kingdom. He lived 
and moved exclusively in the great Catholic com- 
bination which embraced Europe. The failure of 
the attempt upon England in 1588 deterred him 
as little as it did his master from contemplating a 
second. The annihilation of the heretics in the 
Netherlands, the union of the English crown with 
the other Spanish crowns, the settlement of France 
in a similar manner, — all these were to him objects 
which it was desirable to accomplish, either simul- 
taneously, or one after another*. He had already 
remarked how necessary a condition it was of the 
possession of America by Spain, that England 

* " Estirpar las heregias en desarragarlas de los Paises Eaxos, 
y ganar la Inglaterra (empresa que no puede empedir Francia en 
el estado que se vee), lo uno. (the Netherlands) patrimonio y lo 
oltro (England) conquista, que se puede tan justamente encor- 
porar con las demas coronas ... en beneficio de las de Espanna, 
para la conservacion de las de Indias, que hereges no posseen ä 
Inglaterra." — Papers of Simancas. 
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should not remain in the hands of heretics. la 
order to maintain in France a condition consonant 
with these views, he did not consider any expense 
too great. The rigid Catholic principle, from which 
he derived all his notions, and which led him to a 
political orthodoxy, from the consequences of which 
there was no escape ; the power of the prince whom 
he represented ; a natural talent for popularity, and 
finally the money he expended, secured for him an 
overwhelming influence. 

When the attack upon the city was apprehended, 
he repaired to the walls, which he found full of 
monks and priests, and told them he would die 
with them. Upon receiving intelligence that the 
Beamais, as he always called Henry of Navarre, 
had assumed the title of King of France, he paid 
the I>uke of Mayenne a visit, and declared to him 
officially, as Spanish ambassador, that his master 
would never recognize a heretic as King of France ; 
and at the same time he offered on the part of his 
master to the French Cathohcs all the power of his 
kingdom, in order to prevent such a succession to 
the throne*. 

The proposal which was now made however — 
that in constituting the League such a political power 

* Mendoza's Letter to Philip, August 8 : he had declared " que 
V. Md. de ninguna manera pennittiria que esta corona viniesse 
en manos de hereges, y que como Ambr. suyo ofrescia ä el y ä 
lo8 demas Catolicos deste reyno sus fuer9a8 y annaa para impe- 
dillo." — Papers of Simancas. 
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as was necessary under present circumstances, no 
further notice should be taken of the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, but rather that Mayenne himself should 
be left in possession of the power which he might 
exercise under the authority of the King of Spain — 
was one with which Mendoza was not at first inclined 
to concur. 

He did not wish the Cardinal of Bourbon to be 
put aside, because in the original bond of the con- 
federacy he had been described as the future King 
of France, and in that capacity had taken upon him- 
self definite obligations, especially in reference to 
Beam. Mendoza did not consider it advisable to 
urge the immediate submission of the French to the 
King of Spain, for he beUeved that they would per- 
ceive by-and-by, that without such submission they 
would be unable to destroy heresy in France, — that 
it was, in fact, their only means of safety. The 
French, in his opinion, must be dealt with as the 
physician treats his patient: the most nutritious 
food must not be permitted at first, in order to restore 
his strength, but that which is weaker and better 
suited to his powers of digestion*. 

The more cautious of the French Leaguers also 

* To this, lie writes, his King had moved him : " El considerar, 
qne el nombrar al Cardinale pour Bey no derogasse los contratos 
secretos de Beame y Cambray, que se hizieron quando la Liga en 
favor de V. Md. ni la pretension de Y. Md. al ducado de Eorgona, 
ni la de la Senora Infanta al ducado de Bretagna." — Compare 
ViUeroy, M^m. i. 130. 
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declared themselves in favour of this view, though 
upon different grounds. They found that it con- 
curred with the resolutions of the last Estates, which 
they were of opinion should be firmly adhered to. 
One of the ministers of Henry III., during the 
earher part of his reign, and perhaps the ablest of 
them all, Villeroy, had now a seat in Mayenne's 
council. He was opposed to Mayenne's arbitrary 
proceedings, and declared that he would separate 
from him if he should attempt to disturb the ar- 
rangements already effected. 

Urged by representations on both sides, Mayenne 
at length yielded. The Cardinal of Bourbon was 
proclaimed King, under the title of Charles X., in 
solemn edicts, by the Parhament, the Council of the 
Union, and the civic authorities. Thus was the 
pubhc authority in some measure arranged, but un- 
questionably in a most anomalous form. 

A prince was acknowledged as king, whose right 
was doubtful, and who was himself a poor prisoner, 
in the power of the very man he was set up to oppose. 
His substitute was a powerful magnate, who was 
himself only deterred by the diflSiculty of the enter- 
prise, from stretching forth his own hand to the 
crown, and who was at the same time dependent 
upon foreign subsidies. Henry of Guise had received 
at one time or another three miUions in gold from 
Spain; the Duke of Mayenne also had aheady 
received about eight hundred thousand gold-scudi. 

VOL. II. N 
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Without this money, neither would the former have 
been able to elevate himself to the authority he had 
possessed, nor the latter to maintain himself in the 
position he occupied. It had alvrays been the prin- 
cipal object of their soHcitude, to have the Spanish 
money placed in their own hands, and not to have it 
distributed immediately amongst then* companions 
in arms, lest such a course should weaken their 
personal authority. 

It was upon this very connection, above all others, 
that the influence of the Spanish ambassador rested; 
yet he agreed vrith Mayenne in generalities only ; 
he did not pursue any object which could be pro- 
perly called French, his aim was altogether of a 
universal character — ^the dominion of the rigorous 
Catholic idea, and still more of that of his King, over 
the whole world. He was mysterious and subtle in 
his proceedings, and immoveable in his designs, 
for the accomplishment of which he neglected no 
means. The clergy and the mob were dependent 
upon him: the former for the sake of the clerical 
maxims ; and the latter, tumultuous and moveable, 
more eager for freedom than capable of appreciating 
it, easier to be induced to submit to privations than 
to yield contributions, and perfectly content that 
these should be made by others. 

However Uttle this deserved the name of an organi- 
zation, it yet had the superiority of power in the 
beginning. The army which left Paris in order to 
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take the field in September, 1589, and which was 
composed of Swiss and Germans collected together 
by means of Spanish money, might have amounted 
to about twenty thousand men. Mayenne boasted 
that the Beamais must either fling himself into the 
sea, or he would in a short time lead him in chains 
through the Faubourg St. Antoine*. In Heniy IV. 
however he found an enemy who was not only pre- 
pared for the worst, and determined to defend him- 
self to the very last, but also one who, beneath the 
appearance of levity and carelessness, possessed a 
profound, almost religious conviction of his rights. 
It was no mere phrase with Henry, when he re- 
plied to a Mend who drew his attention to the 
disproportion of his force compared with that of his 
enemies, that they must take his aUies into con- 
sideration — God, and his good right. But he was 
at the same time a captain, who lived and moved 
in his camp, — ^all effort, nerve, and courage. Behind 
his intrenchments at Arques, which he had thrown 
up with skill, and which he frequently defended 
himself, pike in hand, he was invincible, even when 
assailed by a force four times stronger than his own. 
The enemy found himseK compelled to give way 

♦ The * Vrai Discours de ce qui e'est pass^ en rannte jusqu'ä 
la fin de 1589, M^m. de la ligae, iv. 49, contains an original and 
contemporary narrative of this circumstance: it is given nearly 
verbatim in Cayet*s ' Histoire Novennaire,* as well as in the 
' Histoire des Troubles,' of Mathieu. Thnanns, 97-319, rests upon 
it also, and is frequently only a translation. 

n2 
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before Henry, not only at Arques, but also at 
Dieppe, where a previous attempt had been made. 
It soon came to Henry's turn to take the initiative. 
The military men whom he had left before Paris now 
drew round him in greater numbers ; the EngKsh 
supported him, and by these means he found himself 
strong enough to appear once more in the open 
field. In the beginning of November he approached 
Paris again, and took possession of a portion of the 
suburbs, and even his enemies were of opinion that 
it was possible for him to force the city to a sur- 
render*. But his little army would have lost itself 
in the mazes of Paris, and his views lay not in that 
direction. His idea was first of all only to get pos- 
session of the towns on the Loire, which had always 
been steadily attached to his predecessors. Mean- 
while he had the satisfaction of being recognized, 
more solemnly than hitherto, as King of Prance by 
the parliament of Tours, and at the same time by a 
European power, the republic of Venice. After he 
had cleared Anjou and Maine of the Leaguers, and 
taken fresh assurance of Epernon's peaceable inten- 
tions, he directed his course once more towards the 
north ' of Prance. He relieved and besieged towns, 
he conquered some, others he lost again, but upon 
the whole the advantage was his. His friends re- 
marked with admiration and astonishment that 

* Commentarii : '* Se Ixavesse fatto un poco di sforzo, haye- 
rebbe presa la citta.' 
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within the space of two months he had traversed 
with his artillery one hundred and forty leagues. 
In the beginning of February he commenced the 
investment of Dreux. 

For a town so thoroughly devoted to the League, 
Mayenne felt that he must venture something, es- 
pecially since its fall would have endangered the 
capital. At the order of the Bang of Spain some 
Italian and Spanish troops, as well as some heavy 
Low Country cavalry and Walloon hackbuteers, 
marched to his assistance from the Netherlands; 
he therefore resolved to risk a battle. 

In Paris the doctrine that there could be no com- 
munion with heretics, was renewed, and on the spe- 
cial ground that the Church had even conmianded 
that they should be put to death. In the camp of 
Henry IV., on the other hand, both CathoHcs and 
Protestants prayed for the legitimate King. In the 
districts which obeyed him processions took place 
as well as preachings. Henry himself regarded the 
coming conflict as the medium of God's judgement, 
almost in the same manner as the ancient Franks at 
Fontenoy. He prayed that God might bless his 
arms if it should conduce to the welfare of France 
and of the Christian world, but, if otherwise, not to 
give him success. 

On the 14th of March, 1590, the two armies 
approached each other upon the plains of Yvry. A 
battle ensued, in which, although the resources of 
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modern warfare were brought into operation, the 
decisive force consisted, as of old, in the cavahry. 
It appeared as if Henry IV. must succumb to the 
superior force of the enemy : further and further 
backward was his white banner seen to retire, and 
the great mass appeared as if they designed to follow 
it. At length Henry cried out that those who did 
not wish to fight against the enemy might at least 
turn and see him die*, and immediately plunged into 
the thickest of the battle. It appeared as if the 
Royahst gentry had felt the old martial fire of their 
ancestry enkindled by these words and by the glance 
that accompanied them: raising one mighty shout 
to God, they threw themselves upon the enemy, 
following their King, whose plume was now their 
banner. In this there might have been some dim 
principle of religious zeal, but that devotion to per- 
sonal authority, which is so powerftd an element 
in war and in pohcy, was wanting. The royalist 
and rehgious energy of Henry's troops conquered 
the Leaguers^ The cavahy were broken, scattered, 
and swept from the field, and the confused manner 
of their retreat so perplexed the infantry that they 
were not able to mainti their ground ; L Germai 
and French were cut down ; the Swiss surrendered. 
It was a complete victory for Henry IV. 

* So in the * Disconrs Y^ritable/ from which Cayet derives 
his notices ; his variations seem to be arbitrary. The best descrip- 
tion by far is in the ' M^moires de M. Duplessis-Momay/ ii. 55. 
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" We have/' said the King in one of his letters, 
" broken through the enemy, dispersed his cavahy, 
taken his infantry prisoners, and captnred his can- 
non and his white banner. How roughly we have 
handled his Burgundians! (meaning the Spanish 
Netherlanders ;) God has shown that he favours 
right more than power*. 

The letters and poems in which others announce 
this victory sound like one great shout of triumph. 
Du Bartas composed an excellent and elaborate 
politico-religious admonition to the enemy in his 
military song of victory f. Henry IV. now directed 
his course towards the capital in real earnest. It 
was, according to an expression of the time, the 
black iQ the target at which he aimed. By means 
of the garrisons of Mantes and Vernon he had 
interrupted the connection between Paris and Nor- 
mandy. Soon after he took Corbeü upon the upper 
Seine, which was regarded as the key by which the 
city was supplied from the interior. He then cap- 
tured Lagny, by which he was enabled to close the 
Marne, and Creil, T3y which the Oise was com- 
manded. By the end of April the bridge of Cha- 
renton was in his hands, and his cannon planted 
upon Montmartre. The Parisians, he said, were 

* " Dieu a d^ermin^ selon eon Äjuit^." — ^Eeceuil de Lettres 
Miss, de Henri lY., torn. iii. p. 169. " Dieu a monstr^ qu'il 
aimait mieux le droit que la force." — To De la Noue, March 14, 
1690, p. 161. 

t Cantique sur la Victoire d*Yvry : (Euvres, 687. 
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disobedient children : so he must show them the rod 
in one hand and the apple in the other, and then 
they would yield to him. He could not conceive 
how they could prefer to him, in the bloom of mas- 
ctdine vigour, with a victorious army before their 
gates, the old Spaniard, abeady broken with deadly 
diseases, Philip IL, at a distance, whose death was 
approaching, and whose kingdom after that event 
must fall in pieces. 

Before the battle many of the affluent inha- 
bitants of the city, and even a few members of the 
Grovemment, had given expression to similar sen- 
timents*, but the old hatred animated the mass 
of the people with undiminished power. It was 
said that Henry IV. would come and take venge- 
ance for St. Bartholomew's Day, and bathe his 
arms to the elbows in blood. The new Papal Le- 
gate, Gaetano, whose views coincided with those of 
Mendoza, caused the oath of union to be renewed 
just before the battle, after a solemn rehgious ser- 
vice by all the city officials, from the Prevot des 
Marchands down to the standard-bearers in the 
different quarters. They swore never to acknow- 
ledge a king who should not be a Cathohc, and 

* Letter of Mendoza, Marcli 5 : " Siendo los ricos deste lugar 
los que mas dessean el accordarse con Eeame, y los de mediano 
estado y commun pueblo son contrarios 4 ello y fervientes en la 
defensa de la religion." May 6, he remarks, " Yr crescendo en 
los mas principales siempre el deseo de accordarse en que inclinan 
los mas que tienen voz en cosejo y mano en el govierno." 
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tile popahdoii of the quarters n*|H^iitiHl thr imlli- 
Tbe tibeobgical fiiculty dei-Iartnl tlint iloiirv \4 
Bodzfaon^ even should he n*mvo iHH*loAiH<«tirHl uh- 
sohitkHi, could never be acknowh«<lgiMl m Kiii((i 
and they held by this opinion now duiinff IIm» jUi» 
gpess of the siege. The distmnH i*uu»od Uy ii in 
the dtr only helped to exalt tlir inttuiMMH» ol' Um> 
Spanish clerical party. Thts nioniwtii^ onh^'« \m\U^ 
«traordinary efforts for tho »upport ol' llu^ pool, 
and the impression these nmdo whm dotthltMl li,y IIm^ 
emaciated figures of the monkM hm i\wy won» ti\m\ 
coming out of their cloister». HrnmnliiH» MoimIoüh 
sold his plate to purchase hromi lor tho |mmm' , h4 
the scarcity became more ifit<^iim^ Im« (hiikIiI (Imi 
people how to make food from (mtn, txhvr tlio iiiuii- 
ner of the Scotch: he caiimjd ((nntt miildnmH lo Imj 
set up before his ov»rn houm? for (uiokin^ ohIiimuI 
porridge, and thus preH(;rv(?d tin? liviJHof llioubuiMl«. 
As he passed through th(; Htn'^;tH Im^ wuh gii u^hul 
with cheers for the King of Hpairi. In Mtiy iwUMi- 
gence arrived that the (Cardinal of Hourhrm wuh 
dead; and the effect of this ii[K;n the populatinn 
was to revive, with rwloubled [xywitr, their wiäh to 
subject themselves to the King of Spain. 

The opposite ideas however exhibited tliemselves 
also. A Huguenot woman wandered through the 
streets, and reproached the monks with their sins. 
She would no longer wear anything red, because 
the Legate appeared in clothing of that colour. She 
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sang her psalms with a loud voice, and the clergy, 
who tried to stop her, were astonished at her know- 
ledge of the Scriptures ; she poured out her aspira- 
tions in the most vehement and beautiful prayers ; 
she asserted that she had seen a human figure in 
the clouds, with a sword in his hand, and that he 
had commanded her to tell the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier that she ought not to use paint, and the 
Cardinal Legate that he ought to make peace. She 
was one of the most beautiful women in Paris, 
and closed her career by dying in the hospital*. 
Amongst the multitude the Catholic and Spanish 
notions retamed their great predominance. 

In the beginning of August the famine had be- 
become so intolerable, that it was resolved in the 
city to send a deputation to Henry IV. The object 
was not so much to propose submission to his de- 
mands, as a general pacification, in which the King 
of Spain should be included. Henry IV. answered, 
that he did not wish his subjects to be indebted to 
the King of Spain for the peace they desiredf. 

The chief cause of the resolution which the peo- 

*L*Etoüe,ü.40. 

t " Eecueil de ce qui s'est pass^ en la Conf<Srence du Sr. A. de 
Gondi et Arclievöque de Lyon avec le Eoi." — ^M^m. de la Ligue, 
iv. 317. Comeyo*B * Disoours bref et veritable des clioses plus 
notables arriv^es au si6ge de Paris/ is credible as far as con- 
cerns what was spoken publicly, but the manner in which he 
mentions this mission shows that he was unacquainted with the 
negotiations themselves. 
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pie maintained, was the intelligence promulgated 
by the preachers, that the prospect of Spanish assist- 
ance was near. Yet this assistance was constantly 
retarded, almost to the despair of Mendoza. At 
length, in the most critical and urgent moment, it 
appeared. 

Philip n. had given money and enlisted foreign 
troops ; he had also, again, sent a force of his own. 
Now he did more : he ordered his nephew Alexander 
Famese, of Parma, who was then engaged iq sub- 
jugating the Netherlands, to postpone his proceed- 
ings in that country, and to march into France with 
his whole army. 

As regarded himself, Alexander Famese was not 
favourable to such a step. According to his view, 
France and Spain ought to maintain friendly rela- 
tions, and for a hostile movement against Henry IV. 
the present moment appeared to him, at least, un- 
suited. Besides this, he intended, ia the course of 
the summer, which was very dry, and therefore 
favourable for his operations, to make an attempt 
upon Holland and Zealand. It was impossible for 
him however at the same time to invade France 
and to overpower the Netherlands, and should he 
attempt both objects, he would be unable to attain 
either of them. At the Spanish court meanwhile 
that vast complication of all the Catholic interests 
was the object of steady contemplation. King 
Philip and his Council of State fostered moreover 
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the opinion that Spain could never have peace with 
Henry of Navarre. Should he win Paris, and with 
the city the crown, nothing could in that case pre- 
vent him from rushing with his Huguenots, intoxi- 
cated with victory, upon the Netherlands, or Italy, 
or even upon Spain itself; while by attacking him 
in France, the Netherlands would be most eflfectu- 
ally defended*. The Duke of Parma was somewhat 
displeased that the necessities of the war should 
be judged and decided by the cabinet at a distance 
from the scene of operations ; but when the will of 
the King was decisively announced, and the neces- 
sary funds sent, he had no alternative but to obey. 

He first of all put Mayenne's army, which had 
not let itseE be shut up within the walls of Paris, 
into a condition for taking the field, and then he 
himself passed the French borders in the middle of 
August, 1590. 

He was received everywhere as the principal 
leader of the League, and the money destined for 
its support passed entirely through his hands; upon 

* For tHs I have drawn from 'GuKelmi Dondini Bononiensifl e 
Soc. Jesu Historia de rebus in Gallia gestis ab Alexandre Far- 
nesio, Parmae et Placentise Duce III., supremo Belgii prsefecto, 
(Nuremberg, 1675), p. 118, who had valuable sources of informa- 
tion ; according to page 259 he had access to the Diary of Alex- 
ander of Parma. " Hispani triumviri (namely Mendoza, Moreo, 
and Tassis) ita cum foederatis agebant ut ad Alexandrum refer- 
rent omnia, communicatisque inde consiliis communes ad Begem 
Kteras darent ; quse nobis Hterse ad intima consiHorum pemos- 
cenda adjumento fu6re." 
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his approach to Laon, the keys of the city were pre- 
sented to him upon a silver salver. On the way 
to Meaux, he was met at Lizy by Mayenne, and a 
general review of their troops took place; the 
numbers of the army amounted to seventeen thou- 
sand infantry and four thousand cavalry*. The 
Spaniards showed a certain mihtary elegance which 
astonished the French, and many of them seemed to 
be aware, for the first time, that there was a civiHzed 
world beyond the boundaries of France. The united 
army now moved in the direction of Paris. Alex- 
ander Famese was commissioned either to reheve 
the city, or, if he should find it already captured, to 
seek out the enemy amidst its smoking ruins. 

But his mere approach was decisive, and the inha- 
bitants of Paris were astonished when, on the mom- 
ing of the 30th of August, the enemy was no longer 

* " Spectaciili frequentia major ad oppidum Lisiaci fuit, ubi 
ut lustraretur foederatoniin exercitus primi et secundi agminis 
copi» inter Famesiuin et Maineiim . . . convenerant." — ^De rebus 
in GalliS. gestis ab Alex. Famesio, p. 218. Tassis, who did not 
know the name of the place, describes it as " pagus quidam, qid 
est in media quasi Meautii via," i.e, between Meaux andLa Fert^ 
Milon. (De Tassis, Commentarii, p. 505.) We see here also how 
difficult it is to ascertain numbers. Tassis, in a letter dated Lagny, 
September 3, gives the army of the prince at 12,000 infantry 
and 2400 cavalry, and that of Mayenne at 6000 infantry and 
2000 cavalry ; the musters were not complete. Tassis remarks 
that so powerM an army had not been seen in France since the 
last great war (1559) ; he calculates the army of the King at 
16,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry; others make the cavalry 
amount to 7000. 
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visible before the city. All rushed to the walls, in 
order to convince themselves of the feet; some im- 
mediately joined processions, which were formed 
without delay; others betook themselves to the camp, 
where they rejoiced at finding a few tents not alto- 
gether empty, whilst innumerable waggons, laden 
with supphes of provisions, covered all the roads 
leading to the gates of Paris in unbroken lines. 

Henry had found it impossible to continue the 
beleaguering of the city, and at the same time to 
withstand the advancing enemy. The latter object 
appeared to him the most ui^ent and promising, 
and he therefore broke up his camp, determined 
to force the Duke of Parma to a battle in the 
open field. Henry's infantry was not quite so nu- 
merous, and far from being in as good condition as 
that of the enemy, but he placed all his hopes in 
the superiority of his cavalry. There were in his 
camp four thousand French gentlemen, who wished 
for a pitched battle with no less eagerness than their 
ancestors in the old Flemish and EngHsh wars. 
Henry IV., who himself ventured very close to the 
enemy, in order to observe his movements, en- 
camped upon the heights of Chelles, directly op- 
posite to him, and in his way. He felt himself 
fortunate when he saw a detachment from the 
enemy take post upon the opposite heights on the 
morning of the 2nd of December, and putting 
themselves in order as if determined to accept the 
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battle. He beUeved that he saw the Star of Yvry 
beaming upon him. We perceive from his letters 
that his whole soul was resolved upon the impend- 
ing event, — ^that he was fully determined to keep 
his ground, and to die rather than yield to the 
enemy. With these intentions he advanced into 
the plain, in order to give the enemy a better op-» 
portunity of commencing the attack. 

It had never been Famese's intention however, 
although he was vehemently urged to it by the im- 
patience of the French Leaguers, to risk the fate of 
the whole enterprise upon one battle. He was not 
indebted for his previous successes to the fortune 
of the battle-field, but to well-chosen positions in 
strongly fortified places, skilful movements, and 
persevering sieges. Although the constituent ele- 
ments of both armies had much in common, yet 
were they almost the representatives of two distinct 
systems of tactics, standing opposed to each other. 
In the army of the King the chief strength con- 
sisted in the French nobility, who came into the 
field voluntarily, and, without pay, attached them- 
selves to the service of their lawful sovereign with 
unconditional devotedness, and thirsted for the re- 
nown of battle only. The strength of Famese's 
army consisted, on the other hand, in paid veteran 
troops, — Spanish, Walloon, Italian, and German 
regiments, which constituted a firmly united and 
easily directed military body. The object of the 
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Duke's movements was merely to occupy the King, 
and meanwhile to capture Lagny, one of the most 
important places in his possession, and which pre- 
vented the approach of suppHes to Paris by the 
Marne, as well as from the camp. Having suc- 
ceeded in this, he coolly left things to take their 
course. He remained immoveable, even when 
Henry made a rapid movement upon Paris, and 
attempted an assault upon the suburbs ; he knew 
well that that could lead to nothing further. Henry 
meanwhile could not sustain a war of this kind; 
his talent was not developed for it, and the con- 
dition of his troops rendered it impossible. The 
impatience of the nobility to leave the army, now 
that the prospect of a battle, which they desired 
so eagerly, and which had drawn them together, 
vanished, was equal to their former alacrity*. The 
letters remain in which they represent to their king 
and leader how much they had done for him, what 
losses they had suffered, and how necessary it was 
for them to return to their homes for the purpose 
of ordering their domestic affairs, and promising 
to return to him again. Henry IV. knew by ex- 
perience that it would be vain to endeavour to 
withstand such a desire, and therefore, although 

* To Montmorency, October 8, Lettr. Miss. iii. 266 : " C'est 
une humeur que je ne suis pas ä cette heure de reconnaitre, 
m'estant aper9U assez de fois qu'üs n'en reviennent jamais et ne 
sert rien de les j contredire." In the semi-official narratives he 
rather seeks to conceal the true reason. 
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again took possession of Corbeil, and conquered 
Chartres, but he was not yet king of France, nor 
could he by any means be regarded as the first 
military leader in the world, as his flatterers would 
have had him to beheve. 

He said that it was money only which made the 
difference between him and the Prince of Parma, 
and that with better pecuniary resottrces he would 
also have be^ able to maintain his army in the field. 

It is very certain that an army like that of the 
Spaniards, and a general Hke the Prince of Parma, 
would have been impossible without regular pay. 
The silver of Potosi contributed to develope the 
^lirit of standing armies in Europe ; but an orga- 
nized state system, and stable poHtical arrange- 
ments, were also necessary to it. At this period 
how greatly did the Spanish monarchy appear to 
transcend the Erench kingdom ! — ^the former em- 
bracing South America, Eastern Asia, the Pyrenean 
and Apennine peninsulas, proceeding on the con- 
tinent from victory to victory, united by a great 
principle, armed and pi^pared in the best manner ; 
the latter, without subordination, troops, or money, 
torn with internal contentions, vacillating between 
two religious parties. After the Duke of Parma's 
successes, things wore in part an appearance as if 
the French kingdom were about to be absorbed in 
the system of the Spanish monarchy, and to become 
a dependency of ihe Spanish crown. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PBEPONDETIANCE OF THE SPANIAED8 IN FBANCE. 
— PEINCIELES OF THE LEAGUE AND OF SPAIN. 

Beenabdino Mendoza had formed the design of 
making France a province of the great Cathohc 
monarchic system, which, under his king, wa^ to 
govern Europe and the colonies. 

Since the death of Henry III. the idea of making 
the King of Spain Protector of France had been 
mentioned in all the negotiations with Mayenne, 
who in general appeared to concur in the proposal. 
A formal act was already prepared and submitted 
for signature. The negotiations were especially 
difficult with regard to defining the rights of 
the Protector. Mendoza required that he should 
have almost sovereign authority. The Minister 
of the Protector was to take part in the Council 
in affairs of state, of war, and of finance ; and, after 
the death of Charles X., the succession to the 
throne was to be regulated in accordance with the 
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will of the Protector, whose rights were still to 
continue*. 

It is easy to conceive that though Mayenne and 
his council, especially Villeroy, might make some 
difficulty in subscribing to articles which involved 
their own subordination to the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, Mendoza did not give up his object on that 
account; he still hoped to accomplish it through 
the aid of the multitude. 

From Mendoza's letters we leam the nature and 
mode of his diplomatic demagogic activity. The 
members of the civic association and the Prevot des 
Marchands used to visit him, in order to ask for 
his advice. His transactions with them were how- 
ever very cautious. What he wished to accomplish 
he never proposed as his own idea; "for the 
French,'' said he, " are jealous of everything that 
does not come from themselves f". He spoke to 

* " Punctos que se apuntaron para concierto en las juntas que 
ha avido entre el Duque de Umaine y nosotros ;" in the papers of 
Simancas. The first clause indicates, " que el partito Catolico 
pede la proteccion de S. M. como remedio unico de su salvacion ;" 
another, " que se pongan en execucion los punctos ä que obliga 
la Liga ;" in the same manner the promises concerning B^am. 
Further, "Anadierasse a esto la intervencion de ministros del 
Protector en los consejos de estado guerra j hacienda ; la obli- 
gacion de nunca tratar 6 determinar cosa de la succesion del 
reyno en caso de muerte del Cardinal sin intervencion del Pro- 
tector, et estendar a proteccion en cabe^a de la corona de Es- 
pana." I leave it undecided, whether Mendoza actually proposed 
all this in so many words. 

t Mendoza, October 30, 1589. The disposition of the nation 
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them of what he wished to propose, as if it were 
a report he had heard. His friends then repeated 
it in the meetings of their party ; and, in a short 
time, others made their appearance at his resi- 
dence, to lay before him as something they deemed 
advisable the very opinion that had at first pro- 
ceeded from himsetf. He then spoke in favom* of 
it, and the matter was afterwards debated in the 
more numerous assembhes, where it assumed by 
degrees the form of a resolution. Mendoza swayed 
the members of the Sorbonne in a special manner : 
they were, at that time, men of httle learning or 
intellect; but they possessed a certain fluency of 
speech, and in that their whole talent consisted: 
they thus furthered his views. His influence was 
all the more effective, the more completely it was 
concealed. 

Soon after the re-appearance of Henry IV. in the 
suburbs of Paris, on which occasion a few of his ad- 
herents had displayed some activity, the question 
was examined in the assembhes of the League, 
whose chief and fundamental principle it was that 
under no circumstances could a reconciUation take 
place with him, in what manner they could defend 
themselves against him by force. It was observed, 
that for this purpose, there were only two resources, 
either to unite all the French Cathohcs, or to entrust 

was " estar sospeclioso del estrangero, por mas que aya menester 
su amistad, no satisfasdendoles nada que no sea de su nacion." 
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themselves wholly to the King of Spain ; and that 
as the former was unattainable, on account of the 
oblivion into which the interests of religion had 
fallen with so many, the latter only remained, and 
they must assure themselves of the King of Spam's 
protection. Here, too, it was proposed that King 
Philip II. should in all form be named Protector 
of France*. Objections were not wanting to this 
course, but they were aU removed by Mendoza and 
his friends. 

It was objected that King Philip would introduce 
the Spanish Inquisition, fill the offices of the state 
with foreigners, demand unusual subsidies, and op- 
press the country with his troops ; that he might 
perhaps make himself master of the Prench towns, 
and that there would be a danger of the entire 
nobihty's renouncing his authority. 

To this it was answered that the boards of 
hearth-money were more severe than the Spanish 
Inquisition; the native troops often more violent 
than the Spanish ; as to other attempts, they could 
be warded off by means of the Estates General ; 
and that, as to the Prench towns, they had more 
to fear from England than from Spain. Amongst 
many of the Prench, whose religious feelings were 
excited to a high pitch, ecclesiastical zeal so com- 

* " Incominodit^s, qu'aucuns disent ponvoir advenir si on 
appelle rEspagnol comme protecteur de nostre Eoy et royamne," 
1589 : Archiyes of Simancas. 
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pletely predominated over their wonted national 
ambition, that they could cahnly contemplate the 
possibility of a great loss of territory. With less 
extent, it was said, the kingdom, if once purged 
from atheism and heresy, would be able to do more 
for itself, and to contribute more to the welfare of 
Christendom than it otherwise could, even if it pos- 
sessed all Asia*. 

There was still one cause of hesitation ; the pos- 
sibility that by adopting this course the French 
might fall under the government of the Spaniards. 
Mendoza endeavoured to remove it by saying that 
the administration of a great monarchy was con- 
ducted something like the government of a mo- 
nastic order, which was constituted out of many 
nations, though united under one head. An Itahan 
guardian could not issue orders to the French ; nor 
a French to the Germans ; each brother was a fo- 
reigner to all who were not of his nation, and yet 
all unanimously acknowledged the supreme chief of 
the Order. The Constitution of Spain, he said, 
was similar to this ; and that to the great advan- 
tage of the provinces. It was manifest, for exam- 
ple, that the ' county' of Burgundy was more pros- 
perous under the Spanish government than the 

♦ " Qnand le royamne seroit de moindre ^tendne qu'il n'est, öi 
est ce qu*^tant repurg^ d'h^r^sie et d'ath^isme, il pourroit pins 
fidre de bien ä la röpublique et a soi-mSme, qu'il ne pouvait faire 
avec la corruption präsente quand il seroit plus grand que toute 
TAsie." 
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' duchy' of Burgundy under that of France ; and 
that the inhabitants of Artois were in better cir- 
cumstances than those of Picardy. It is in fact 
extremely probable that the condition of the neigh- 
bouring French-speaking Spanish provinces, which 
was in general satisfactory, lent weight to the repre- 
sentations of Mendoza ; at all events he succeeded 
in bringing the citizens by degrees to a complete 
adoption of his opinions. 

He hoped that he would be able to win the Catho- 
lic nobility also, and reckoned especially upon the 
example and influence of the Count de Brissac, for 
the accomplishment of that object. He recom- 
mended him to the King for a reward, and also the 
Prevot des Marchands, who had formed a party 
through his friends amongst the citizens. He re- 
commended the citizens simply to guard themselves 
against the nobihty, but not to arouse the ancient 
hostihties, which might be in the highest degree 
ruinous. 

The question was discussed very seriously with 
Mayenne and his council. The Duke attached 
great importance to his being acknowledged as the 
head of his house, and once actually said that he 
would be an obedient subject to King Phihp H. 
The other members of the council, which he had 
recently formed, gave the prominence to general 
principles. They were not opposed to the recogni- 
tion of Philip II. as Protector of France ; but they 
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required that he should then come forward, not 
merely as an ally, but formally as generalissimo, 
and take the cause entirely into his own hands, 
Mendoza answered, that that would occasion such 
prodigious expense, that the King could not in re- 
turn be content with being simply acknowledged 
as Protector, but must require certain prerogatives 
of sovereignty. The French hesitated to bind them- 
selves to a definitive confirmation of such rights; 
they remarked that all which Philip did for Prance 
conduced to the advantage of the Catholic rehgion, 
and so far to his own advantage. Mendoza an- 
swered, that the cause must, beyond all comparison, 
be of more interest to the French; he presumed 
they did not wish to cease to be Catholics, or that 
they desired to abandon Paris to the enemy; but 
where, he asked, was the man amongst them, who 
could at the same time preserve religion and the 
state ? 

Mendoza had no doubt but that he would at 
length attain his object. Sometimes he appears full 
of enthusiasm, at the prospect about to open for 
his prince ; the gates of a foreign kingdom would 
be opened to him by its own citizens ; he would 
speedily unite it with his other crowns, or, if he 
preferred that course, he might bestow it upon a 
third party. 

The notion of the Spanish protection met amongst 
the civic members of the League with uncon- 

VOL. II. o 
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ditional approval, unrestrained by any long inves- 
tigation. As long as the King-Cardinal Charles X. 
lived, the ambassador discouraged every manifesta- 
tion, for during the lifetime of one who had been 
acknowledged King by himself, PhiUp II. could not 
receive them as his vassals. After the death of 
Charles, during the siege, everything appeared ready 
for the subjection of France to the King of Spain, 
and Mendoza only complained that he was not com- 
missioned to carry it into effect*. The influence of 
the Duke of Parma did not operate altogether in 
accordance with the ambassador's views. Mayenne 
effected arbitrary alterations in the city; stiU all this 
did not prevent a formal offer of submission to 
Philip's authority from reaching Madrid in 1590. 
The instructions are in existence with which the 
Sorbonne sent the Franciscan Matteo Aguirre to 
King Philip, furnished with full power to entreat 
him to take under his protection the city of Paris, 
true to God, obedient to the Apostohc See, devoted 
to the King of Spain, and the Mother of Learning, 
and to preserve it from the cruel enemies of the 
CathoUc religion. The members describe them- 
selves as the theologians whom God had set over 
his people. Aguirre asserted that the cities of 

* March 22 : " Esta villa y a su imitacion otras muchas braman 
por echarse en las manos de V. Md." May 19, he interrupted the 
negotiations with the Catholics, who only wished " de entregarse 
a V. Md. sin por no tenir orden de V. Md., ni dar me de Flandes 
claridad del tiempo preciso en que podran venir las fiier^as." 
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Paris, Orleans, Amiens, Beauvais, Peronne, Sens, 
Soissons, Meaux, and Chartres, had through their 
delegates requested the doctors to consider the 
means of saving them, and certainly it would be 
difficult to express themselves more submissively 
than he does in their names. " They have ^com- 
missioned me," he says, " to cast myself at your 
Majesty's feet, and to implore you to take pity upon 
them, to forget the many injuries their forefathers 
have done to the Catholic crown, to turn upon them 
an eye of favour, to accept them as your vassals, to 
come to their aid, and henceforth to govern them*." 

The distress and danger of the city, which con- 
tinued after the siege had been raised, contributed 
not a little to this step. As Henry continued to re- 
peat from time to time his attempts on Paris the 
prevailing faction of the Sixteen determined, in Pe- 
bruary, 1591, not altogether with the good-will of 
Mayenne, that a garrison of Spaniards and Neapo- 
litans should be received within the walls ; their 
safety from the enemy, and at the same time the 
defence of the city, appeared to depend upon 
Spanish assistance alone. Affairs proceeded in a 
similar manner in the provinces; in the majority of 
places the League was able to maintain itself only 
by the assistance of Spanish and Italian forces. 

Charles Emmanuel of Savoy had, before the ca- 

* " Eeciba de baxo de su proteccion a la ciudad de Paris, ponga 
los ojoB de la clemencia en ellos, y los reciba por bus vasaUos." 

o2 
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tastrophe at Blois, promised to come to the assist- 
ance of the League, as soon as Henry III. should 
unite himself with the King of Navarre. It was 
only the successful progress of the Royal arms in 
the spring of 1589, and the dread of a day of ven- 
geance, that held him back at that time. After the 
murder of Henry HI. he gave free course to his 
ambition. He even fancied that as grandson of 
Henry II. he might lay claim to the crown itself. 
He caused homage to be rendered to him in Sa- 
luzzo, and the lilies everywhere vanished before the 
white crosses. Meanwhile the Estates of Provence, 
closely pressed by the adherents of Henry IV. and 
only sustained by the assistance of the Duke, for- 
mally elected him as their Count and Sovereign. 
On this occasion they never thought of their ancient 
connection with the German empire — of their rela- 
tions with the house of Lorraine, from whom the 
province had been wrested with violence, for the 
purpose of uniting it in a tyrannical manner with 
the crown of France. They now, as they declared, 
knew no one who could protect them from the 
heretics and their patrons, except the Christian and 
Catholic, the victorious and good Duke of Savoy : 
they entreated him to accept them as his vassals, to 
protect their freedom, and to maintain the CathoUc 
faith*. In the middle of November, 1590, Charles 

* The speech from which these words are taken is given 
from the M^moires of Von Mauray, secretary of La Valette, by 
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Emmannel made his solemn entrance into Aix as 
Count of Provence and Forcalquier. Although he 
declined all marks of honour reserved for the Kings 
alone, in other respects he acted as sovereign of the 
country; he formed a council, appointed officers, 
and summoned the Estates. The royahst governor 
of the province. La Valette, was not however thereby 
deposed ; although it was impossible for his master 
to come to his aid, yet Montmorency from Lan- 
guedoc, and especially Lesdiguieres frt>m Dauphine, 
rendered him assistance. In order to overpower 
him, the Duke betook himself to M^-seilles, where 
he was joyfdlly received, and set sail for Spain, 
whence he returned in July, 1591, with fifteen 
galleys frei^ted with Spanish auxiliary troops. He 
reduced the strong place of Berre, and made him- 
self, if not master of the province, yet, with his 
adherents there, very powerful. 

Languedoc presented a complete example of the 
manner in which the provinces were broken up int^> 
parties, and how they waged wsr with one another. 
The Leaguers, under the Duke of Joyeuse, held 
some of the principal towns, such as Toulouse and 
Narbonne ; a portion of the provincial nobility was 

Dapleix, Henxy IT., 61.— He sumertft M»«fc Chm^f^ii Kmmfinr^t^] 
made thin appointmeiit die 9oleiy>n4itiou of hi« fnrfher »mnnfnn<'(', 
s drg mrmt anee whicfa Gniehenon, who ot.h^rwin« follow« him (7'Zfi), 
didnot deem it advisabie to repeal. Pacpon, ' Ki«t/>iTv^ H#^ Provcnr/*.' 
18 not 80 wdl informed as mischt h«vf> fv»^Ti (ry])<*frf^ri. Ff/* mnk^n 
too much literary preteDm<»i for a provin/^al hiwt/ny. 
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on their side. On the other hand, MontpeUier, 
Beziers, all the Protestant towns and districts, with 
the most renowned names amongst the ancient no- 
bility, attached themselves to Montmorency, who 
was so closely connected with Henry IV. Each 
party held assembly of their estates twice a year, 
which exercised authority in their districts over the 
ecclesiastical and secular revenues and the domain 
of the King. They also granted some supplies, so 
that the governors were able to maintain troops, 
both horse and foot, and even some ships upon 
the coast. Montmorency was the more powerful of 
the two, for he obtained a large amount of money 
from the salt-works in his district ; he main- 
tained four thousand cavalry, about four thousand 
infantry, and four vessels of war, which cruised 
in the neighbouring waters ; he also possessed the 
greatest number of havens. His aggressions pro- 
voked Phihp n., and in the summer of 1590 he 
sent a body of German mercenaries, under Count 
Jerome Lodron, to Narbonne, to assist the Catho- 
lics*. Amongst these troops were a number of 

* In the Archives of Simancas (at Paris) these reports may 
be found, directed to the King, and composed in the Italian 
language. The following extract will cast a light upon these 
transactions : — " Questa mattina," he says, on September 24, 
1590, " trattando con il Duca di Joyosa e suo luogotenente ge- 
nerale sopra il particolare di Leucate, gU proposi, in caso die 
la si pigliasse, se si consentiriano che segli mettesse presidio di 
Alemanni o che si ispianasse, mi hanno risposto che in questo 
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German gunners, whom the Archduke Ferdinand 
had enUsted, — artillerists and founders from Nu- 
remberg and Augsburg, and all descriptions of 
High-German artisans. In order to teach the 
French how to deal with heretics, a regiment of 
Spaniards were also sent by way of Roussillon. 
With these auxiliaries Joyeuse obtained the supe- 
riority, and took a good number of royalist castles. 
Carcassonne also, on account of which so many 
battles had been fought, fell into his hands. 

In a similar manner the Duke of Mercoeur and 
the Prince of Dombes contended for the mastery 
in Brittany. Here also there were two assembhes 
opposed to each other, that of the Leaguers at 
Nantes and that of the Royalists at Rennes ; nor 
was the interference of the King of Spain wanting : 
he sent a corps of five thousand men, under Juan 
de Aguila, to the assistance of the League. It is 
very remarkable that the Duke of Mercoeur, who 
considered that he had hereditary claims upon Brit- 
tany in right of his consort, should have attached 
himself to the King of Spain, although he knew 
that Philip, after long consultation with doctors of 
both the civil and canon law, had resolved to claim 
this duchy also for his daughter. The contradiction 
is however not so glaring as it appears to be. The 

caso farebbono quello che S. M. commandasse." He sent at 
the same time a plan of " Leucate, essendo frontiera buona per la 
Spagna." 
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Duke declared that he only wished to see the claims 
of the Spanish Court made out clearly, when he 
would acknowledge them, and serve the King with 
perfect fidelity; but, on the other hand, should 
Philip be triumphant in the great contest, he would 
be just and fair enough to take the claims of the 
Duchess into consideration, and would no doubt 
leave him the government of the province, with full 
authority. To these proposals the Spanish Court 
was very ready to agree, for it was desirable to esta- 
bUsh the Infanta's right of succession, even if the 
other objects contemplated should not be accom- 
pHshed, for in that case Mercoeur, as deputy of 
Philip IL, would be able to preserve the indepen- 
dence of the duchy under Spanish protection*. 
Under these conditions the Duke opened the port 
of Blavet to the Spanish auxiliaries. The fort of 
Port Louis arose afterwards fi'om the fortifications 
which they erected there f. The Duke then ob- 
tained the superiority over his antagonist in the 
province, and his assembly of Estates was much 
better attended. Notwithstanding some assistance 

* " Copia del papel, que dio en Frances Fray Marcelin, Comet 
de la orden de San Domingo, embiado por el Duque de Mer- 
curio," as weU as a ministerial resolution, expressly approved of 
by Philip II., in which it is stated that if B^am should obtain 
the crown, " Mercurio no se podria conservar y mantener, si no 
teniendo el govemo en nombre de cuyo es de derecho el ducado, 
y debaxo del amparo y Aierzas de S. M." 

t Daru, * Histoire de Bretagne,* tom. iii. p. 310. 
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from England, the Royalists lost one place and one 
leader after another. Amongst others who fell was 
De la None, a Breton by descent, and the man in 
whom Henry IV. placed his greatest confidence. 
He was slain at the storming of the Castle of Lam- 
balle ; on the day on which it took place, he adorned 
his helmet with a branch of laurel, remarking that 
that was the only reward to be expected from this 
contest. 

In Normandy treaties were entered into here 
and there between the Leaguers and the adherents 
of Henry IV., so that each party might cultivate 
their lands undisturbed. A fresh division arose 
amongst the Leaguers themselves : Villars, who held 
possession of Havre-de- Grace, and Tavannes, who 
was master of Rouen, regarded each other with the 
most deadly hatred ; each wished to expel the other 
from the province, and they vied in calling on the 
Spaniards for aid*. 

As the League was originally a union of the 
Spaniards with the independence of the powerful 
governors, so it continued. . All these men were 
greatly disposed to acknowledge King Philip either 
as Protector or even as King of Prance, and at all 
events to recognize his authority over the Crown. 

* Salazar : " Desde luego por su parte nombrerd a V. Md. 
per protector de aquel reyno, ayndera que la villa y lo demas 
de Bu goviemo lo sigue, y a su tiempo, quando aya fundamento, 
tambien entiende de nombrar V. Md. por protector de aquel 
reyno." 

o3 
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Tavannes said that nothing could be more just, 
since Philip was descended originally from a Frencli 
house. Villars promised at least not to oppose it. 
Mercoeur and Joyeuse were bound to him by their 
position. The Duke of Savoy could desire nothing 
better ; the authority of a friendly and nearly related 
monarch would have powerfully sustained his owd. 

But the principal question, and that which gene- 
rally occupied the thoughts of the party, was what 
should be done with respect to the Crown itself. 

The most extraordinary notions were passing 
through the minds of the members of the Sorboni\e. 
As the calling of an Assembly of the Estates would 
be accompanied with great difficulties, they held 
that it was not impracticable that a king should be 
chosen in the camp by the soldiery, as in the times 
of the Romans or the Franks. Were it for the 
advantage of religion, they would not shrink even 
from the idea of allowing monarchy to fall alto- 
gether, and dividing the kingdom into a few great 
principalities*. 

This last notion was rejected by the entire Uni- 
versity, because the partition would be the cause of 
incessant domestic war. The choice of a monarch 
they declared to be in their opinion indispensable, 

* " Si cogi non possnnt solita comitia, res transigi posset cas- 
trensi electione more Eomanorum etpriscorum etiam Francoruni. 
Quicquid fiat, omninö procurandum hostis exitium, sive de mon- 
archia conservandä sive de dividenda agatur." — * Discursus Fa- 
cultatis Theologicae,' in the Papers of Simancas. 



for the Dobilitv urauld anh* reunite aroimd a Vmg. 
The right of ekjctaon iher bäjuägtÄ to the Estates, 
even if th^e could not be bronght together ant of 
all the provinces*. Were Fhitij» II. a yonnger 
man, thev conthmed. the crown shonld be offened 
to himself, or, if he had two sons, to oue of them ; 
bat as the case now stood, the proper ojorse was 
to raise to the titrone some prince who would be 
agreeable to the King of Spain, and to whom he 
might give his dan^iter in marriage. 

The cooncil of the sxteen united quarters cf 
Paris expressed opinicois almost identical with those 
of the UniversitT. Iher dadared to King Phihp 
that the Catholics had but one wish, and that was 
to see him rule over them ; but if this could not be, 
he might at least send them his daughter Isabella, 
and select a consort for her. They were persuaded 
that she would prove as fortunate a queen for 
Prance as Blanche of CastiDe, the mother of St. 
Louis, in former daysf. Amongst the subscrip- 
tions to this resolution the name of Boucher stands 
prominent, and attracts attention by the large cha« 
racters in which it is written. Nor does it appear 
that opinion was different in the other towns. The 
Provincial of the Jesuits, and the Guardian of the 

* Discursiu Univergitatis : "Neque obstare debet difficultai^ 
conTOcandi Status, cum ii sufficiant qui ex unitis populis facile 
possunt convocari, nee forsan expediret ut ex universo regno con- 
venirent." 

t Compare Cayet, Anc. CoU. Ivii. 239. 
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Franciscans of Orleans, travelled to Spain and as- 
sured King Philip of the adhesion of all the towns. 
If it be asked how it was possible that opinions 
of this kind could have met with approval, the fact 
may become in some measure comprehensible when 
we consider that the ancient principle of government 
by estates now co-operated with the reUgious notions 
of the time. They had no wish to subject themselves 
to the absolute authority of the King of Spain, but 
rather under his protection to carry into practice 
their own ideas of reform, and of a system of estates. 
Even in the agreement with Mayenne mention was 
made of that reform in the judicial and finance ad- 
ministrations which had been previously demanded 
a thousand times. There were other proposals which 
contemplated the firm establishment of the freedom 
of the Estates upon a secure basis for the future. 
According to these the States General should be as- 
sembled at regular intervals, and should not only 
exercise the power of legislation in its widest extent, 
but also regulate the finances. The King was to 
have no power to raise troops without their consent, 
nor was he to appear in their assemblies until their 
resolutions had been completed ; and these resolu- 
tions he was not only to confirm, but to swear to 
clause by clause. The exclusive Catholic ideas 
formed an essential principle of this constitution. 
All alliances with un-CathoUc powers were prohi- 
bited to the King under pain of losing his crown, 
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and especially any connection with the Ottomans. 
Upon the requisition of the Estates, he was to place 
himself at the head of a crusade against either the 
former or the latter. The nobility were to render 
their services on such an occasion at their own 
charge, and on this condition only should they re- 
tain their privileges. It appeared as if the eccle- 
siastical idea were the only foundation for all poU- 
tical regulations. 

The sketch of a constitution laid before the King 
of Spain in the year 1591, and which was recom- 
mended for his adoption in the event of his accept- 
ing the Crown himself, is worthy of notice. Its 
articles were to be confirmed in authentic charters 
inunediately upon his accession. Here also the 
rehgious tendencies predominate over all others*. 
The first thing demanded was the introduction of 
the holy office of the Inquisition, which would be 
so formidable to the wicked in France. The King 
was to bind himself not to appoint foreigners either 
to bishoprics, archbishoprics, or to any civil or 
mihtary offices. No offices were to be sold. All 
imposts which had been laid on since the reign of 
Louis XIL, with the augmentations of the faille, 
were to be aboKshed. The administration of the 
finances was to be so regulated that the income 

* "Articles de chose qu'il fauldrait que le Eoi Catholique ac- 
cordast, permist, et en passast, chartres authentiques, aux Etats 
du royaume de France, acceptant la couronne de France." — 
Papers of Simancas. 
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should be applied to the most urgent cases only, 
especially to the payment of the military force. 
Church ideas are associated in the most intimate 
manner with the views of reform. It was made im- 
perative upon the King to redeem the domains of 
the Crown, and to liquidate the national debts which 
were acknowledged by the Estates. If it were asked 
from what resources the means were to be obtained 
for effecting all this, the reply was, the estates of the 
heretics, which the national creditors must accept in 
satisfaction of their demands, for strict Catholics 
only were recognized as members of the State. 
With respect to these, expression was given to an 
idea of poUtical mildness which has been realized 
only in modem times. According to this, confisca- 
tion of every kind was to cease for the future. The 
punishment of crime was to affect those only who 
had committed it*. It was also contemplated to 
confine the authority of the King and of his go- 
vernment within narrow limits. One of the articles 
sets forth that " the Estates shall be assembled every 
fourth year, in order to examine and regulate all the 
affairs of the kingdom, and to inquire whether the 
King has fulfilled or violated his promises f. In 
the latter case he must make good his failures ; or, 

* " Cessera toute confiscation, et sera la punition des d^lits sur 
les personnes et payement sur leurs biens meubles et immeubles." 

t '' Les Estats se tiendront de quatre ans a quatre ans, oü on 
advisera a reformer et regier toutes cboses appartenantes a Testat, 
de Toir si S. M. aura contrevenu a aucune chose." 
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if he be unwilling to do so, the nation shall be ab- 
solved from its oath of allegiance to him, and shall 
be justified in proceeding to a new election." Nor 
were the French Catholics willing to transfer their 
crown to the King of Spain without concessions on 
his part. He was in return to open to the French 
the navigation to the East Indies, as well as to 
America. In Havre, St. Malo, Nantes, and Bor- 
deaux, regulations were to be established similar 
to those which existed at Seville and Lisbon, for 
commerce with the colonies. He was also to unite 
with the French crown all the territories in his pos- 
session which had at any time belonged to Gaul, 
and as sovereign of them assume a new title, some- 
what resembling perhaps that of the great king. 
The scheme concluded with an exposition of the 
advantages of these regulations. For the future, no 
one would be excluded from ecclesiastical offices ; 
for when elected in a regular manner, the spi- 
ritual person would have the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost*. The nobiUty would again have access to 
all places and offices. The third estate would no 
longer be oppressed with imposts, nor divided from 
the other estates. In this manner it would be pos- 
sible at the same time to re-establish the general 

* " Le clerg^ appele a sa fonction canoniquement seroit assists 
(lu Saint Esprit ; ce premier ^tat n'exclueroit aucun, fut-il noble 
on röturier, et seroit un lien pour joindre ensemble les deux 
autres Etats ;" as Canossa formerly pointed out. 
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peace of Christendom, to overthrow the Turks, and 
once more to conquer the Holy Land. The limita- 
tion of the throne, the establishment of the Estates 
in their original equihbrium of power, the definitive 
triumph of the Catholic Church upon earth, were 
all united in one liberal CathoKc system. It is easy 
to conceive that this scheme was viewed with en- 
thusiasm. 

The ancient ideas of municipal freedom were 
meanwhile extending themselves. The towns, as 
we have mentioned, would not receive any royal 
garrisons nor governors within their walls. They 
raised the public taxes and applied them, and set 
up popular tribunals for themselves. Many even 
of the distinguished clergy were expelled for not 
concurring with the Commons in everything. Such 
of the nobility only as held the principles of the 
League were tolerated, but even they dared not to 
resist the commonalty. The object of the towns 
was to secure for themselves a condition resembling 
that of the free imperial cities of Germany ; and 
this they hoped to attain under the great CathoUc 
king, and at the same time to obtain other objects 
which it was not right and fit they should wait for 
any longer*. In the memorial of Salazar, who as- 

* Vendramin, Eelatione di Savoia : " Essendosi vedute in un 
tratto tante sollevationi e tanti gridi de* popoli e di quelle prin- 
cipali provincie con un solo fine, e risoluto di voler cambiar 
forma al suo govemo e di voler separarsi dell* obedientia del suo 
principe, per governarsi a republiche popolari, imitando le terre 
francbe di Germania.** 
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serted tliat he had been oommissioned by the Sor- 
bonne, and indirectly by the towns, we have an 
insight as to the eirtent of their views, which is 
really astounding. He counsels the King to gar* 
rison those fortresses which could impede the com- 
munication between Flanders and Picaidy, and then 
to march into France at the head of a great army 
and take the title of Protector. He might then 
disperse Mayenne's coimcil, reform the Parliaments 
and the tribunals, and appoint new presidents as 
well as new bishops, who would submit to the de* 
crees of the Council of Trent, in order to improve the 
clergy. This was not all. He was to ra«e all the 
castles in the coimtry, so that the nobility should 
no longer have any lurking-places, and that the 
towns might remain masters of the field, with power 
and justice. He was to take care that only such 
preachers as agreed with his views, and whose ser- 
vices were to be remimerated, should be allowed to 
oflBciate in the towns ; to free the towns from every- 
thing that impeded their trade, whether at their 
gates or at the passages of the rivers ; to allow no 
fortresses except such as commanded these pas- 
sages, a few perhaps excepted, in which there were 
to be placed devoted governors*. When he had 
thus taught all the provinces to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the union with Spain, and had, if pos- 

* " Personas de valor y reKgion, y que entienden y desteen sti 
servicio." 
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sible, found devoted persons in each district, then, 
but not before, he might summon the Estates to 
complete the whole. It looked almost as if it were 
contemplated to renew the ancient war of the 
towns against the nobility, and to carry it on with 
the aid of the Burgundo-Spanish power. 

These were the views by which men's minds 
were occupied, for every one readily associated his 
own wishes with a general prospect. It only re- 
mained to ascertain the light in which Philip II. 
would view the matter. 

This prince had interfered in the affairs of 
France, originally, on two grounds : the one to 
prevent the French from lending assistance to the 
Netherlands ; the other lest he should be disturbed 
by the French in carrying out his plan for securing 
to himself a universal supremacy. Events had 
however led him further; and now he could 
even contemplate uniting, in some manner, the 
French crown wath that of Spain, and becoming 
sovereign and master of the Catholic world. The 
prospect upon which he gazed was immeasurable. 

When we peruse the original papers, we are 
struck with the fact that Philip II. was not himself 
the first promoter of these world-wide plans and 
enterprises. The leading thoughts were those of his 
statesmen, envoys, governors, and plenipotentiaries, 
rather than his own. For every power is moved 
by the impulse of those ideas on which it is founded, 
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and in the progress of which the zeal of their ad- 
herents sees the promotion of their fortune. Philip 
yielded to these views rather than originated them. 
He displayed his peculiar satisfaction when the Ca- 
thoKc religion was benefited by them. For the rest, 
he allowed things to take their course, and for a 
long period to pass along, not deeming it necessary 
to express an opinion either in general or as re- 
garded particulars. 

Now however it could continue so no longer. 
In France, matters had reached that point that he 
could no longer defer coming to a positive resolu- 
tion concerning his relations with that kingdom, and 
the poKcy it was necessary for him to adopt. 

He had been frequently spoken to concerning 
the rights of his daughter Isabella, the grand- 
daughter of Henry II. and Catharine. These 
rights were of a twofold nature. Bernardino Men- 
doza always specially insisted upon the claims 
which the Infanta might make as heiress of her 
grandfather to the Duchy of Brittany, which had 
descended to her from her mother; and also as 
heiress of her grandmother, to the possessions 
which were hers in her own right, and which were 
by no means inconsiderable. The French, on the 
other hand, both the great nobles and the towns, 
put forward, in preference, her right to the crown 
itself. The question was in effect whether the 
monarchy should be diminished or perhaps disinte- 
grated, or whether it should be preserved in its 
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entirety. The Spaniards were in favour of the 
former alternative, especiaUy at the commencement 
of the League ; the latter appeared to the French 
who were of the Spanish party to be preferable. 
Thev maintained that the Salic law was not unal- 
terable by right; that the throne belonged to the 
eldest female descendant of the house of Valois, 
and on that account she would be acknowledged 
without difficulty, for she was, as every one knew, 
of a disposition akin to that of the French, and, 
above all, she was yet unmarried : all the princes 
of Christendom would be rivals for her hand, and 
an aUiance might be concluded through which the 
mihtary force could be doubled. Bernardino's in- 
tentions had always been to enforce, at «the same 
time with the provincial claims of the Infanta, the 
right of the Protectorate for the advantage of the 
King and of the Crown; France would then be 
still more disunited, and reduced to a dependency 
of the Spanish monarchy. Whilst the French de- 
sired to unite the supreme power with the claims 
of the Infanta, they exhibited also a profound and 
unshaken attachment to the dynastic principle, but 
they postponed it in favour of what they deemed 
the futm-e prosperity of France. 

After long hesitation, Philip at last resolved to 
concur with the scheme proposed for his adoption 
on the part of the French. He made to his adhe- 
rents in France the double proposition that they 
should immediately acknowledge his daughter Isa- 
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bella as Queen of France, and, further, that they 
should leave it to himself to select a husband for 
her, who should be acknowledged as King of 
France*. 

He did not consider the special advantage of 
Spain as a state, but he took the entire disposition 
of the crown of France into his own hands. His 
designs were not directed so much to the dominion 
of Spain over other countries, as to the universal 
sovereignty of his house by means of the power of 
Spain. 

He had reflected upon the choice of a husband 
for his daughter, — a prince whom he should at the 
same time give to the French as their king, — ^but he 
had not come to an irrevocable determination. He 
mentioned several names to his plenipotentiaries, 
but always with an intimation that they were not 
to insist upon any of them in opposition to the 
French ; for he did not deceive himself in supposing 
that, with all the inclination of the French nobles, it 
would not yet require a very difficult and critical ne- 
gotiation to bring them to a definitive agreement. 

In addition to all this Henry IV. was by no 
means yet set aside ; the issue of the negotiations 
was still dependent upon the future results of a 
trial of arms. 

* As it is stated in a note of Tassis : 1, " que declaren por 
reyna k la S'» Infanta ;" 2, " que remitan la election de rey a 
S. Md., pues se trata de que le tome por hyemo." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CAMPAIGN OF 1591 AND 1592.— ASSEMBLY OF THE 

ESTATES OF 1593. 

When men like Mendoza regarded the operation 
of the Spanish influence upon France as part only 
of a plan for the universal re-establishment of Ca- 
tholicism in Western Europe, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the prince whom they sought to expel 
from France would be likely to find assistance 
amongst those who would be immediately endan- 
gered by his faU. Queen Elizabeth of England at 
once formed an intimate alliance with Henry IV. 
The relations which existed between them some- 
times took the form of personal courtesy. The 
Queen had the King's portrait placed in her ca- 
binet ; she spoke of him in remarkably warm terms, 
and sent him a scarf wrought by a skilful hand. 
The King said he was determined to wear it in 
battle for her honour; that all he was and all he 
had belonged to her; and that, sailing under the 
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auspices of her favour, he hoped yet to reach the 
port*. They did not however exchange mere empty 
words. The Queen supported the King in reaUty 
to the extent of her power. She sent him troops 
armed and paid by herself, powder and ball, and, 
what was more necessary than anything elsQ, money; 
sometimes she even anticipated Henry's requests 
for aid, and it may well be doubted whether, wdthout 
her assistance, he would have been able to main- 
tain his position in the north of France. 

The interests involved in the approaching strug- 
gle were not quite so decisive as regarded the Ger- 
man Protestants. The Lutherans, who were aris- 
tocratic, with Estates, and hostile to Calvinism, had 
made their peace with the Empire, which had either 
inclined to milder views, or was fettered by its own 
weakness ; they now expected to enjoy perpetual 
security under the forms of the Empire. There 
were individuals however who saw in the rise of the 
Romish-Spanish tendencies a common danger, and 
who felt that although the Reformed might be the 
first whom they would affect, yet when the one had 
fallen they might reach the others. Even in Ger- 
many we now hear of the designation of Politicians. 
It indicated men who were not unconditionally 
bound by the definitive dogmata of the Church, but 

♦ Despatch of La Node, Jamiary 20, 1590 : " Avec telle d^- 
moiistration qu*il nous cuida sembler qu*elle en aimeroit mieux 
le vif."— In the Egerton Collection, 305. 
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who comprehended in their view the general rela- 
tions of Europe, and regarded the preservation of 
the independence of the French Crown as a neces- 
sary condition of the reUgious and poUtical freedom 
of the German States and Orders, as well as of the 
rest of Europe. 

The Chancellor of Saxony, Nicholas Krell, was a 
man of this disposition, who afterwards had to ex- 
piate with his life his departure from the ordinary 
paths — a meteoric phenomenon in Albertinian Sax- 
ony. We need not examine how far the Calvinistic 
inclinations of him or his master, the Elector Chris- 
tian, extended, and have only to observe, that under 
their influence Dresden became the centre of French 
negotiations, which extended over the whole of 
Northern Germany, and were by no means, in ge- 
neral, dependent upon the doctrinal opinions of the 
parties in treaty. At a congress in Cassel a design 
was formed in accordance with which even the 
strictly Lutheran powers, such as Würtemberg, 
Hesse, Holstein-Denmark, and the Dukes of Sax- 
ony, bound themselves to contribute to the assist- 
ance of the Bourbon King. Krell expressed his 
astonishment at the conduct of the warlike knights, 
who could still hesitate to take arms; "were he 
free,'* he said, " he would take the field had he but 
twenty horse, for the salvation of Henry IV. was 
the salvation of both the State and the Church*." 

♦ Compare "Aus dem wider den Yerhaöten Dr. Nicolaus 
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In August, 1591, a splendid army, composed 
of High- German Landsknechte and North-German 
cavalry, under the command of old and approved 
officers, commenced its march through Lorraine in 
the direction of France. Fabian Dohna was there 
also, and it fell to his lot to lead the van and pre- 
pare the way for the others. The chief command 
was on this occasion however entrusted to a German 
Prince of the Empire, Christian of Anhalt, whom 
the other princes and nobles obeyed, without diffi- 
culty. 

Queen Elizabeth had this time also sent a portion 
of the necessary fimds, and the troops were mus- 
tered in the presence of her ambassador. 

It is remarkable that the declaration made by 
Henry IV. on his accession, as to the possibility of 
a change in his religious views, had no effect what- 
ever. The Protestant sympathies for him were in 
no degree diminished by it ; the present expedition 
bore precisely the character of those by which it 
had been preceded. 

Henry IV. had just reduced Noyon, when there 
came to his assistance, on the one side, the Earl of 
Essex, with four thousand English troops, whose 
pompous entry into Compiegne attracted much at- 

Crell verführten Inquisitionsprocess, verfasste Deducirung bei 
Kessling :" Continuation of the * Hbtoria Motuton.' The report, 
according to an Italian MS., was that these troops were " pa- 
gati per la maggior parte dal Duca di Sassonia." 

VOL. II. P 
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tention, and, on the other, the German army. Mi- 
chaehnas day, in the year 1591, was solemnized by 
a great review on the plains of Vaudy, on the Aisne. 
The Germans posted themselves in eight divisions, 
four of cavalry, and four of infantry, which formed 
a semicircle ; their cavalry might have amounted to 
six thousand, and their infantry to about ten thou- 
sand men. They attracted the special admiration 
of the French by the skill which they displayed in 
firing the great and small guns which they brought 
with them*. The King went from company to 
company and from troop to troop, in order to see 
and be seen. He found a great number of old 
acquaintances amongst the oificers, and welcomed 
them cordially. He also expressed his gratitude to 
the German Princes for such splendid aid. 

And indeed he had good reason to do so, for just 
at this time was formed in his vicinity a union of 
forces against him, which might otherwise have been 
highly dangerous to him. 

The Chair at Rome was at that time occupied by 
a man who, without any of those views which occa- 
sionally influenced the earher Popes, united himself 
unconditionally with the system of the Spaniards 
and the League. This was Gregory XIV., who was 
a member of a distinguished Milanese family. It 
appeared to him to be the greatest misfortune that 

* Keport of Cayet, worthy of notice for military history . 
' Chronologie Novennaire,' Michaud, xii. 308. 
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could befall the Church, should Vendome, as he 
called Henry IV., come to the actual possession of 
the throne, since in that case France would fall into 
the hands of the heretics. • He summoned the King 
of Spain to apply the wealth brought to him by 
the last Plate fleet to that purpose for which God 
had undoubtedly bestowed those riches, namely, to 
the defence of Christendom from so great a mischief. 
He himself did not hesitate in making use, for this 
object, of the treasure laid up in the Castle of St. 
Angelo by Sixtus V., for never, said he, could a 
more urgent necessity come on the Church. He 
was of opinion that the Pope and the King would 
be strong enough to terminate the affair by them- 
selves, and that as yet it was not necessary to seek 
for assistance from the other Itahan princes ; should 
that be wanted however he pledged his word that 
they would not fail to render it, when it was de- 
manded. He had never expected much from pre- 
vious enterprises of the kind, but he was convinced 
that this would be successful*. 

In the beginning of March the Pope had already 
made known his intentions to the French. He 
threatened the clergy in sundry monitories with 
excommunication, and the nobility and third Estate 
with his displeasure, if they did not instantly sepa- 
rate themselves from Henry IV., whom he once 

* " De quoi il assure et en r^pond." — ^Extract from a Letter in 
the Egerton Collection, 323. 

p2 
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more pronounced to be a relapsed heretic, deposed 
by law from all his royalties and dominions. In 
short, Gregory renewed, in the interests of the 
Spaniards and of the League, the ancient pontifical 
pretensions to absolute and supreme authority. 

A Papal army made its appearance in France in 
the summer of 1591. It was composed of Italians 
and Swiss, and commanded by a nephew of the 
Pontiff's. It joined at Verdun the forces of the 
Duke of Lorraine, who was now entirely on the 
side of his French relatives and the League. After 
a junction had been formed with Alexander of Parma, 
the intention was to make a new and more effective 
attempt for the establishment of a CathoUc king in 
France, to which end the Pope had expressly enlisted 
his Switzers*. 

Here again we meet with the complete antagonism 
between the rigid Church idea in the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, and the CathoKc as well as the Pro- 
testant deviation from them. Gregory XIV., like 
Philip IL, was resolved with all his power to re- 
estabhsh the old system in France. Henry IV., be- 
sides his Protestant confederates, had also in his 
favour the Catholic party, which had always resisted 
these arbitrary demands, and which now, instead of 
being terrified, was roused to indignation by their 
revival. 

* SiJlery : " Le pr^texte de la demande estoit pour servir a 
reelection et establissement d'un roi Catholique." 
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It was not, properly speaking, as yet a contest be- 
tween the King and the Pope. Possessed of the 
superiority, by means of his German anxiliaries, 
Henry IV. wished to bring the Pope's nephew im- 
mediately to battle, and with this view advanced to 
within half a league of his head-quarters ; but the 
only result was a shght skinnish which took place 
on the heights near the camp, and which was beheld 
by the Germans present with an almost incontrollable 
desire to join the combatants. The Papal army 
had a diiSferent destiny. 

It must be regarded as an event of great import- 
ance that Gregory XIV., who held the principle of 
Catholic restoration in its entire strictness and un- 
affected by any pohtical considerations, died at this 
particular conjuncture, in which that very enterprise 
was about to commence, which he regarded as the 
salvation of the world. His death rendered the 
mission of both the army and its leader doubtftd. 
The remittances from Rome ceased; and after a 
few months all that remained together of the Papal 
force were some hundreds of Italian cavalry and 
fifteen hundred Swiss, which were incorporated with 
the army of the Duke of Parma; for it was be- 
tween the French King and the Spanish general 
that the affair was to be decided*. 

Through the marriage of the heiress of Sedan to 

* Henry to Nevers, December 13, 1591 : Lettres Missives, 
iii. 547. 
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Turenne, who had led the Germans to Henry IV., 
he succeeded in gaming possession of that import- 
ant position on the Meuse, and soon after, with the 
assistance of the German troops, in conquering St. 
Valery, at the mouth of the Somme. He now un- 
dertook the siege of Rouen, the possession of which 
would have involved that of all Normandy, and 
given him the complete mastery over the whole of 
northern France : by December, 1591, the siege was 
considerably advanced, and the King hoped in a 
short time to be master of the strongest of the forts — 
that of St. Catharine — ^he expected that Villars, who 
took coimsel chiefly with women and a priest, would 
then make proposals of surrender. 

At this moment however Alexander of Parma 
made his appearance once more in France, at the 
head of an army, which, though not numerous, was 
distinguished for its experience, and which, even 
without any special assistance from Rome, gave 
great strength to the efforts of the League, and to 
the principles of his King. The emulation between 
the French and Spanish systems of warfare was here 
renewed once more, but the latter still preserved its 
superiority. 

Henry resolved on this occasion both to continue 
his siege and to meet the enemy. 

He came in view of the Spaniards at Aumale, and 
the opposite quahties of the two generals were 
clearly shown in their conduct on the occasion. 
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Henry was bolder, Farnese more circumspect than 
ever. The former was wounded, and very nearly 
taken prisoner, in an assault made with httle deli- 
beration. The latter neglected out of circumspec- 
tion to follow up his advantage ; it was enough for 
him to have thrown relief into Rouen. 

The armies were as distinct in their qualities as 
the generals. 

When Henry, in the progress of the siege, in which 
he was assisted by Enghsh pioneers amongst others, 
had brought the town once more to a state of the 
greatest distress, Alexander Farnese resolved to ad- 
vance from the Somme, where he had taken up a 
position, a second time towards Rouen. He was 
now more successful : the King was obliged to raise 
the siege in reality. Farnese appeared to the mul- 
titude to be the greatest man in the world ; as he 
had once relieved Paris, so now did he Rouen, and 
was received there with the most tumultuous joy. 

If the reasons of his success be investigated, they 
will be found to consist chiefly in the fact that he 
had thoroughly calculated all circumstances, and 
did not put his troops in motion until, according to 
the custom of the time, Henry had dismissed the 
greater part of his nobility. These however now 
assembled round him again without delay; within 
five days fifteen hundred gentlemen from Normandy 
alone entered his camp fully armed*, and all the 

* I take this notice from an ephemeral brochure, ' Utile et 
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other provinces emulated this. The infantry could 
also be strengthened from the neighbouring garri- 
sons, and in a short time Henry found himself 
strong enough to take the field, and to march in 
search of the enemy. 

Famese had allowed himself, at the very moment 
of victory, to be led aside from his system, and, 
against his own better judgement, yielded to the 
urgent request of his French friends, and marched 
upon Caudebec, for the purpose of opening the 
Seine by the capture of that town ; he was wounded 
whilst conducting a reconnaissance, yet with his 
bleeding arm he traced the orders which led to the 
taking of the place. This did not however prevent 
the danger which he incurred by the approach of 
the royal army — which was much superior to his 
own, and was supported by several Dutch trans- 
ports from the Lower Seine — from being most im- 
minent ; and the conqueror suddenly found himself 
besieged in his camp, whilst provisions were already 
beginning to run short. 

The French expected that the proud Duke would 
endeavour to force his way by an open attack ; but 
he was not in a position, at such a distance from 
the Spanish provinces, and without any certain sup- 
port to fall back upon, to run the risk of a pitched 
battle. 

Salutaire Advis au Eoi pour bien r^gner/ addressed to Louis 
XIII. about the year 1617 ; it is the work of a very well-informed 
person. 
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We shookl i^ad in ti)e Italian fais^oraiis^ who 
adniiie in Faroeae the reriver of the SDcieiit Itafiui 
Hiüitaiy rrawviL — the aoxmnts of his passage of the 
Seine*, for this was the coarse upon which he de- 
tenniDed as the onhr one which could save him. It 
has been regarded even in later times as one of the 
ablest miUtarr morements of the centurr. In the 
£M!e of two sapeiic»* and watchful enemies, he cfossed 
the river with his anny, and then, by rapid foired 
manjies, unietarded and uninjuied, passed through 
the läe ci France and Artois, and renched the 
Spanish provinces in safety. 

Thus did these generals cany on the contest : the 
one at the head o( a body of feudal troops and 
auxiUanes, who were perpetually divided fi>om each 

other bv a certain nationalitv, and whom he vet 

• • « 

succeeded in keeping together by his own energy ; 
the other, the leader of a completely organized force, 
which enabled him to give free development to his 
strat^c prindples. 

Henry was indebted to the support of the Pro- 
testant powers, and to the devotedness of the French 
nobility, which, though often intemipted, al^vavs 
revived again with fresh fervoiu*, for his not Innng 

* From a letter of TX)n Martin da Guzpide to Philip II., May 
25, 1592, it appears that Famese was not unirersally adniircd 
by his contemporaries. They assert that the enemy ** nos hiitS 
algunas entradas y nosotros ninguna, aunque la gente do V. Md. 
estava con grandissimas ganas ;" and that all had fallen again 
into the old condition. 

p3 
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defeated by the hostile force ; still however he had 
not been able to make himself master of Normandy. 
Though not conquered strategically, he was out- 
generaled ; and his attempts to break up the League 
had not been successful. 

The League, on the contrary, renewed, even 
under altered circumstances, the attempt to set 
him aside, and to settle the kingdom according to 
their own views. 

Mayenne, who still occupied the most important 
position amongst the great nobles of the League, 
had never yet been able to come to a full under- 
standing with Mendoza; and it appears, from the 
correspondence of the latter, that they disliked each 
other personally. Mendoza is unjust towards the 
Duke when he charges him with never knowing his 
own mind, and Kstening to others with but half an 
ear, and with a species of distraction. Mendoza 
had rested his success entirely on the support of 
the multitude. Mayenne made no claims on popu- 
larity ; in this he differed totally from his brother ; 
he could not bring himself to seek the favour of the 
people, and, had he done so, could not have obtained 
it. He did not possess any of those remarkable 
qualities which sway mankind, nor that energy by 
which they are carried away. His enterprises were 
neither bold, rapid, nor even fortunate; he was a 
man of a full habit of body, to whom repose and 
enjoyment seemed necessary ; in his domestic affairs 
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he was economical, generally reserved ; by no means 
liberal ; circumspect, calculating, and yet not with- 
out the loftiest and most ambitious notions. The 
wild impulses of the popular leaders had long 
been distasteftd to him; yet he bore with them, 
until at length one of their most monstrous ex- 
cesses occasioned a general cry of indignation. The 
learned and estimable Brisson had allowed a person 
suspected by them to go at liberty ; for this they 
could not forgive him, and, without even hearing 
him in his own defence, or making use of the form 
of law, they condemned and executed him. The 
party called Politicians — ^that is, the most moderate 
of the inhabitants — ^began to fear that the ruling 
faction would endeavour to get rid of them by some 
great act of violence. A red paper was circulated 
from hand to hand, containing the names of all 
those who were destined to death or banishment*. 
Mayenne seized this moment to come from the 
camp to the city, for the purpose of teaching the 
Sixteen the limits of their authority. He caused 
the principal authors of Brisson's execution to be 
arrested and punished with death, and, at the 
same time, took possession of the Bastille. The 
Spaniards were not at all satisfied with these pro- 
ceedings; but the miUtary spirit of the garrison 

* L'Etoile, November 25, 1591, in ChampoUion, 69 : " En leurs 
rolles ils les distinguoient par ces trois lettres, P. D. C, qui etoit 
a dire, Pendu, Dagu^, Chass^." 
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prevented them from making any opposition, and 
Mayenne contrived to prevent a rising of the popu* 
lace. He paid a visit to the Sorbonne, in order to 
mollify its members, and allowed the preachers t 
proceed in the usual style of declamation ; he was. 
satisfied with having shown them that there was a 
law superior to them, and a power to administer 
that law. 

Whilst he kept aloof from Mendoza and the po- 
pular movements however, he entered into earnest 
consultation concerning the definitive settlement of 
France, with Alexander of Parma, who, as a soldier 
by profession, had no great hking for them either. 
A conference upon this subject had been held at 
the commencement of the last campaign ; the par- 
ties to it were, on the side of Parma, his chief 
councillor Richardot, and the Spanish ambassador, 
Don Diego Ibarra; and, on the part of Mayenne, 
a statesman named Jeannin. The Spanish states- 
men were in favour of proceeding ip a legal manner, 
and demanded an assembly of the Estates, that th^ 
might proceed to the election of a king. Jeannin 
remarked, on the other hand, that such a step could 
only be of service to give the stamp of legality to 
what the great nobles might agree upon ; that the 
King of Spain must first of all have a full under- 
standing with them, and especially with the house 
of Guise ; that the affair was surrounded with diffi- 
culties, and the only means by which they could be 
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overcome was money. The offers made by Don 
XI>iego were very considerable, but they were not 
deemed sufficient. 

Whatever difference of opinion might have pre- 
vailed however, Mayenne, in accordance with the 
desire of Famese, at last concluded upon calling to- 
gether, in the beginning of the year 1593, the 
Estates, which had been so often promised, a few of 
the deputies having been elected in different places. 
Some of the instructions given to the delegates are 
still extant, — those, for example, of the clergy at 
Auxerre, and of the third Estate at Troyes. The 
former estabUsh it as an essential principle that 
there should never be tolerated more than one reh- 
gion in France, since there was but one baptism 
and one God ; an inviolable fundamental law must 
exclude from the French throne any prince who 
may be a heretic or a favourer of heretics ; the new 
King must, if possible, be descended from the an- 
cient royal blood, but his elevation must depend 
upon election, and upon the approval of the Pope 
as well as of the King of Spain, who is to give 
him his daughter in marriage*. At Troyes Henry 
of Bourbon was excluded by name, even should he 
profess to have turned to the Catholic religion, for 
he was a relapsed heretic, excommunicated by the 

* " Articles des Eemonstrances du Clerg^ d' Auxerre pour les 
Etats/' in Bernard, *Proces Verbaux des Etats G6n. de 1593,* 
p. 785. 
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Pope, declared unworthy of all royal prerogatives, 
and rejected by previous assemblies of the Estates*. 
The only condition here made regarding the new 
king was that he should be a Frenchman ; that he 
should carry on the government through a council 
selected from the great nobles of the kingdom and 
the deputies of the provincial Estates, and that all 
which had been resolved upon by the Estates of 
Blois should have the force of law for the future f. 
In fact it could hardly be otherwise than that the 
Catholic views, and those of the Estates, which had 
operated so powerfully throughout the whole move- 
ment, would preponderate in the new assembly 
also. The nature of Mayenne's views at this time 
cannot be ascertained with precision ; at times he 
even negotiated with Henry IV. ; the Spaniards 
showed considerable dissatisfaction at his conduct 
during the elections, for he kept his eye upon his 
own advantage only, and persecuted those who held 
opinions favourable to Spain. They thought it ne- 
cessary that PhiUp II. should send a new army into 
France, in order to give courage to his adherents, 
and especially to the towns, which would then de- 
clare themselves openly. The nuncio of the Romish 
court, if not the court itself, expressed similar 

* Memoirs of Troyes, December 11, 1592. Ibid. 780. 

t M. de Guzpide, October 20, 1592 : " Si el exercito de V. 

Md (es) en aquel reyno poderoso, le (for Mayenne) sera 

fuerpa andar a derechas, pues con esto podran los bien intencio- 
nados y muchos pueblos descubrirse." 
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opinions. He summoned the King of Spain to unite 
the terrifying power of iron with the attractive power 
of gold, — ^to do all his utmost to bring the French 
over to his views, whether they were willing or 
unwilling. 

PhiUp II. was now in fact determined to act 
with all his power. Alexander of Parma, who had 
resided at Spa during the summer for the pur- 
pose of estabUshing his health, prepared to return 
to France at the head of a new army in the autumn. 
Bodies of German Landsknechte, under Kurz and 
Bernstein, the old bands of Italy and Spain, under 
Capizucchi and Zuniga, with Walloon regiments 
from the Netherlands, were already assembled on 
the French frontiers. The remittances from Spain 
being delayed or having failed, Farnese raised the 
necessary funds upon his own credit in Antwerp. 
He even hired a mansion for himself at Paris, and 
had it prepared for his residence. He wished, as 
they had requested him, to secure the city from 
the assaults of the King of Navarre and the con- 
trivances of the Pohticians, but at the same time he 
was desirous of keeping the members of the League 
to their duty, and of giving confidence to the great 
Spanish CathoUc party in the assembly of the 
Estates. 

It was the last great blow; everything was ex- 
pected from it. The Duke of Parma, honoured by 
all for his merit, feared by all for his power, he to 
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whom the capital and the party generally were in- 
debted for their salvation, would, as he had done 
the most eminent service in the field, now by an 
armed diplomacy bring the great cause to a suc- 
cessful issue. If any man were capable of effecting 
this, it was he. 

How vain are human calculations ! Divine Pro- 
vidence mocks at them ! When Alexander Famese 
was on the point of setting out for France he was 
snatched away by death. 

For fourteen days he had been seen almost con- 
stantly on horseback at Arras, for the purpose of 
mustering the troops that were to accompany him 
into France. On the first of December he was 
taken ill, but still continued to sign the military 
orders, though with a trembUng hand. His atten- 
dants entreated him to conserve the last spark of 
life by taking some repose. He answered that even 
if it were the last spark, he would devote it, as he 
had done his whole life, to the public interests. 
He expired on the 3rd of December. Alexander of 
Parma had just made every preparation for the exe- 
cution of plans which were expected to determine 
the future destinies of the world ; the next moment 
his dead body was gazed upon as it lay in the 
church of St. Vedast, enveloped in the dress of a 
Capuchin friar, and surrounded with three hundred 
torches. His death was an event of no less im- 
portance than that of Gregory XIV. 
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In the beginning of the year 1593 the deputies 
to the States General entered Paris by degrees. 
They were by no means complete, but yet in such 
numbers as to allow of the opening of their sittings 
at the Louvre on the 26th of January. They were 
received, in the spirit which prevailed at their elec- 
tion, with sermons, in which their right to depart 
from the observance of the Salic law was proved ; 
and with Papal admonitions, in which, on the prin- 
ciple that God raises and deposes kings, and that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, they were 
lU'ged to proceed to the election of a true Catholic 
king. 

The great combination of Phihp II. was not how- 
ever accomplished by these means. The old con- 
queror and liberator being dead, the Spanish army, 
which was personally attached to him, did not pro- 
ceed into France. Instead of Parnese appeared, as 
if to carry on some ordinary negotiation, Lorenzo 
Suarez Pigueroa, Duke of Peria, whom nobody 
knew, in company with a Spanish lawyer, Inigo 
Mendoza, appointed to show the nulhty of the Salic 
law upon juridical grounds. 

Mayenne thought it advisable to meet this em- 
bassy, with which Tassis also was associated, on its 
way at Soissons, in order to come to an agreement 
with it beforehand. The two Spanish statesmen 
thought it would be a decisive advantage could 
they succeed in bringing Mayenne into their views, 
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though the lawyer did not share in that opinion. 
They considered that should the Duke enter Paris 
with them in the desired disposition, he would win 
over all the others to himself and to them*. 

The first topic discussed in the negotiations was 
the claim of the Spanish Infanta to the French 
crown. Mayenne had no objection to it: he de- 
clared frequently that her right was complete and 
unquestionable, but he repeated that to enforce 
that right would be infinitely difficult, and made 
the most extravagant demands for himself. Many 
warm words may have been exchanged during the 
conference, but it resulted in a common under- 
standing. To the Duke were promised the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, with reservation only of the 
sovereign prerogatives of the King, and the go- 
vernment of Normandy, under the usual conditions 
attached to such offices. He was further to receive 
immediately a large present, and considerable rents 
in perpetuity ; his debts were all to be paid ; imtil 
the arrival of the Infanta he was to be her Lieu- 
tenant-General, and to receive on her arrival one 
of the greatest offices in the kingdom. In re- 
turn Mayenne pledged himself to make use of all 
his influence in the assembled Estates, in order that 

* Tassis gave Ids view very directly : " Viendo quan mezclado 
anda lo de Dios con lo del mundo, y que es permitido y convenient» 
ayudarse desto postrero para salir con lo primero, seria bueno, 
entrar en estados teniendo comprados 4 los que mas al caso hizen, 
y en particular al de Umena." 
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the illustrious Infanta should be declared Queen of 
France, since he knew very well that that would be 
the most eflFectual way to destroy heresy and to 
maintain religion in the kingdom*. He promised 
verbally to give his vote at once for the Infanta. 
Thus the most important point appeared to have 
been attained, and the ambassadors were of opinion 
that they would be able to effect all the rest, either 
by present Kberality or by promises for the future. 
The French in general were visibly in a state of 
great misery, and few of them virtuous enough to 
bear it with firmness ; they were determined to 
better their condition in this world, and neither to 
perish nor to suffer for their salvation in the world 
to come. The ambassadors arrived in Paris on the 
9th of March, and found the general disposition 
sufficiently favourable to their purpose. A speech 
made by Feria to the Estates, in support of the In- 
fanta Isabella's claims, was well received. No one 
ventured to declare for Henry IV., and although 
the other Pretenders were spoken of by some, the 
Infanta held the highest place amongst them all. 
Mayenne returned to Paris on the 6th of May, and 
then the official negotiations commenced. A Junta 
was formed, comprising the great Catholic nobles 

* The originals of tliis agreement are printed in the Commen- 
taries of Tassis, b. viii. p. 524. Concerning the negotiations there 
is, besides his narratiye, the report of Inigo Mendoza, in the papers 
of Simancas. Inigo adds the yerbal promise also. 
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present, and the delegates of those who were ab- 
sent, six deputies of the Estates, two from each, 
and some of the members of Mayenne's council. 
The Spaniards again minutely expounded to this 
Junta the claims of the Infanta, expressing them- 
selves intentionally in the most moderate terms, 
and stating that if it were deemed necessary they 
had no objection that election should be added to 
the right of birth. The French hesitated to agree 
to the pretension of a right. They required above 
all things that the support they were to receive 
should be named, in order that they might be able 
to reckon upon it. Two days afterwards the Spa- 
niards stated what was to be expected from their 
King, although they had no definite instructions 
from him on the subject, but were obhged to make 
use of older papers*. Everything now wore an 
appearance as if all parties were about to come to a 
full and thorough accordance. 

Whether it arose from neglect, or a general h^- 
tation to touch the last great difficulty, there had 
been nothing settled as yet regarding the person 
who was to be the husband of the Infanta should 
she become Queen. It may have been owing to 
the vague manner in which this point was passed 
over, that the scheme of her succession to the 
throne did not from the first arouse a greater re- 
sistance than that which now appeared. There 

* " Sin precisa y clara luz de V. Md.," as Tassis says. 
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were in the house of Bourbon, as well as in that of 
Lorraine, a whole crowd of unmarried princes, who 
indulged in hopes of the Infanta's hand, or in favour 
of whom such hopes were cherished by their nearest 
relatives. The silence upon this subject therefore, 
however long preserved, must at length be broken. 
The ambassadors then announced that it was the 
wish of Philip IL to marry Ms daughter to his own 
cousin, the Archduke Ernest, and place them both 
upon the throne. The Infanta Isabella had been 
long before intended for the Emperor Rudolf, but 
in the strange state of mind into which he had 
fallen, he could never bring himself either to fetch 
home his bride or to renounce her. Philip IL then 
cast his eye upon the Emperor's brother, the Arch- 
duke Ernest, to whom he transferred the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands after the death of the 
Prince of Parma*; and Ernest entered into the 
King's views with joy. King PhiUp was therefore 
in a certain degree bound to propose the Archduke 
to the French. Yet he had often received assur- 
ances out of France that the French could only be 
governed by the authority of a prince descended 
from the royal blood of France. But beside this 
lay, in this project, the further development of the 
idea of a Catholic dynasty, possessing the supre- 
macy over Europe. It was looked upon as a future 
possibility that the Archduke Ernest might unite 

* Compare Khevenhiller, * Annales Ferdinande! IV.,' 1072. 
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with the Imperial dignity the possession of the 
Netherlands and of the French crown. 

Would the prudence and authority of the Duke 
of Parma have been sufficient to have made this 
proposal agreeable ? It may well be doubted. Pro- 
bably if he had not noticed it at the commencement, 
as was afterwards asserted, the affair might not 
have been impossible, but the Archduke should not 
have been named in the first instance. The mo- 
ment the proposal was made it awakened a fierce 
and general opposition. 

Phihp had foreseen the probabiHty of this result, 
and named three others, any one of whom would 
have been acceptable to him; — Charles of Guise, 
who was son of the Duke of Guise, assassinated at 
Blois ; he had recently escaped from prison, almost 
as if by miracle, and possessed the confidence of his 
party universally ; or one of the sons of the Duke 
of Lorraine, under the condition however that Lor- 
raine should not be united to the French Crown; 
or, finally, the son of the Duke of Mayenne. The 
name of the Archduke having aroused general oppo- 
sition, the ambassadors were under the necessity of 
proposing another, and Feria decided, not alto- 
gether with the concurrence of Inigo Mendoza, in 
favour of the Guise first named above, for whom 
he felt a personal predilection. He met a Mend 
of the Guise family in a Franciscan convent, and 
with the most profound secresy confided to him the 
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intelligence that Philip IL would be satisfied that 
the French should elect Guise for their king, and 
that his daughter would accept him as her hus- 
band. This proposal was received with loud and 
universal joy amongst the members of the League, 
as the proposal of the Archduke had awakened their 
dissatisfaction ; and though the communication was 
made in private, it was rapidly imparted from one 
to another in confidence, untu it was known to all. 
On the 18th of July, 1592, the preachers an- 
nounced in the churches that God had at last pointed 
out the future King, a young prince who had never 
departed from the faith, of good lineage, a new 
David. 

The only question now was one raised by Inigo 
Mendoza — whether Mayenne, who guided every- 
thing, would be content with this choice. 

From the obscurity in which Mayenne hid him- 
self, there flashed from time to time gleams of the 
loftiest ambition. He had formerly given the Duke 
of Parma to understand, without circumlocution, 
that he himself cherished hopes of being King of 
France, and wrote to him that he would prefer the 
King of Spain to all others as Sovereign of France, 
but that, should he not accept the crown, Mayenne 
considered that he had deserved so well in promot- 
ing the Cathohc cause, that he expected no one 
else would be chosen in preference to him. He 
gave hopes that if the Spaniards would assist him 
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to the French throne, he would cede Burgundy- *. 
Phüip had been displeased with this, and did not^ 
agree to it, but Mayenne could not retract the 
words he liad once uttered. It is possible that 
the affair might have been accommodated had Inigo 
Mendoza's advice been followed, and Mayennes 
son proposed by the Spaniards. Of the elevation 
of Guise to the throne he would on the other hand 
hear nothing : he said he loved his nephew as much 
as he did himself, but not more ; he wished him as 
great fortmie as his own, but not greater, and su- 
perior to himself he did not wish to see him. The 
Papal nuncio, Sega, remarked to Mayenne, that 
even the sculptor prostrates himself before the cru- 
cifix which he himself had made; and reminded 
him of the example of Lycurgus, who, when he 
had re-established the throne of Sparta, left it to 
his nephew. But how could it have been expected 
that representations of this kind would have any 
influence upon a man who had adopted the Italian 
notion of the supreme power, and beheved that in 
order to attain it all means were la^dFul, and that 
no promise, no oath, had any force to bind a man 
who was striving for its possession * ? He was said 

* "Petere, ne sibi in conservandS, vetere religione laboribuB 
patemis, firatemis et suis, reliquos omnes antegresso prseripi ä quo- 
quam meritomm tantorum pretium pateretur; spondere antem, 
si auxiliis fultus in solium Gallicum scanderet, Burgundise duca- 
tum Philippo regi." — Dondinus, De E.ebus in Gallia gestis, 463. 

* " Que en materia de stado no ay que hazer caso de jura- 
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have declared that it was impossible to be at the 

le time a good statesman and a good Christian. 
^1; appeared to him a humiliation to accord to the 
Wilder branch of his family prerogatives of superio- 
rity over his own descendants. He declared to the 
ambassadors that it was not a king which was now 
wanted, but troops and money, and that untU these 
were suppUed he would hear nothing of an election 
to the throne. In short, he postponed or evaded 
every proposition upon the subject. 

Montaigne expresses his astonishment, that the 
Guises should have, one after another, ascended the 
steps of the throne, and yet not dared to take pos- 
session of it. The reason is to be found in the fact 
that the only conjuncture in which it could be done 
or was possible, that in which the public voice was 
in its favour, was marred by the interference of 
Guise's own uncle. He laid himself down " before 
the garden of the Hesperides, in order to prevent 
his nephew from gathering the golden fruit." The 
last combination which would at least have made 
possible the attempt to establish an exclusive 
Catholic monarchy, founded on Estates, did not 
take place. 

Mayenne, had he now undertaken the establish- 
ment of the legitimate monarchy, might have pre- 
ceded Monk in the renown which he acquired at 

mentos; recordandose lo que avia prometido dezia que variando el 
tiempo si variaban las obligaciones." — Parescer do Foria, 1694. 
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a later period. But for this he possessed neither 
sufficient comprehension of the world, nor control 
over himself ; he had been too long habituated to 
the actual possession of supreme authority, to re- 
nounce it at once : whilst he rejected his nephew, 
he cherished hopes for himself, and failed to observe 
that, under his very eyes, things were assuming an 
aspect completely hostile to his expectations. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

EELIGIOUS CHANGE OF HENEY IV. 

With the household gods of a monarchic state, 
that is to say with its hfe, which is unaffected by 
the succession of generations, those of the ruhng 
fiamily are united from the very commencement in 
the closest manner. Their separation has often been 
attempted, and sometimes with success, but never 
without the greatest danger and the most violent 
commotions ; for legitimacy is not merely an here- 
ditary right, but in an unrevolutionized state it is 
the first of its laws, the key-stone as it were of the 
rest. It cannot be departed from except when the 
reigning family resists the demands of the country 
for independence, and an irreconcileable antagonism 
arises between the principles of the state and the 
interests of the reigning house. 

The reverse of this was rather the case now in 
France. 

At the first glance it is evident that if the schemes 

q2 
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of the Spaniards and the League were carried oxj^t, 
the French kingdom could no longer exist in its 
poUtical individuality. Not merely the elevation of 
the Archduke to the throne, but even the reign of 
so weak a prince as young Guise, by the side of a 
woman of talent, who had been well instructed in 
the management of affairs by her father, and who 
lived in the Spanish Catholic ideas alone, would 
have cost the French their independence; France 
would have become a portion of the great CathoHc 
empire which PhiUp II. and his statesmen contem- 
plated. 

Thoughts like these might have passed through 
the minds of many, and awakened a feeling of oppo- 
sition to the Spanish design ; but they were first 
clearly expressed by the great judicial corporation, 
the Parliament of Paris. 

The Parhament set itseK in opposition to the ex- 
clusive hierarchical efforts, as well as to those of a 
democratic tendency, even whilst it stood under the 
influence of the League. It contended openly 
against the instructions of a Papal Legate which 
ran counter to the ancient immunities of France, 
and also against the intention of the Estates to in- 
troduce the Tridentine decrees ; nor would the Par- 
liament allow the Salic law to be transgressed, any 
more than the other fundamental laws of the king- 
dom. There could be no mistake as to its views : 
it at once limited the right of the Estates to proceed 
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'^ the election of a new king, by the proviso con- 
tained in its declaration that the election must take 
place according to the laws of the kingdom. When 
Inigo Mendoza wished to make his statement con- 
cerning the invalidity of the Salic law, the Attomey- 
Greneral Mole refused to attend, though his presence 
was particularly desired, for without it the Parlia- 
ment was excluded from the consultations of the 
Estates; but it was thought better that he should be 
absent*. This speech however, instead of bringing 
conviction, awakened in general opposite ideas and 
remembrances. It was remarked that the maxim 
of natural hereditary succession, which Mendoza 
sought to recommend, would have confirmed the 
claims which the English kings had formerly made 
upon the French crown, and which their successors 
might very well renew once more. The condition 
of the state for centuries past would be thereby 
made out to be illegal. It was impossible that the 
ParUament could allow such views to prevail; whilst 
the Estates proceeded with their consultations re- 
specting the elevation of the Infanta to the French 
throne, a resolution was formed, especiaUy amongst 
the younger members of the Chambre des Enquistes, 
to oppose that proposal with earnestness, and with a 
certain degree of solemnity. The merit of having 
taken the initiative in this course was ascribed to 
a man who afterwards became celebrated, Michel 

* Eegistre du Clerg^, in Bernard, 483. 
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de Maxillae*, nephew to the Archbishop of Vienne 
already mentioned. The First President, Le Mais- 
tre, and the Grande Chambre, agreed to the pro- 
ceeding. They had probably no understanding with 
Mayenne, but they knew that he did not concur 
in the views of the Spaniards, nor in those of the ma- 
jority in the Estates. It was a moment in which 
they could venture to attempt something; their opi- 
nions were announced with all possible reserve, and 
almost with an expression of hesitancy, but they 
were decisive. 

On the 28th of June the Parliament drew up a 
solemn admonition to Mayenne, to prevent the 
crown from faUing into the hands of a foreigner, 
under the pretext of religion ; and in which it was 
declared that all which had been done or could be 
done towards raising a foreign prince or princess 
to the throne was and would remain null and void ; 
for it was in opposition to the Salic law, and to 
other fundamental laws of the kingdom of France. 
In the afternoon the President, with twenty coim- 
cillors of the Palace of Justice, were seen proceed- 
along the Quai towards the residence of the Lieu- 
tenant-General, in order to present this resolu- 
tion. Le Maistre, in a copious speech, explained 
the motives which had actuated the Parliament. 
He reminded Mayenne of the resistance made to 

* Le Beau, * Yie de Marillac,* Maier, xv. 615, with exceUent 
additions by Bernard, 736. 
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the interference of the Papal See in pohtical affairs 
by the ancient kings, — Philip Augustus, Philip the 
Fair, and Louis XIL, — and also of his own oath*. 
Mayenne showed some displeasure that so important 
a resolution should have been agreed to without 
previous consultation with himself ; for the moment 
however it was not dissatisfactory to himf ; but in 
France the feeling of the moment usually decides 
the result, and Mayenne yielded to the remon- 
strances of the President. 

If we strip this event of all accidental circum- 
stances, its sum and essence is this : — ^the supreme 
tribunal had, from an early period, renounced the 
severity of the ecclesiastical decrees and laws ; since 
then, meanwhue, it had again partially consented to 
them ; now however, when it was sought to apply 
them to the Crown itself, and apparently with earn- 
estness, the Parhament stepped forth to oppose 
them with all its might. The ecclesiastical law, 
and previous excommunications, had excluded the 
hereditary king and all his posterity from the 
throne. Instead of acknowledging this, and con- 
senting to the election of a new king, as it was 
proposed, the Parhament insisted upon the funda- 

* Extract from the Speech, in Thuanus, cvi. 645. 

t Tassis, July 10 : " No falta quien dice que la (the declaration 
of the Parliament) procuraron la madre, hermana, j muger del de 
ümena ; mas puede dexarse de sospechar que aun el mismo Duque 
convino en ello, si ben dio despues alguna reprehension." 
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mental laws of the kingdom, in accordance wil 
which the Prince, excluded by the ecclesiastical 
decrees, must have been called to the throne. The 
order of the Church, and of the Catholic system ge- 
nerally, had taken a position of antagonism to the 
order and necessities of the State. The aspect of 
affairs was nearly identical with that which had pre- 
viously taken place in Germany, when the Eccle- 
siastical Princes, postponing their obligations to the 
Pope, resolved to acknowledge the reKgious peace, 
without which the nation could not exist. An ec- 
clesiastical doctrinary manifestation came at the 
same time in aid of the pohtical movement. 

During the sittings of the Diet a conference took 
place, with the approval of Mayenne, between the 
Royalist bishops and the bishops attached to the 
League, chiefly at Suresne ; but as yet it could not 
be said that any approximation had taken place be- 
tween their several convictions. As it generally 
happens in discussions of the kind, the principles 
maintained by each party were more remarkable 
than what either gained from the other. The Roy- 
alists, who had come from the camp of Henry IV., 
placed the natural right of the hereditary king in 
the foreground. The Leaguers, who had been dele- 
gated by the city, declared that to acknowledge these 
rights in a non-Catholic prince was incompatible 
with their ecclesiastical duty. The latter, in sup- 
port of their position, adduced examples from the 
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Old Testament and from the hierarchical ages ; the 
former appealed to the simple announcements of 
the Gospel, which assigned limits to the Protestants 
also. The Royalist bishops produced a profound 
impression however by asserting one day that their 
King would come over to Catholicism. It may 
perhaps be regarded as a recession from the ex- 
treme severity of the opinions and resolutions pre- 
viously formed, that the chief of the Leaguers, Arch- 
bishop Espinac, declared that in that case it was 
not altogether impossible Henry might be acknow- 
ledged as King, always providing that the Papal 
absolution must precede such recognition ; for even 
were the Crown independent in temporal things, it 
was not so in matters of faith and religion. The 
Royalist theologians were very far from agreeing to 
this statement; their leader, Renaud de Beaune, 
Archbishop of Bourges, proposed the question, what 
was to be done in case the Pope should happen to 
refuse absolution to the King* ? Were the rights of 
the Crown to be made dependent upon foreigners ? 
He maintained that it would be perfectly satis- 
factory if the French hierarchy absolved the King, 
and that the consent and blessing of the Pope 
might be requested afterwards. 

On the next Sunday the preachers of the city 
assailed Henry of Beam in the fiercest and most 

* Detailed report of the sittings, in Cayet*s Chronol. Novenn. 
Mich. xii. 447. 
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stormy manner : they called him an excommunicate, 
a relapsed heretic ; they declared they could not be- 
heve that the Pope, whom they regarded as only 
the expression of the strictest ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, could ever absolve him; he might become 
Cathohc, their king he never should be ; they would 
not even hear of any further truce with him. 

The preachers in this instance however were no 
longer so completely encouraged by the applause of 
the multitude ; the people wanted not merely opi- 
nions, but palpable effects. 

The greatest detriment suffered by the cause of 
the League arose from the weakness and distance 
of the Spanish mihtary force*. The pretensions of 
the ambassadors became ridiculous the moment the 
force was removed, which alone could have made 
them impressive. On the other hand, the brave 
Beamais was in the neighboiu'hood of the capital 
with his army ; his enterprises followed one another 
rapidly: men began to feel that they were not quite 
free from damage, nay that they were even in 
danger in the city. 

It has often been remarked, and justly, that 
Henry's generalship was cast into the shade by the 
talent of Alexander Tamese, who knew much better 
how to make his mihtary movements conduce to 

* Inigo Mendoza, May 30, 1593 : " No ay quien ne nos eche 
en rostro nostra desmidezza en armas y dineros ; otros nos predi- 
can por impotentes, y disconfian de lo que promitunos.** 
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the accomplishment of one object. There is how- 
ever another kind of strategy, which has regard to 
great geographical relations, and of this Henry IV. 
possessed, I will by no means say the philosophy, 
but a practical feeUng. At his first approach to 
Paris his principal care was to obtain possession of 
the positions which commanded the rivers; their 
recovery was also the first object which occupied him 
after the retreat of Farnese. In the same manner 
he conducted all his operations in the north of 
France, the subjugation of which was his problem, 
and, on this occasion, the north was coerced by the 
south. His greatest anxiety was to preserve the 
middle and lower Loire in his own hands. As he 
could not take either Rouen or Havre, it was of 
the greater importance to him either to maintain or 
to regain Quilleboeuf and Caudebec, and nothing 
caused bitterer complaints amongst the Leaguers of 
Normandy. He also kept the ports on the northern 
coast for the most part in obedience. 

Henry has been ridiculed for having suspended 
important campaigns for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage of Turenne with the heiress of Buil- 
lon ; but the fact that by this means so important 
a place on the Meuse as Sedan came into the pos- 
session of a friend who could be reUed on during 
the war, shows that this marriage was not without 
consequence to his entire scheme. The possession 
of St. Valery on the Somme by the Duke of 
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Nevers, as already mentioned, was of still greater 
importance. Henry said that if Nevers had not 
succeeded, he would himself have marched upon 
the town*. The mastery of the havens, and the 
command of the streams and passages of the rivers, 
gave him the dominion of the district, and occa- 
sioned a powerful reaction upon the great com- 
munes, which had been his most formidable enemies. 
The power of Paris, Rouen, and Orleans was already 
exhausted, and in a state of manifest decay. The 
towns of Picardy were in a somewhat better condi- 
tion, but, as they had shared in the prosperity of the 
others, they were also affected by their decline. 
Henry's capture of Dreux, in July, 1593, was se- 
verely felt in the capital, where all had by degrees 
become weary of the war. During the conference 
at Suresne, and the truce which had been agreed 
to, and extended from time to time, on account of 
it, the Parisians enjoyed a foretaste of peace. A 
vast number had taken the opportunity of visiting 
their estates once more, and they were terrified at 
the idea of the truce being terminated ; the Papal 
Legate, who was looked upon as an enemy to it, 
was even threatened with violence. 

Considering the military superiority which the 

* * M^moyre pour les Affaires de la France,' 1592, M. S. de 
Simancas: "Les villes Catholiques sont reduites en extrtoe 
langueur pour ne jouir de revenu quelconque, pour etre privees 
de leur trafic ordinaire, et pour ne pouvoir vivre de leurs m6tiers." 
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King at this conjuncture undoubtedly possessed, 
and the necessity felt on the other side for peace, it 
may appear, that had he held his creed firmly, he 
might have reckoned upon a complete triumph. It 
was represented to him by zealous Huguenots that 
he might allow the Cathohcs to elect a man of straw 
to be their King ; that if they did so, all the venom 
of the enemy would be collected in one head, that 
he would then know with whom he had to contend ; 
it might be the more diflBcult way, but it was the 
way to make himself an absolute king. He was 
reminded of the personal danger he would inciu* 
by venturing into the midst of his enemies, where 
it would be impossible to defend him, and told that 
it would be better for him, should things come to 
the worst, to maintain himself independently in a 
comer of France, and surrounded with such persons 
only as he could place confidence in. 

There was not a Protestant heart in the world 
which did not beat more rapidly at the thought of 
King Henry's succeeding in taking full possession 
of the French crown without passing over to an- 
other creed. 

He was no longer however in a condition to form 
a free determination for himself. He was bound 
by the promise he had made immediately after the 
death of Henry HI. He might have postponed 
the fulfilment of it as long as he was combating 
for his existence ; he might have rejected, as con- 
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trary to his hoijour, the admonitions coupled with 
threats which he had received from a party, desig- 
nated emphatically as the third party, which had 
long existed, and now renewed its efforts. Could 
he however redeem his word without blushing for 
himself, that was the coiu-se which fully accorded 
with all his remaining interests. 

Amongst the manifold requisitions to this effect 
which reached him even from the part of his friends, 
I find one which is particularly worthy of notice, 
and in which the religious change is represented as 
a duty of the royal office. The kingdom of France, 
it states, was regarded by every one who mixed in 
pubUc affairs as a species of prey for himself, that 
robbery and murder traversed the land without 
control, and that atheism was springing up amidst 
the confusion of reUgious strife. For all this in- 
famy and violence, for the oppression of the weak, 
the profanation of all that was holy, and every degree 
of insubordination; the sole pretext was that the 
Eang was not a CathoUc. If he were Duke of 
Vendome only, he would be at liberty to act accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, but as King of France it 
was his supremely imperative duty to care for the 
kingdom. All the constituted authorities of the 
kingdom were Catholic, the exceptions being so few 
as to make no essential difference. And was not 
the Catholic Church after all, in .reference to doc- 
trine, order, and usage, the same ancient Church 
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which it had ever been ? No one could deny the 
corruption of morals and the abuses of discipline 
which prevailed amongst the clergy ; these however 
it was not for the Huguenots to reform, but for him, 
the King, the temporal head of the Church. Per- 
haps God had raised him up to re-establish the 
general unity once more ; but before he could inter- 
fere with the Church, he must again stand forth as 
the eldest son of the Church. 

To these general reasons were added the special 
circumstances of the moment. To found his State 
upon the attachment of the nobility alone, he was 
told, would be impossible, for no one could tell how 
long it would endure ; at present he had the oppor- 
tunity of winning over to his side the towns, which 
only waited for the occasion to exclude him ; would 
he only recant, the wonted support of the clergy 
would not fail him ; he would be master of the three 
Estates, but if not, it was to be apprehended that 
another king might be set up in opposition to 
him*. 

In fact, the adherents of young Guise and the 
Spaniards were now occupied most zealously with 
such a project, and certainly it behoved Henry not 
to allow matters to proceed to that point. An Anti- 
King, once named, might in process of time become 
the nucleus of all the antagonistic elements. There 

* " Supplication et advis au Roi de se faire Catholique :" MSS. 
in the Library of the Arsenal, Paris, No. 176. 
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was a spell in the royal title ; and how easily might 
the reflux of the Spanish tide bring to the League 
an amount of support and power far greater than 
what it now possessed ! An intestine war without 
end would be the consequence. 

But would it not be an advantage to the Pro- 
testants themselves, should a prince ascend the 
throne who had belonged to them, who had risen 
by their aid, and was united to them by many ties ? 
Their cause would succeed by that means in a 
manner totally different from what would have been 
otherwise possible ; thus closely connected with the 
political power it could never again, as all beheved, 
assume a persecuting character towards them. With 
Henry IV. the principle of toleration, which had 
been maintained in a few provinces, would appear 
to take possession of the French throne. In his 
person would lie the mediation of that opposition 
which could not otherwise be brought to an arbi- 
tration. This would be however a decision affect- 
ing not France alone, but all Europe. 

Although antagonistic doctrines and unfettered 
energies ceaselessly struggled with one another for 
the ascendency in Europe, yet the final decision of 
the contest seldom depended upon them alone. At 
critical conjunctures a universal conviction was felt 
which confined the struggle vidthin certain limits, 
and exercised over it, as it were, a superior and 
moderating power. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

BELIGIOUS CHANGE OF HEI^EY IV. 

With the household gods of a monarchic state, 
that is to say with its hfe, which is unaffected by 
the succession of generations, those of the ruling 
family are united from the very commencement in 
the closest manner. Their separation has often been 
attempted, and sometimes with success, but never 
without the greatest danger and the most violent 
conunotions ; for legitimacy is not merely an here- 
ditary right, but in an unrevolutionized state it is 
the first of its laws, the key-stone as it were of the 
rest. It cannot be departed from except when the 
reigning family resists the demands of the country 
for independence, and an irreconcileable antagonism 
arises between the principles of the state and the 
interests of the reigning house. 

The reverse of this was rather the case now in 
France. 

At the first glance it is evident that if the schemes 
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completely then did these ideas and observations 
apply to a prince who had already declared that he 
was wiUing to return to Catholicism ! The Vene- 
tians were the first amongst the Cathohcs who 
acknowledged Henry IV. ; they granted him sup- 
plies of money, and wished for nothing more ardently 
than for his triumph*. 

The relative position of the Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand of Tuscany was still more peculiar, who was 
aroused not only through apprehension of Spain, 
but also and chiefly by jealousy of Savoy. Had 
Philip II. yielded to his request, and placed him 
in possession of Marseilles, Ferdinand might pro- 
bably have united himself with the League; but 
Phihp answered him that the times of Charles V., 
in which Tuscany was favoured, were gone by. 
From that moment Ferdinand took up the cause of 
Henry IV., sustained him with money for the en- 
Kstment of Swiss and for the payment of other 
troops, mediated a better understanding between 
him and his own brother-in-law, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and, what was more than all, obtained for him, 
through the Cardinal of Toledo, an undefined but 
at the same time highly promising access even to 
Rome itself. In return however, as men had begun 
on account of these proceedings to regard Ferdinand 
as a schismatic, he earnestly desired Henry's transi- 
tion to CathoHcism. He not only advised this step, 

* Eelatione di Yenetia, 1590 : MS. Bibl. Barberini. 
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but urged Henry to take it within an appointed 
time, after the lapse of which he would otherwise 
be compelled to renounce his connection. 

It thus happened that the poUtical relations of 
Europe generally concurred to render the change of 
religion advisable in Henry. It appears that it was 
attempted to induce the Protestant German princes 
to give their consent beforehand; this however, as 
we may easily conceive, was not to be effected. 
What were the King's own views meanwhile ? He 
was determined first either to conquer the League 
or to come to a reconciliation with it, and then to 
make his recantation*; but considering the danger 
of the period in France and also in Italy, he could 
not place much expectation upon such uncertain 
consequences. The recantation must be at the same 
time a means of victory and of reconciliation. 

The declaration of Henry IV. that he sacrificed 
his convictions to his duty, though not altogether 
true, contains some truth. He regarded the pacifi- 
cation of France and the re-estabhshment of the 
balance of political power in Europe as his duty. 
As regarded the doctrinal questions involved, there 
was not much to be said : the whole difficulty con- 

* " Egli avrebbe voluto prima vincere o paciücarsi con i Catho- 
lici, e poi abbracciar la lororeligione." — Galluzzi, Storia di Toscana, 
V. 156. An authentic account of the communications from France 
to the Grand Duke, and of the most important official reports, is 
greatly to be desired for the history of those times. Eommel has 
a notice of the mission to Germany: N. Hess. Gesch. L 
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sisted in making the retractation morally possible 
to the prince. 

No one had exercised a greater influence in this 
matter than Jacques Davy du Perron, who had him- 
self seceded from the Protestant faith, in which he 
had been educated by his zealous parents. He was 
a man of universal literary accomplishments ; he had 
succeeded well even in poetical attempts ; his philo- 
sophy was of a diversified character, and his con- 
versation agreeable. His letters exhibit a changeful 
appearance of flattery, which yet has nothing obtru- 
sive in it ; it was through a letter in which there 
was a happily-turned phrase that he made the nearer 
acquaintance of the King Sully afterwards adopted 
his interests, and raised him from one degree of 
favour to another. 

One of the chief arguments with which the King 
was solicited was that the Romish Church, notwith- 
standing all its abuses, still remained the Church, 
and offered the means of salvation*. Even Protes- 
tant clergymen who had come from Geneva confirmed 
this view ; others, who were restricted by the poli- 
tical state of affairs, preferred keeping silence. They 
were acquainted with the King's inclination, and 
saw the unavoidableness of the step. A formal 
disputation they evaded, for even though they should 
be victorious they would appear as if conquered. 

Henry IV. was terrified when the denial was 

* Aubign^, Hist. Univ. iii. 291. 
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suggested to him of a whole scries of doctrines 
which he had hitherto confessed, and decUned to 
subscribe a confession of faith so extensive*. 

The intention appears clearly from the letter, so 
often printed, which he wrote on the 23rd of June 
to Gabrielle D'Estrees. He had arrived at St. 
Denis the evening before. " To-day," said he, " I 
begin to converse with the bishops ; on Sunday I 
am to take the dangerous leap." 

On the 25th of June, in the church of St. Denis, 
at the feet of the Archbishop of Bourges, Henry 
declared that he was willing to live and die in the 
Roman Apostolical Catholic Church, and to pro- 
tect and defend it. Upon this, the Archbishop 
gave him absolution, and received him into the 
bosom of the Church. 

It was not to the Church persecuting with fire 
and sword that Henry went over; that Church 
would have rejected him. It was the doctrines of 
the Royalist clergy to which he acceded, and it was 
that party which accepted him. They consented to 
the toleration of the Huguenots, which was the 
essence of the event. 



* " H dit a M' du Plessis, que luy ^tant presentee ä signer 
une profession de foy, en laquelle il abjuroit par le menu tons 
les points controvers avec lea Papistes et juroit lea contraires, il 
en eut horreur et le refiisa, lea priant de se contenter qu'il ren- 
troit en I'Eglise, en eap^rance de la balaier un jour puiaqu'il 
seroit dedans." — Vie de Duplessiß-Momay, 186. 
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Even the great Catholic nobles who surrounded 
the King promised to the Huguenots the re-esta- 
blishment of the Edict of Pacification, which had 
been suspended by the League. The King sum- 
moned the deputies of the Reformed churches, and 
hinted to them that they had not made such good 
use of the favourable moment as they might have 
done. When they came together in September, at 
Nantes, he made no opposition to their renewing 
the oath to live and die in their rehgion, and at 
the same time a commencement, at least, was made 
towards reviving the Edict of Pacification. 

Had Henry's adoption of CathoUcism taken 
place earlier, it would have been productive of 
feebler effect. The faction which held him under 
all circumstances to be disqualified, and which had 
declared him incapable of ecclesiastical absolution, 
had been much too strong up to the present mo- 
ment ; and the opinion prevailed even amongst the 
so-called third party, that the King must be a per- 
son who had never belonged to the Huguenots. 
The general bias of men's minds was then in favour 
of the union between exclusive Catholicism and 
civic Uberty under the protection of the Spaniards, 
whose arms and money still held all in dependency 
and expectation. The campaigns against Alexan- 
der Famese would not, in fact, have had a more 
successful issue had Henry been a Catholic. 

Now however that great general was no more. 
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The pecuniary assistance yielded by the Spaniards 
was sparing; their troops were removed; their 
previous pretensions, which had been encouraged 
by the French themselves, were now felt by them 
to be intolerable. They began to regard Henry 
IV. as. the champion of the national independency, 
and at the same time as their rescuer from the fear- 
ftd disorders and desolations of war. All felt once 
more the necessity for a strong hereditary authority, 
and were they then to stumble at the non-fulfilment 
of all that was required by the strict doctrine ? To 
the majority of men, the great characteristics of 
doctrine are all that is perceptible, and the essential 
desideratum consisted in the religious change con- 
sidered in the abstract. 

The League felt from the first moment the diffi- 
culty of the position in which this step on the part 
of the King would place it, and its members assem- 
bled together once more. Under the guidance of 
the Legate, Mayenne, Guise, Aumale, Elboeuf, La 
Chastre, Rosne, St. Paul, the Archbishop Espinac, 
and the representatives of Mercoeur, bound them- 
selves to preserve their union, to conclude no peace 
with " Navarre," but, on the other hand, to renew 
the war against him as soon as the Spanish assist- 
ance should arrive, and they should have come to 
a common understanding regarding the form to be 
given to the monarchy. But this was now no 
longer possible. Feria and the Spaniards remained 

R 3 
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firm in the intention to call Guise to the throne. 
Mayenne could not be induced to approve of that 
course. Sometimes he made objections to the per- 
son of his nephew ; and sometimes he advanced 
claims of his own which never could be fulfilled ; 
at last he declared plainly that whilst the conflict- 
ing claims were French against French, he would 
give place to no one. 

Feria endeavoured to raise a party against him, 
between Guise and Aiunale, who were joined by 
Espinac also, but this only effected the entire dis- 
solution of the confederacy. 

Nemours endeavoured to take possession of 
Lyons on his own account. Mercoeur pursued his 
pecuhar policy in Brittany. Tassis remarks that 
every governor of a district and every commandant 
of a castle conducted himself as if he were king, 
and appropriated the public money, and that the 
same was done by the towns. There was so httle 
trace of consistency or common order in the king- 
dom, that the deputies of the States in Paris had 
no other means of support but the pecuniary sup- 
plies of the Spaniards*. 

Under these circumstances, Henry IV. refused 
to prolong the truce. If we call to mind that 
Mayenne assigned it as his motive for the conclu- 
sion of the truce, the fact that without it the union 

♦ "Los consejeros han de comer de alii." — Papers of Si- 
mancas. 
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could no longer be preserved, we may estimate the 
effect which this step must have had. 

The war broke out afresh. Henry was by far 
the more powerful in the field. The League, in 
complete ruin, could make no defence against him. 
What further remained for those endangered by his 
progress, or to the ambitious who wished to ascend 
higher, except to unite themselves with the King, 
against whom they had hitherto contended ? 

The first consequence of the rehgious change 
was that it enabled many who desired to go over 
to Henry to do so now without shame. 

Though the Protestantism of Henry had been 
frequently but a mere pretext for resistance, yet it 
was of the greatest advantage to him that that pre- 
text was now removed. Let us not however con- 
template the personal aspects of the question alone, 
however effective they may have been. There 
were many who regarded submission to the here- 
ditary and now CathoHc King as the only means of 
putting a period to the confusion of the country. 

The first distinguished military leader who re- 
solved to go over from the League to the King, was 
a man who had left him on his accession, because, as 
he said, he could not serve a Huguenot. He now 
declared that since the King had become a CathoUc, 
there was no longer any lawful reason to refuse 
him obedience, and that to make war against him 
would be not a religious movement, but an act of 

VOL. II. R 
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ambition and usurpation*. This was Vitry, the 
governor of Meaux. The town, whose keys he de- 
livered up, followed his example voluntarily. The 
Spaniards were doubly sensitive to the loss of this 
place, because it was the key to the connection 
between Paris and the Netherlands. 

The next to follow Vitry's example was one of 
the most trusted adherents of the Guises, La Chastre, 
who delivered Orleans and Bourges into the hands 
of Henry IV. He assigned it as his reason for this 
step, that the inhabitants were apprehensive of fall- 
ing under foreign dominion, and that the main- 
tenance of religion was now securedf. He admo- 
nished Guise, at the same time, no longer to allow 
himself to be betrayed by foreigners. 

Feria lays the blame of both these secessions upon 
Mayenne, who had been warned in vain, and who, 
he says, might have easily come to the assistance of 
the Catholics of Orleans, had he wished, but instead 
of that he made the Bearnais King J. 

Lyons, through the disunion of the Leaguers, soon 



* Le Manifeste de M. de Vitry, Grovemeur de Meaux, 1594. 
In the preface it states that " ce scrupule (de religion) cessant, 
celuy est miserable, vayne, execrable, qui se targue de ce faux 
pr^texte. 

t Compare the declaration in Bouille, iv. 266. 

J In contradiction to what has been narrated by others, Feria 
states that the secession of Vitry was but little felt by Mayenne : 
" Quedö tan poco disgustado da Vitri, avendo hecho tan grande 
traicion, que despues della embiö certas joyas." 
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fell into the hands of Henry IV. The Parliament of 
Aix began again to deliver legal judgements in his 
name. The Rx)mish court had once more rejected 
Henry's declaration of obedience, not without offi- 
cial harshness : this did not prevent the Frencli 
however from gathering round their King. His 
coronation, which took place at Chartres on the 
27th of February, 1594, was performed in a spirit 
of opposition to Rome ; for, it was said, it would be 
an admission which would render the rights of the 
Crown doubtful, were this ceremony postponed 
because the absolution of the Pope had not been 
granted. Perhaps the Pope himself was not alto- 
gether so displeased with this contempt of his 
authority as he appeared; but of this no one in the 
country had any suspicion, and, without the approval 
of Rome, the provinces made known their consent 
with joy*. 

Meanwhile everything was prepared in the ca- 
pital for a great alteration. There were appointed 
houses in the different quarters, where the adherents 
of the King assembled, and concerted the measures 
they should take, and even the manner in which they 
should express themselves. They now found a hear- 
ing even amongst the people, who were tired of the 

* Henry describes the coronation as an " action sainte, oil le 
penple constitue beaucoup d'efficace. Toute I'^glise (a ^t^) 
pleine de peuple, qui a monstr^, par trois signes d'all^gresse, toute 
I'affection qui se pent tesmoigner envers son prince." — Lettre a 
M. de Beauvoir, 1594, dem. F6vr. : Lettres Missives, iv. 101. 
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declamation of the preachers, and could not live 
longer without peace. But that peace, it was said, 
they could not have without acknowledging the 
King, whose power prevailed all over the land. In 
the beginning Henry had been regarded almost as 
a foreigner, but since then he had made himself the 
general subject of conversation by his gallant actions 
in war. The reputation of his personal qualities 
was widely circulated. " He was good and wise^ 
and people must throw themselves into his arms." 
Fanatical opinions, whether political or religious, 
resembled mists, which, rising suddenly, conceal 
things for the moment from the eye, but a time 
comes when they are dissipated. Mayenne super- 
seded the governor of the city, who had associated 
with the moderate party*, and appointed in his 
place a man of unsuspected reputation amongst the 
Leaguers — ^the same Count de Brissac who had 
taken the lead at the barricades ; he was however no 
longer so completely to be relied upon : as he had 
formerly felt himseK neglected by Henry III., so 
did he now by the Guisesf. Instead of resisting 

* Ibarra adds, that Mayenne had been requested by the mem- 
bers of the States who were still present, " que echasse fuera los 
enemigos, y meter mas gente de S. Md." (namely Spaniards) ; but 
he was afraid in that case that he would cease to be master. 

t " Pieno di occulto dolore," Davila, xiv. 909. Commentarii: 
"InPoitou la maggior parte de* gentilhuomini si misero col 
Duca d'Elbceuf, havendo lui preso con consenso di cittadini il 
govemo di Poitiers, et exclusone Brissac." 
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the general movement, he yielded to it ; and when 
Henry IV. offered to create him a marshal of France, 
he did not hesitate to withdraw from that party to 
the formation and effectiveness of which, he asserted, 
he had contributed most, nor to unite with the 
King. The civic authorities had an understanding 
with him, and on the 22nd of March, 1594, Henry 
was able to enter Paris without any opposition. He 
proceeded through the streets in complete armour, 
his helmet adorned with the white plumes which 
had become so renowned in his battles, at the head 
of a numerous body of the nobility, and surrounded 
by the marksmen of his guard. When he arrived at 
Notre Dame, the populace crowded round him, and 
greeted him with acclamations a thousand times 
repeated. It sometimes appeared to him almost 
like a dream, that his long wished-for return to the 
capital, which he had so often sought to effect by 
force of arms, should at length be accomplished so 
easily, and without effort ; but things had gradually 
become ripe for it. He made it known to the 
Spaniards that he was come to take possession of 
that which belonged to him, that the people had re- 
called their King. Feria's answer was not without 
dignity : he said he had been sent to protect the 
people, but since the people had submitted, he 
would leave the city with his soldiers, which he did 
without delay. 

One of Henry's first visits was to the Duchess of 
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Montpensier, who was looked upon as his bitterest 
enemy. She was astonished at finding so much favour 
from him, but Henry's principal object was at pre* 
sent to reconcile the Guises, as well as the house of 
Lorraine, to himself. A multitude of the fiercest 
preachers, Boucher amongst the rest, left the city in 
company with the Spaniards ; others followed them 
volimtarily, and some were compelled to take thß 
same course. In all the quarters there were somp 
citizens who were also obHged to abandon the capj^. 
tal, but to all the rest a full amnesty was grantecj. 
Instead of the priestly and popular doctrines, tlf^ 
Royalist opinions were now expounded and e% 
forced once more. In St. Germain I'Auxerroi^. p. 
Royalist preacher, named Bellanger, declared the 
former teachers to be seducers of the people; lie 
spoke especially of the obedience due to the King, 
and designated it as heresy to maintain the contrary. 
The King himself was present, and sat directly op- 
posite to the preacher*. 

Vülars, at Rouen, now no longer hesitated to 
make his peace, although he had at the same time 
with Brissac been implicated in the last renewal of 
the League ; he also received considerable grants of 
money, and retained the dignity of an admiral, which 
had been transferred to him. In return he exerted 
himself so that Rouen, Havre, and a number of 
towns besides, acknowledged the King. Henry 

* L'Estoüe, 220. 
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expressed his hopes that the pacification of the whole 
kingdom would result from his possession of the 
beautiful, extensive, and rich province*. 

Paris, Orieans, and Rouen had always been re- 
garded as the three chief cities of the League ; they 
were all now in the hands of the King. The cities 
of Picardy soon followed them. It happened then 
as it always has happened in France : a common 
impulse had actuated men in joining the League, 
another now led them back to obedience ; no one 
could explain to himself the reason of the alteration 
in his mind. This universal change of disposition 
was at that time designated by the word Revolu- 
tion. 

* Henri IV. ä M. de Bourdeille, 31 Mars, 1594. Lettr. Miss, 
iv. 130. 
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